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NOTE 


Mesopotamia is treated in four volumes. ‘This first introductory 
volume contains matter of a general nature. The other volumes 
are devoted to the detailed description of the river and land routes. 
The second volume covers the regions of the Shatt el-“Arab and 
Karin, and of the Tigris and Euphrates up to Baghdad and Felltjeh. 
To the third volume are assigned the Tigris and Euphrates from 
Baghdad and Fellijeh to Mosul and Meskeneh, the Lesser Zab, 
the country east of the Tigris towards the Persian frontier, and the 
routes running westward from the Euphrates valley across the 
Syrian desert. The fourth volume treats of the country north of 
the line joining Rowanduz, Mosul, Meskeneh, and Aleppo up to 
Van, Bitlis, Diarbekr, and Marash. 

This volume gives an account of conditions in Mesopotamia for the 
most part as they were before the war. While some recent develop- 
ments have been mentioned, most of the changes that have taken 
place in the country since 1914 have not been described. 
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CHAPTER I 
BOUNDARIES AND PHYSICAL FEATURES 


; - eye . . io . . . 
_ Boundaries, position, and extent—Main features of surface— Relation to inter- 
national lines of communication—Geographical divisions and their surface— 
River system—Coast. 


Bounpariks, Posrrion, AND Extent 


Tur boundaries of the area dealt with in this book are as 

| follows: 

~ On the south: the Persian Gulf and the desert of north-eastern 

_ Arabia. 

- On the west: the Syrian Desert and, towards the north-west, 

where Mesopotamia adjoins northern Syria, the western side of the 

Euphrates trough between Gerger and Meskeneh. 

On the north: the highest crests of the eastern Taurus ranges (the 
southern rim of the Armenian plateau), eastwards from where the 

Euphrates breaks through these mountains to the south-western 

corner of Lake Van near Bitlis. 

On the north-east, from Bitlis to the Kelishin Pass on the Persian 
frontier south-west of Ushnu: a line following the watershed between 
_the Tigris on the south-west and Lakes Van and Urmia on the north 

and east respectively. 
On the east, from the Kelishin Pass to the Persian Gulf: the high 
ranges which form the western rim of the plateau of Iran (Persia). 
This region lies between lat. 38° 30’ N. and lat. 29° 30’ N. Its 
northern part falls between long. 37° 50’ E. and long. 45° 380’ E. ; its 
‘southern end is between long. 48° 30’ E. and long. 51° 30’ E. Its 
length, from the Arghana Pass in the eastern Taurus to Fao at the 
mouth of the Shatt el-“Arab, is 770 miles. From west to east, its 
greatest breadth is about 380 miles (from Birijik on the Euphrates 
to the Kelishin Pass‘ on the Persian frontier); its breadth in the 
neighbourhood of Baghdad is about 150 miles. Its total area is about 
200,000 square miles. 
: The greater part of this country lies within the boundaries of the 
Turkish Empire, including the eastern part of the vilayet (province, 
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of Aleppo, the greater part of the vilayet of Diarbekr, part of the 
vilayet of Bitlis, the greater part of the vilayet of Van, the eastern 
part of the mutessariflik of Zor, and the vilayets of Mosul, Baghdad, 
and Basra. On its south-eastern side, from the southern end of the 
Avroman Dagh to the Persian Gulf, it takes in a belt of Persian 
territory, namely the western part of the province of Kirmanshah, 
the Pusht-i-Kth country and part of southern Luristan, the provinces 
of northern and southern Arabistan, the plain of Behbehan, and the 
Bakhtiyari and Kthgalt countries. 


Main. FEATURES OF SURFACE 


The area as a whole may be regarded as a great depression running 
SSE. from the northern corner of Syria and the high plateaux of Ana- 
tolia and Armenia down to the head of the Persian Gulf. The eastern 
side of this depression is formed by the mountainous edge of the 
Persian plateau, the western and south-western side by the gradual 
slope of the Syrian and Arabian Deserts, which fall towards the 
Euphrates valley from the highlands of Syria and the plateau 
of Arabia. 

Under the high mountains which enclose Mesopotamia on the north 
and east is a belt of lower hill-country, varying in breadth roughly 
from 40 to 100 miles, and below this again are the Mesopotamian 
plains, which form the floor of the depression. To the west and south- 
west of these, along the right side of the Euphrates valley, rise the 
low cliffs or hills which are the border of the desert. 

The plains thus bounded have a total area of about 112,000 square 
miles. From their. northern end down to the flat shores of the 
Persian Gulf they fall some 1,100-1,400 ft. in 650-700 miles. 

The upper plain-country between the northern hill-belt and the 
neighbourhood of Baghdad has a fall of about 900-1,200 ft. in 350— 
450 miles. Its undulating surface is composed of sedimentary forma- 
tions, and is traversed here and there (especially in its northern 
part) by chains of sandstone, gypsum, or basalt hills. 

Not far to the north of Baghdad the upper plains end in a drop of 
20-50 ft. (which marks a former coast-line), and the great alluvial 
plain of Irak, formed by the Euphrates and the Tigris, begins. The 
alluvium of Irak stretches down to the head of the Persian Gulf, 
falling a little over 100 ft. in 300-850 miles. ‘Towards the south- 
east the Ivak plain is continued by the alluvial lands of Arabistan 
created by the Kartin and by the smaller streams of the Jerrahi and 


the Hindiyan. The total area of the alluvial plains is about 50,000- 
55,000 square miles, 
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RELATION TO InTERNATIONAL Lines oF ComMMUNICATION 


While at its southern extremity the Mesopotamian depression 
opens on to the Persian Gulf, at its north-western corner, between 
the trough of the Euphrates and the passes of the Giaour Dagh, which 
give access to the Gulf of Alexandretta and the south-eastern corner 
of Anatolia, there lies only a belt of easy country 70-120 miles 
broad (the northern corner of Syria). Thus the Mesopotamian plains 


and lower hill-country form a great corridor, which, shut in between 
the mountains on the one side and the desert on the other, connects 
the eastern Mediterranean and southern Anatolia with the Persian 


Gulf, and thus, again, this country is a stage on the most direct 


line of communication between central or southern Europe and 
southern Asia. 

_ Further, the most direct lines of approach from the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean (the Levant) to the Persian plateau and so to 
central Asia lie across the northern and central part of Mesopotamia. 
The mountains on the western side of the Persian plateau over- 


looking Mesopotamia are, almost everywhere, a very difficult barrier ; 
but there is one marked natural gate through them—the depression 
‘in the ranges near Qasr-i-Shirin, about 110 miles NE. of Baghdad. 


From Sivas in eastern Anatolia, an important route-centre, which 


‘is connected by main routes with the Black Sea port of Samsun and 


with Constantinople through central Anatolia, there is a line of 
communication with Diarbekr in northern Mesopotamia by way 
of Kharptit and the Arghana defile through the Taurus, and from 


Diarbekr easy lines can be found through Mesopotamia to Baghdad 
and the Persian Gulf or central Persia. But the direct main line 
of communication between Sivas or the Black Sea port of Trebizond 
and north-west Persia passes north of Lake Van by Erzerum and 
Bayazid to Tabriz, and therefore lies outside our area. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND THEIR SURFACE 


In describing the surface of particular regions within the whole 


area under consideration, it will be convenient to make a division 


between Lower and Upper Mesopotamia. 


Lower Mesopotamia and the Adjoining Country 


Under this heading fall (a) the alluvial plains of Irak and Arabistan, 
(b) the borderland of hill-country and mountains dividing these plains 
from the Persian plateau, together with the depression in the 
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mountain-barrier NE. of Baghdad, and (c) the fringe of the Arabian 
desert to the south-west of Irak. The whole of this area is about 
95,000 square miles, or somewhat larger than Great Britain. 

(a) The Alluvial Plains of Irak and Arabistan.—A line drawn from 
Delli ‘Abbas 60 miles NNE. of Baghdad to Beled near the right 
bank of the Tigris some 20 miles below Samarra, and thence to Hit 
on the Euphrates, would roughly mark the northern limits of the 
alluvial plain. Somewhat more exactly it may be said that, while 
the Tigris begins near Beled to flow over an alluvial bed and between 
strips of alluvial plain, and the bed of the Euphrates changes to 
alluvium at Hit, in the area between the rivers the upper plain- 
country runs down in a tongue of comparatively high-lying marl 
desert almost to the line Baghdad—Fellaijeh. To the north-east of 
Baghdad the alluvium runs up along the Diyaleh to the foot of the 
Jebel Hamrin. 

The plains of Irak contain about 35,000 square miles, those of 
Arabistan and the adjoining district of Behbehan about 17,000 square 
miles. The alluvial country is in general a flat plain. In Ivak the 
only noticeable eminences are the mounds that mark the sites of dead 
cities, the high banks of old canal-beds, and here and there knolls or 
slight ridges of gravel or sand. In the northern part of Arabistan 
there are a few low lines of sandstone hills, advanced outliers of the 
hill-country, which run across the flats in a general NW.—SE. 
direction. : 

The slope of the Irak plains from the neighbourheod of Baghdad 
to the Persian Gulf is, as has been remarked above, very slight. 
Baghdad is 105 ft. above sea-level, Kut el-Amara on the Tigris 55 ft., 
Nasirlyeh on the Euphrates 15 ft., Basra 8 ft. There are also very 
gradual downward inclines away from the rivers, and a slope from 
the foot of the Persian hills to the neighbourhood of the Tigris ; 
these have great importance, both in determining the present flood- 
areas and marshes, and also for projects of irrigation. In Arabistan, 
along the line of the Kartn, the slope from the foot of the hill- 
country to the Persian Gulf is about 660 ft. in 175 miles (Dizfal, 
660 ft. above sea-level; Shushtar, 400 ft.; Ahwaz, 220 ft. ; Moham- 
mareh, 7 ft.). 

The soil is mainly an argillaceous, calcareous loam of great fertility. 
Pockets of stiff clay or pebbles, more or less sandy patches, and areas 
of saline efflorescence occur here and there. 

By far the greater part of the country is either marsh-land or arid 
waste. The marsh-land is due to the annual river-floods, which rise 
above the general levels of the country and are neither relieved by 
escape-works nor confined by adequate dyking. The aridity of other 
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parts is due to the slightness of the rainfall and the absence of 
irrigation. 

There are extensive permanent marshes in the southern part of 
Irak. On the Euphrates great reedy broads have formed along the 
Hindiyeh branch of the river between Museyib and Samaweh, and 
lower down between Nasirlyeh, Kurna, and Basra. Along the Tigris 
between Amara and Kurna there is much permanent marsh-land on 


both sides of the river. The marshes on the left bank are continuous 
with the marshes on the lower Karkeh in Arabistan territory. At 
the northern end of Irak the salt lake of ‘Agqarqif is fed from the 


Euphrates. Besides the permanent swamps (which rise and fall 


_ with the season) the winter and spring floods of the rivers spill into 
_ wide inundations, which generally dry up in the latter part of the 


summer, but sometimes, when they have no adequate outlet, may 
remain standing for some years. Many of them turn salt or brackish 
before they disappear. These temporary flood-areas are to be found 
both in northern and southern Irak and in southern Arabistan. 
Their position and extent vary, within limits, from year to year. 
(See further p. 25.) The local name for a temporary or permanent 
expanse of marsh or open water is khor. 

Where or when the country is not swamp, it is for the most part 
open plain, scantily supplied with wells and water-holes, many of 
which, being generally dependent on the winter and spring rainfall, 
are dry in the summer or autumn. In spring much of this ‘desert’ 
(which for the most part has an exceedingly fertile soil) is covered 
with grass, at other seasons it bears little but camel-thorn. 

Cultivation is almost entirely limited to the neighbourhood of the 


rivers and canals. The country near the river-banks is intersected 
_ by frequent channels, great and smal], carrying more or less water, 


or sometimes none at all, according to the season of the year. Some 
of the larger canals, the remains of the former Mesopotamian irriga- 
tion-system, carry water in flood-time far into the interior of the 
plain. Under Turkish rule the cutting of new channels was prac- 
tised by the Arabs at their pleasure. In years of good or fair rainfall 
there is some inconsiderable cultivation, here and there, in places 


_ where only rain-water is available. 


(b) The Hill-country bordering the Persian Plateau.—From : the 


- Persian Gulf near Bandar Dilam up to the neighbourhood of Qasr-i- 
Shirin, a distance of some 450 miles, there extends a continuous belt 


of hill-country, the ranges of which run in a general NW.-SE. direc- 


tion, and rise in succession from the plains of Arabistan and Irak up 


to the high Persian plateau, where the valley-levels are some 4,000- 


| 5,000 ft, above the sea, 
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On the south-western side of the mountains, towards the plains, is 
a belt of foot-hills, 500-2,000 ft. high, composed chiefly of sandstone 
and gypsum. Between their ranges, from NW. to SE., run valleys 
which are often broad and open, and in spring well covered with 
grass. Across the hills the streams running down to the plains 
cut narrow gorges (tangs). The water-supply, though often tainted 
with sulphur, is generally plentiful except in summer. Timber is 
scarce, 

Beyond the foot-hills the higher ranges rise to altitudes of 7,000- 
15,000 ft. On the south the Kthgali country reaches the neigh- 
bourhood of the Behbehan—Shiraz caravan-route via Basht and 
Talaspid, which may be taken as the limit of our area in this direc- 
tion. The little-known highlands of the Kihgali seem to consist 
of a plateau which is drained by streams running towards the plains 
of Behbehan or Arabistan, is traversed from NW. to SE. by lime- 
stone ridges rising to some 8,000-10,000 ft., and is backed on the 
west by the yet higher Kth-i-Dina. On the north the Kthgala 
country almost touches the extremity of the great southerly loop 
formed by the upper Karin. From this part of the Karan valley 
north-westwards to the Ab-i-Diz extend the ranges of the very rugged 
Bakhtiyari mountains,’ rising to about 15, 000 ft., and drained by 
the Karun and its tributaries. Beyond the Ab-i-Diz, and just west 
of a line drawn from Dizfil to Khurramabad, is a rather less 
difficult country about 50 miles wide from west to east. Here 
the main ranges are somewhat lower, and between them lie 
broad valleys, trending NW.-SE., or lines of low hills. Through 
this part of the mountain-belt break streams from the Persian plateau, 
whose waters go to form the Karkeh and Diz rivers; their gorges are 
generally difficult, and the easiest routes lie over saddles in the 
ranges. ‘T’o the north-west, again, of this easier country, beginning 
from the Kebir Kuh, are the lofty ‘and rugged mountains which lie 
between the Tigris plains on the south-west and the valley of the 
Saidmarreh on the north-east; here the tribes of the Pusht-i-Kuh, 
the lower hill-country bordering the Tigris plains, have their summer 
quarters, At the northern end “of these mountains the ranges sink 
to the upland plains of Qasr-i-Shirin and Zohab. The mountain- 
country as a whole is well watered. The high summer pasture- 
grounds of the nomad tribes, which they frequent when the grass in 


1 On the southern fringe of these mountains, near the extremity of the Karan 
loop mentioned aboye, and somewhat south of the Lynch Road, the ranges 
appear to be lower and the valleys more open than elsewhere in the Bakhtiyari 
country. A good alignment for a road from the plains of Arabistan to Isfahan 
has recently been reported to exist here, 
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the lower valleys is burnt up, lie among its ranges or on its northern 

side upon the Persian plateau. The south-western side of the country 

is somewhat sparsely wooded ; much destruction of timber has been 
-eaused by the nomads. 

Some 110-180 miles NE. of Baghdad, where the Sirwan 
(upper Diyaleh), the Alvand, and the Quretu descend from the 
Persian plateau, the mountains of the plateau-edge sink to low hill- 
ranges (largely gypsum and sandstone) or to rolling plains. The 
Qasr-i-Shirin and Zohab plains form a kind of bay running up into 
the mountains from Mesopotamia. North of the Zohab district the 
hills rise again up to the Avroman Dagh beyond the Sirwan. East 
and south-east of Zohab there are ranges of considerable height 
traversing the plateau from NW. to SE., but an easy line can be 
found to Kirmanshah by making a détour to south-east down the 
Karind valley. As has been already mentioned, this depression in 
the borderland ranges affords by far the easiest approach from Meso- 
potamia to the Persian plateau. Its plains and valleys are generally 
well watered, and in parts are fairly well cultivated. 

(ce) The Desert South and West of the Euphrates.—The Arabian 
Desert, where it borders on south-western Irak, is a fairly hard 
gravelly plain, broken in places by belts and patches of sand. Its 
general slope is towards the north and north-east, and it terminates 
in a drop of 50-100 ft. on the edge of the Euphrates valley. It is 
|intersected by wadis (watercourses, dry except after rain) running 
| towards the Euphrates. Here and there are wells and, water-holes : 
their supply is at its best in winter and spring after rainfall. These 
|vains moreover produce some grass-vegetation, which for a time 
affords a fair amount of camel-grazing. The usual low desert scrub 
‘is also found. 

‘West of the Euphrates between Hit and Nejef the southern part 
of the Syrian Desert (Hamad) has the same general character. Here 
ithe desert plateau contains a depression running southwards from 
\the Euphrates near Ramadiyeh (30 miles below Hit) for about 60 miles 
ts the neighbourhood of Kerbela. This depression is divided into 


\two large basins, a northern and a southern, known respectively as 
Habbaniyeh and Abu Dibis. The Habbaniyeh basin contains a lake 
labout 56 square miles in area, and at the south-east end of the Abu 
Dibis is the small lake of the same name about 8 miles W. of 
‘Kerbela. These basins will probably be of importance for the irri- 
gation of Mesopotamia as reservoirs in which to store flood-water from 
the Euphrates and possibly from the Tigris (see further pp. 159, 163-4). 
On the western side of the Abu Dibis depression are the cultivated 
oases of Shifatheh (or Shetateh) and Rahaliyeh. The former is 
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about 35 miles W. of Kerbela, and has an area of about 50 square 
‘miles. Rahaliyeh is about 20 miles farther north; it is much less 
productive than Shifatheh. 


Upper Mesopotamia and the Adjoining Country 


This division includes (a) the upper plain-country of the Jeztreh 
(‘the Island’) lying between the middle Euphrates and the middle 
Tigris, together with the troughs of those rivers bounding it on the 
west and east, (b) the plains E. of the middle Tigris, (c) the hill- 
country of southern and central Kurdistan from the Sirwan (upper 
Diyaleh) valley*to the southern shore of Lake Van, (d) the hill- 
country lying between the northern end of the Jezireh plains and 
the edge of the Armenian plateau, together with the upland plain 
of Diarbekr, and (e) the fringe of the Syrian Desert adjoining the 
middle Euphrates valley on the west. 

(a) The Plains between the Middle Tigris and the Middle Euphrates.— 
Between the southern border of the hill-country (about lat. 37° 
37° 20’ N.) and the northern edge of the alluvium of Irak, the plains 
of the Jezireh contain about 48,000 square miles. They are generally 
more or less undulating, though they contain some wide expanses 
of flat country. Here and there they are traversed by ranges of hills 
running from east to west or from south-east to north-west. Most 
of these are quite low, but the Jebel Sinjar, a line of basalt hills 
W. of Mosul, rises to some 3,000 feet above the surrounding country. 
The surface of the plains is open and treeless. 

In the northern Jezireh numerous stream-beds run down into the 
plain from the hills, and, though most of these carry little or no 
water in their lower courses during the summer and early autumn, 
they help to form the considerable perennial rivers of the Khabar 
and Belikh, which flow into the Euphrates. Much of the northern 
Jezireh has a good soil (e. g. its western part is covered with a brown 
humus from the Qarajeh Dagh), and large areas could be brought 
under cultivation by means of irrigation- works. Before the present 
war, cultivation, though on the increase, was practically confined to 
certain districts on or near the edges of the plain and to a few areas 
in the interior where the water-supply was specially plentiful. 
Insecurity, as well as lack of water, helped to check agricultural 
development. Great tracts of the nor thern Jezireh are covered with 
rich grass in spring. 

South of the Jebel Sinjar and the lower Khabar the plain becomes 
increasingly arid, and towards its lower end turns to a hard desert, 
the surface of which is composed of gravel, gypsum, marl, borax, or 
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sand. There are also large areas in which water from wadis collects 
and on evaporation leaves an incrustation of salt. It appears that 


‘underground supplies of water can be tapped at many places. The 


southern Jezireh is traversed for most of its length by the large 
watercourse known as the Wadi Tartar, which rises near the eastern 


end of the Jebel Sinjar and runs southwards to terminate in a saline 


depression about 40 miles SW. of Samarra. The country near 


the Tartar in the upper part of its course has excellent pasture in 
‘spring. The depression at its lower end may possibly prove of use 
as a storage-reservoir for surplus flood-water from the Tigris. 


On the western and eastern sides of the Jezireh the Euphrates and 


‘Tigris have cut for themselves shallow valleys or troughs 1-5 miles 
wide, bordered by low hills or cliffs. At the bottom of these valleys 


occur stretches of alluvium, where the rivers have deposited their 


sediment in flood-time. Parts of the Euphrates trough are moderately 


cultivated by means of water-lifts or water-wheels (e.g. in the 


neighbourhood of Alas, Hadiseh, Anah, Meyyadin, and Deir ez-Zor) ; 
elsewhere the valley is either bare or filled with tamarisk and other 


‘scrub. There is a considerable amount of cultivation along the 
banks of the Tigris between Mosul and the mouth of the Great Zab. 
Between the two Zabs the villages are few and far between, and S. 


of the Lesser Zab the river-valley is mostly empty and untilled ; 


here, down to the beginning of the alluvial plain near Beled, there 


is hardly any cultivation except a little round Tekrit, Dur, and 


Samarra. 


(b) The Plains East of the Middle Tigris.—These plains slope from 
the southern Kurdish hills down to the Tigris. They are about 
40-50 miles broad in their southern part, and narrow to 10-20 miles 
towards their northern end in the neighbourhood of Mosul, till they 
terminate under the Jebel Abyadh range. Their total length is 
about 230 miles. They are traversed by the ‘Adheim, the Lesser 
Zab, and the Great Zab, tributaries of the Tigris flowing from the 
hills. In the neighbourhood and north of the Great Zab they are 
watered by a number of smaller streams. The southern part of this 


‘country is traversed from SE. to NW. by the rocky sandstone and 


conglomerate range of the Jebel Hamrin (about 400-600 ft. above 
the plain-levels), which is pierced by the Diyileh near Delli ‘Abbis, 


‘by the ‘Adheim about 35 miles farther north-west, and by the 


Tigris at the Fethah gorge, some 65 miles above Samarra. Between 

the Zabs the massif of the Qara Chok Dagh rises out of the plain to 

a height of about 2,000 ft. North of the Great Zab the plains are 

interrupted by the Jebel Maqlub, a large spur from the hill-country 

lying about 12-15 miles E. of Mosul, and the immediate neighbour- 
MBS, I B 
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hood of the Tigris above Mosul is sharply undulating and broken by 
deep ravines. 

The southern plains are open steppes of clay and gravel, clothed 
with grass in spring. On the borders of the plain and the hill- 
country there is some cultivation by settled agriculturists grouped 
at intervals in or round large villages or small towns. In the interior 
of the southern plains there are only a few semi-nomads, who raise 
small patches of crops along the rivers or from rain-water wells else- 
where. North of the Lesser Zab the villages of the semi-nomads 
become more frequent, and the plain of Erbil, where the better- 
watered country begins, is comparatively well cultivated by a settled 
population. The same is true of the plains between the Great Zab 
and Mosul and’to the north of Mosul. The country in the region of 
the Zabs has a fertile soil and a fair rainfall, and might, it is 
believed, be made very productive by irrigation. 

(c) The Highlands of Southern and Central Kurdistan.—From the 
Diyaleh valley up to the line Jeztret-ibn-“Omar—Bitlis, Mesopotamia 
is bounded on the east and north by an are of high limestone ranges 
rising to 8,000-13,000 ft. above sea-level. Between these high 
mountains and the Tigris plains is the lower hill-country, where the 
altitudes vary from 1,000 to 7,000 ft. above the sea. 

(i) The lower hill-country in the southern part of this area, E. 
of Kufri, Kirkuk, Altun Képrii, and Erbil, consists either of rolling 
downs or of lines of rocky heights, in which sandstone predominates. 
The trend of the hills is generally about NW.-SE. In spring the 
downs and valleys have much grass on them. The water-supply is 
fair, but in parts is rather scarce during the summer, when many of 
the streams dry up altogether. Between this region and the higher 
ranges are the well-watered upland plains of Suleimaniyeh and 
Raniyeh. Along the border of the hills from Kufri to north of 
Kirkuk petroleum appears in places. 

To the north of Erbil and Mosul the hills of the submontane belt 
are in general loftier and more rugged than in the down-country 
farther south. In the basin of the Great Zab, conglomerate and 
sandstone are found ; more to the north the limestone comes down’ 
to the edge of the plain in the Jebel Abyadh range S. of Zakho. 
The ranges run generally NW.-SE. or E.-W. The valleys are well 
watered, and some are well wooded. Many of them have a fertile 
soil and contain cultivation, but the country is much under-popu- 
lated, owing to inter-tribal and inter-racial fighting and raiding. 

(ii) Along the Persian frontier the high mountain-country of 
southern Kurdistan, rising to about 11,000 ft. above the sea, is well 
watered by numerous streams flowing through deep valleys or gorges 
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into the Lesser Zab, which cuts its way through the ranges from the 
Persian plateau. The mountain-slopes are well timbered in some 
regions (for example, in the Avroman, Khoshik and Bamu ranges 
K. and SE. of Suleimaniyeh); and elsewhere patches of trees and 
serub (largely oak) are found in the valley-bottoms and on the slopes, 
and many of the villages are surrounded by orchards. There are 
high pasture-grounds, especially on the eastern side of the mountain- 
belt, which are frequented in summer by nomadic and semi-nomadic 
Kurds. As elsewhere along the edge of the Persian plateau, the 
ranges run generally NW.-SE., and the tracks for pack-animals 
which cross them are all more or less difficult. Their passes are 
blocked by snow in winter. 

The high mountains of central Kurdistan cover an area which 
measures about 80 miles from south to north. On the Mesopotamian 
side this region may be roughly described as beginning N. of 
Zakho and Amadiyeh. It stretches up to the southern shore of 
Lake Van, which lies in the south-eastern corner of the Armenian 
plateau, at an altitude of over 5,000 ft. above the sea. Central 
Kurdistan is the most difficult section of the mountain-barrier cutting 
off Mesopotamia from Armenia and north-west Persia. The highest 
and most rugged part of this region is that which is traversed by the 
Great Zab between the plain of Bash Qal‘ah on the north and its 
junction with the Rudbar-i-Shin (EK. of Amadiyeh) on the south. 
Here the mountains EK. and W. of the Zab rise to heights of 
11,000-14,000 ft.; their sides are generally barren and sparsely 
wooded ; the valleys and lower slopes contain patches of cultivable 
ground, but they are often narrow and rocky gorges. To the north 
and east of this extremely difficult country the heights of the ranges 
decrease, and there are many open grassy plains and plateaux used 
as summer pastures by the Kurds. West of the Zab basin is an 
intricate complex of mountains rising to 9,000-11,000 ft., watered 
by many streams, which help to form a number of considerable 
mountain-rivers—the Khabir, the Hazil, the Rohsur, the Bohtan, 
and the Bitlis; these latter drain southwards and westwards to the 
Tigris. The valleys in this country are often well wooded and 
fertile. There is a good deal of high pasture-ground on the 
mountains. 

(d) The Highlands North of the Jezireh and the Plain of Diarbekr.— 
The northern hill-country between the Euphrates on the west and 
the line Jeziret-ibn-‘Omar— Bitlis on the east falls into three divisions : 
(i) the hill-country of the Tur Abdin and the Qarajeh Dagh ; (ii) the 
upland plain of Diarbekr; (iii) the eastern Taurus ranges between 
the Euphrates and the valley of the Bitlis Su, SW. of Lake Van, 
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The Tur Abdin and the Qarajeh Dagh country may be compared to 
the chord of an arc formed by the eastern Taurus ; between the chord 
and the are lie the plain of Diarbekr and the open rolling country 
which adjoins it. 

(i) The plain of the Jezireh is bounded on the north by the Tur 
Abdin plateau (E. of Mardin) and by the hill-country which has its 
centre and highest point in the Qarajeh Dagh (W. of Mardin). 

The southern side of the Tur Abdin rises abruptly from the plain. 
East and north of the plateau lies the valley of the Tigris. On its 
western side, between it and the spurs of the Qarajeh Dagh country, 
there is a depression running N. and 8. which affords an important 
line of communication between Diarbekr and the great Mesopotamian 
plain; Diarbekr lies at the northern end of this depression, Mardin at ~ 
the southern. 

The summit of the Tur Abdin is 3,000-4,000 ft. above the sea and 
1,600-2,000 ft. above the plain. It is traversed by rocky ridges, 
mostly basaltic, covered with low oaks and brushwood. The soil, 
though much overlaid by stones, is often fertile, but water is scarce 
in summer. The least stony and best watered part of the plateau is 
the north-western, towards Diarbekr. 

North-west of Mardin are the Mazi Dagh and the larger and more 
important Qarajeh Dagh (alt. 6,070 ft.) with their rocky spurs and out- 
liers. On its southern side this region presents no such abrupt con- 
tinuous wall as does the Tur Abdin; its spurs run out in rocky 
parallel ridges which separate from each other the fertile districts of 
Veirin Shehr, Urfeh—Harran, and Seruj. The surface of the Qarajeh 
Dagh is basaltic, and the basalt extends southwards to the neighbour- 
hood of Veirin Shehr ; to the south-west the underlying limestone 
comes to the surface in the ranges of the Tektek Dagh and the 
Nimrud Dagh, the one E., the other W., of the Urfeh plain. The 
slopes of the Qarajeh Dagh afford pasture-grounds for Kurdish 
tribes, but this country contains practically no settled population. 
Its water-supply is rather scanty in summer. 

(ii) North and east of Diarbekr lies a country of flat or rolling 
plains and open downs, watered by the Tigris and by tributaries of 
that river flowing from the hills on the north. The soil of this 
country is mainly clay and gravel. Near Diarbekr there are alluvial 
flats along the Tigris. At present this region is far from being 
cultivated in proportion to its fertility. 

An extension of the plains towards the east gives easy communica- 
tion with Zokh, Sairt, and the valley of the Bitlis Su. 

(iii) The ranges of the eastern Taurus run in a crescent-shaped line 
between the Euphrates and the valley of the Bitlis Su, SW. of 
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Lake Van. They rise to about 7,000-9,000 ft., and are formed 
mainly of Archaean crystalline schists, with Eocene rocks (limestone 
and sandstone) on their lower slopes, and large outcrops of voleanic 
rock appearing here and there. West of Bitlis the mountain-belt 
broadens out in the Sassun country, which before the war contained 
a considerable number of Armenian villages. The main crossings of 
the eastern Taurus leading from Mesopotamia to western Armenia 
are the Arghana defile NW. of Diarbekr, the Kulp valley 50 miles 
W. of Bitlis, and the Bitlis Pass and valley. 

(e) The Syrian Desert—The country bordering the middle 
Euphrates valley on the west is arid desert in its southern part, and 
becomes gradually less arid towards the north, until, above the line 
Raqgqah—Hama, more or less cultivable soil is reached. The country 
N. of this line up to the foot of the Taurus is described in the 
Handbook of Syria and Palestine. 

The Syrian Desert (Hamad)is a plain sloping towards the Euphrates, 
and at its eastern edge falling away in a drop of some 100-200 ft. to 
the bottom of the Euphrates trough. The plain is broken here and 
there by ranges of low hills. The surface is generally sand or shingle, 
varied here and there by outcrops of volcanic rock. In the spring 
wide areas are covered with grass, which withers a few weeks later 
in the heat of early summer. Wells and water-holes are very scarce 
in the southern Hamad (as, for instance, between Hit and Damascus), 
and are somewhat more frequent in the northern desert, us on the 
line Deir ez-Zor—Damascus. The wadis (watercourses) which inter- 
sect the plain are generally dry except for a few hours after rain. 
The water-supply is at its best in spring. 


River System 


The Euphrates and the Tigris are the channels through which 
drainage from the Armenian tableland, from the western side of the 
Persian plateau, from the hill-country of northern Mesopotamia, and 
from the upper Mesopotamian plains is carried into the Persian Gulf. 
The Karun and the smaller streams to the east of it bring down to 
the gulf the drainage from the south-western side of the Persian 
plateau. The common outlet of the Kuphrates, the Tigris, and the 
Karin on to the gulf is the Shatt el“Arab. On the navigation of 


these rivers see pp. 280-7. 
The Euphrates and Tigris 


The main sources of the Euphrates are two considerable streams 
(the Qara or Frat Su and the Murad Su), which, after traversing the 
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Armenian plateau from east to west, join their waters near its south- 
western corner, some 25 miles WNW. of Kharput. From the junction 
of these two rivers the Euphrates cuts its way southwards through 
the Taurus in a series of gorges, and, afteremerging from the moun- 
tains, flows, on a course of about 650 miles, in a shallow valley or trough © 
between the western edge of upper Mesopotamia on one side and 
northern Syria and the Syrian Desert on the other. At Hit it enters 
the alluvial bed in which it flows thence to the sea. It passes along 
the western and southern sides of the alluvial plain of Irak, ap- 
proaching to within 25 miles of the Tigris in the neighbourhood of 
Ctesiphon, but again diverging from that river. Its waters divide 
into branches and spill over marshes and broads, until, about 400 miles | 
by river below Hit, what remains of them joins the waters of the 
Tigris, partly at Kurna, partly at Gurmat “Ali a few miles above 
Basra. | 
The streams forming the head-waters of the Zigris (the Arghana Su 
and the Dibeneh Su) rise on the southern edge of the Armenian | 
plateau, just N. of the eastern Taurus and close to the Murad Su. 
The Arghana Su has its sources 8. of Kharput, within a few miles of 
the Euphrates. The Arghana and the Dibeneh penetrate the barrier 
of the Taurus and unite in the lowlands of Diarbekr, some 20 miles 
N. of that town. The Tigris flows along the southern side of the | 
lowlands until, 60 miles below Diarbekr, it enters a succession of 
gorges between the Tur Abdin plateau to the south and west, and 
the mountains of central Kurdistan to the north and east. It leaves” 
the mountains near Jeztret-ibn-“Omar, 170 miles below Diarbekr, | 
and thence flows in a trough through the upper Mesopotamian. 
plains, passing by Mosul to Samarra, 340 miles below Jeziret-ibn-| 
‘Omar. Some 15 miles below Samarra it enters its alluvial bed, and 
follows a course through northern and eastern Irak for about 
550 miles. As it proceeds southwards, more and more of its water 
is spilt into marshes, and, though some of this returns to the main 
channel, its volume is much reduced by the time a part of the 
Euphrates is met at Kurna, | 
From Kurna downwards the united waters of the Euphrates and 
the ‘Tigris are known as the Shatt el-Arab, a large river about 
125 miles long, which at Mohammareh, about 48 miles from its 
mouth, is joined by the greater part of the waters of the Karan. | 
Drainage.—Outside the boundaries of this area the Huphrates: 
drains a large part of the Armenian plateau and the north-eastern 
corner of Syria. Within this area it receives two large tributaries in 
upper Mesopotamia, the Belikh and the Khabur. These drain the 
western and central parts of the northern Jezireh plain and the 
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southern slopes of the Qarajeh Dagh hill-country and Tur Abdin 
plateau, which overlook that plain from the north. Below its 
junction with the Khabar, 280 miles by river above Hit, the 
Euphrates receives no tributary river: there are only wadis (water- 
courses), which from time to time bring down to it a part of the 
rainfall of the Syrian and southern Jezireh deserts. 
The Tigris drains, first, the southern side of the Armenian plateau 
through a number of streams, the most important of which is the 
Batman Su; secondly, the mountains of central Kurdistan through 
the Bohtan, the Rohsur, the Hazil, the Khabir, and the Great Zab ; 
and thirdly, the western side of the Persian plateau through the Great 
Zab and Lesser Zab, the “Adheim, the Diyaleh, and the Karkeh. 
Of these tributaries the Great Zab rises on the Persian frontier east 
of Lake Van and cuts its way right through the high eastern ranges 
of the central Kurdish mountains, taking their drainage; in the 
southern part of its course, below the neighbourhood of Amadiyeh, 
it is fed by streams from the eastern side of the Persian plateau and 
from the lower hill-country E. of Mosul; it joins the Tigris 35 miles 
below Mosul. The Lesser Zab rises on the Persian plateau, not far 
from the south-west corner of Lake Urmia, and, after flowing south- 
wards for some 80 miles, breaks through the mountain-barrier S. of 
Ser Desht and Raniyeh, and drains the hill-country between Raniyeh 
and Altun Koprii ; it enters the Tigris 100 miles below Mosul, under 
the Jebel Hamrin. Just below the point where the Tigris begins to 
flow over an alluvial bed, the ‘Adheim river comes in from the north; 
this stream, which drains the lower hill-country between Kirkuk, 
Suleimaniyeh, and Kufri, carries in the dry season little or no water 
in the lower part of its course. A few miles S. of Baghdad the 
Tigris is joined by the Diydlch, known in its upper course as the 
Sirwan. This river brings water from the provinces of Ardelan and 
Kirmanshah on the Persian plateau ; most of its supply in the low- 
water season is used for the irrigation of the country NE. of Baghdad. 
Below the Diyaleh a number of stream-beds descend into the plains 
from the hills of the Pusht-i-Kth. Most of these are dry in the 
‘low-water season, but the southernmost of them is the channel of a 
large river, the Karkeh, which drains a considerable area of Luristan. 
The greater part of the water that descends from the Pusht-i-Kth 
towards the Tigris is lost in swamps before it reaches that river, but 
a certain proportion of the Karkeh water finds its way into the Tigris 
or into the Shatt el“Arab a few miles below Kurna. 
High and Low-water Seasons: Discharge: Silt.—The volume of 
water in the Euphrates and Tigris varies considerably during the 
year. ‘This variation has most important effects on irrigation and 
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agriculture, on navigation, on movement by land in Irak, &e. The 
great increase in the volume of the rivers during certain months is | 
caused by rainfall and melting snow in the highlands of Armenia, 
Kurdistan, and Persia. ; 

The low-water season may be said to last from July to November, 
the high-water season from December to June. The Tigris is at its 
lowest in Irak in October and throughout most of November. 
Towards the end of the latter month and in December there may be 
irregular rises due to rainstorms over a wide area, and the river may 
even (exceptionally) touch overflow level. In January the regular 
rise of the river begins, and in this month and in February it may © 
reach overflow levels for short periods. In the latter half of March 
or at the beginning of April come the great floods of spring, when 
the river is at its highest. Throughout May and June it is steadily 
falling, and in July the low-water season may be considered to begin, 
the river continuing to decrease. The rise and fall of the Euphrates 
take a similar general course, but its spring floods are about a week 
later than those of the Tigris. Both rivers, and especially the Tigris, 
are liable te rise in sudden and violent spates. By far the greater 
part of the water that passes Baghdad and Hindiyeh is spilt into 
marshes farther downstream and lost by evaporation. 

In the flood months of March, April, and May the average dis- 
charge of the Tigris at Baghdad is about 100,000 cusecs!, but for 
short periods the river may discharge as much as 250,000 cusees. 
In the low-water months of August, September, and October the 
average is about 10,600 cusecs. At Kut el-Amara, while the low- 
water discharge is about the same as at Baghdad, the flood discharge 
is greater (about 160,000 cusees?) owing to the contribution 
received in high water from the Diyaleh, which in low water is dry. 
Between Kut el-Amara and Qal'at Salih the volume of the Tigris 
is enormously reduced by spills and distribution through canals. 
As far as Amara the reduction occurs chiefly in the flood season : 
thus at Amara above the Jehaleh (Chahala) canal the average flood 
discharge is only 35,000 cusecs; the low-water discharge is about 
10,100 cusecs. Between Amara and Qal‘at Salih the great canals 
have been taking off much water in the low season as well as in 
flood; thus the flood discharge at Amara below the Jehaleh canal 
was recently reported to be 20,000 cusecs, the low-water discharge 
5,600 cusees, while for Qal‘at Salih the figures were 4,000 cusees in 
flood and 2,800 cusees in a low river. Below Qal‘at Salih there is 
an increase in the volume of the river due to a return of water from 
the marshes; at Ezra’s Tomb the flood discharge is 138,400 cusecs, 


" Cusecs = cubic feet per second. 
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the low-water discharge 7,700. At Kurna the river discharges about 
28,000 cusecs in flood. 

In northern Irak the Euphrates has a smaller discharge than the 
Tigris in the flood months ; the average for the Euphrates on the 
section Hit—Hinrdiyeh is about 87,000 cusecs against 100,000 for 
the Tigris at Baghdad. Moreover the Euphrates in its most violent 
flood does not rise here much beyond 160,000 cusecs. On the other 
hand in the months of low water the discharge of the Euphrates in 
northern Irak is somewhat greater than that of the Tigris (about 
14,000 cusecs against 10,600 cusecs). 

Both rivers bring down a great quantity of sediment in the high- 
water season. In lower Mesopotamia part of this sediment forms 
shifting banks in the channels, part is deposited in marshes or lakes 
or in irrigation-channels. By the time the two rivers meet at 
Kurna both have lost most of their silt, the Euphrates especially 
being comparatively clear in its lower course. 

Effect of Floods in Irak.—In upper Mesopotamia the floods of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris are contained in their valleys or troughs. 
They flood low foreshores in the bottom of their troughs, but do not 
spread very far. In the alluvium of lower Mesopotamia on the 
other hand the water of the rivers spreads out in great inundations, 
and has been known to change its main channel. Here the river- 
beds are not nearly capable of taking all the flood-season discharge ; 
the soft alluvial soil is easily penetrated, and the ground-levels, which 
are below the high-flood levels of the rivers, fall gradually away from 
the banks. Moreover, since the former irrigation-system was de- 
stroyed in the Middle Ages, the slight and partial attempts to control 
the flow of the water have not only been inadequate, but have often 
made matters worse. Before the present war the Turkish authori- 
ties tried by means of bunds (dykes and dams) to limit the floods 
round Baghdad, and they had the Hindiyeh Barrage and Hilla 
Regulator built for the distribution of the water between the two 
main branches into which the Euphrates divides below Museyib. 
Elsewhere the only protective works were small and weak earthen 
dykes along the river-banks. The Arabs were left to cut canals, 
build dams, and reclaim land along the river-banks to suit their 
private and local needs, and their work often had disastrous effects. 
Only by the construction of a system of barrages and escapes at the 
head of the alluvial plain (that is, between Hit and Felltjeh on the 
Euphrates and in the neighbourhood of Samarra on the Tigris) can 
excessive flooding he effectively prevented in Irak. — 

The amount of spill which occurs at this point or that, and the 
position and extent of the inundations, vary more or less from year 
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to year, according to the volume of the flood, the way in which it 
rises, and the obstacles or opportunities which it encounters. Condi- 
tions are constantly changing, and until the Euphrates and Tigris 
are properly controlled they may always be expected to present 
new problems. 

The Euphrates between Fellajeh and Diwaniyeh flows at a higher 
level than the Tigris between Baghdad and Kut el-Amara, and the 
country between the rivers in north-western Irak is therefore flooded 
mainly from the Euphrates. The fiood-water finds its way through 
long canals, the relics of the old irrigation-system, far into the 
interior of the plain, and there forms shallow marshes. Just below 
Museyib (70 miles by river below Felltjeh) the Euphrates bifureates 
into two large branches, called the Hindiyeh and the Hilla, which 
join again 110 miles to the south-south-east near Samaweh. In the 
past the main volume of water has flowed now in one, now in 
another of these branches.’ Between 1865 and 1890 the main stream 
shifted from the eastern (Hilla) branch to the western (Hindiyeh). 
After several unsuccessful attempts to check the process, which was 
threatening to dry up the Hilla branch altogether, the new Hindiyeh 
Barrage and the Hilla Regulator were constructed (1913) to regulate 
the flow of water down the two channels. On the Hindiyeh branch 
the Euphrates spreads out in large reedy marshes and broads, where 
the Euphrates deposits much of its sediment. Below the junction 
of the two branches at Samaweh the Euphrates again flows in a 
single channel past Nasirtyeh to the neighbourhood of Stq esh- 
Shuytkh. From here part of the Euphrates water flows eastwards 
to Kurna, where the Tigris is met. But from Nasirtyeh downwards 
the Euphrates, now flowing at a lower level than the Tigris, receives 
from the north a great quantity of Tigris water, which finds its way 
through the canals and marshes between the two rivers. The volume 
of the Euphrates, thus increased, is beyond the capacity of the 
channel leading to Kurna (called the Old Channel), and most of the 
Kuphrates water is forced southwards and south-eastwards, and 
forms a large area of open water and swamp, through which the 
New Channel drains into the Shatt el-‘Arab at Gurmat ‘Ali, a few 
miles above Basra. 

The Tigris is liable to flood more or less of the neighbourhood of 
its banks from above Baghdad down to Kut el-Amara. At the 
latter place a large channel, the Shatt el-Hai, branches southwards 
from the right bank of the Tigris, and in the months of high river 
carries off a considerable quantity of water, which eventually reaches 
the Euphrates below Nasirlyeh by various outlets. The Shatt el-Hai 
was the main bed of the Tigris from the seventh to the sixteenth 
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century; at present it is dry during the low-water season (from 
about July to about February). Below Kut el-Amara more and 
more flood-water drains southwards into swamps, and from just 
above Amara to Qal‘at Salih an enormous amount of water is taken 
off from the river by large canals, and it has been feared that, unless 
preventive measures were taken, the Tigris might altogether leave 
its present bed below Amara. Great permanent marshes are formed 
‘on both sides of the river, and between Qal‘at Salih and Ezra’s Tomb 
the Tigris is reduced to a narrow, winding channel. Part of the 
water spilt from the right bank of the Tigris drains down into the 
Euphrates between Nasirtyeh and Kurna; much water in the marshes 
E. and W. of the Tigris is lost there by evaporation ; much returns 
through many channels into the Tigris between Ezra’s Tomb and 
Kurna. 

Conditions affecting Navigation.—In upper Mesopotamia the general 
physical conditions affecting navigation on the Tigris and the 
Euphrates are the swiftness of the current, due to a comparatively 
steep fall, and the presence in the river-beds of rocks and ledges of 
shingle, causing rapids and shallows. As waterways therefore the 
middle Euphrates and middle Tigris have been used almost entirely 
for down-stream traffic by flat-bottomed boats or rafts (see further 
pp. 286-7. 290-2). 

In lower Mesopotamia the inferiority of the Euphrates to the 
Tigris as a waterway is due to the greater dispersion of the Euphrates 
water in branches, canals, and broads. This dispersion has left the 
lower Euphrates very shallow in parts during the low-water season, 
with a slack current, which has enabled the silt to form here and 
there in bars, over which there is very little water. The Tigris loses 
much of its water in spills, and has its banks of silt, which give 
trouble in a low river, and its narrows in its lower reaches, which 
are difficult at all seasons, but it keeps a greater proportion of water 
in one bed than does the Euphrates, and flows more strongly, and 
therefore has better depths in the months of low river. The Tigris, 
as a waterway, is capable of iniprovement by a thorough training of 
its channel and by the limitation of the amount of water distributed 
through canals so far as may be consistent with the needs of irrigation. 
Measures have already been taken to preserve and improve the river 
in the narrows between Amara and Qal‘at Salih. As regards the 
Euphrates, a scheme has been proposed for the restoration of the old 
channel between Kurna and Saq esh-Shuytkh. For the obstacles 
to navigation formed by the old and new Hindiyeh Barrages and 
by the Hilla Regulator see pp. 283-4. 
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The Karun, Jerrahi, and Hindiyan 


The Karun, rising in the Bakhtiyari country, about 100 miles Ww. 
of Isfahan, flowanl in a winding course (at first SE. and then NW.) ) 
through deep valleys and gorges among the Bakhtiyari mountains, — 
till it emerges from the hills above * Shushtar ; thence it flows 
southwards through the plains of Arabistan. Below Shushtar it 
divides into two arms—-the Ab-i-Shatait and Ab-i-Gargar—which _ 
join again at Band-i-Qir 32 miles farther south. After breaking in 
a series of rapids through the sandstone hills at Ahwaz (where it 
drops about 7-8 ft. in 2,000 yds.), the Karan winds for about 115 
miles through the alluvial flats of southern Arabistan. It discharges 
most of its water into the Shatt e]“Arab at Mohammareh ; part finds © 
its way to the sea through the Bahman Shir channel, which takes — 
off from the main stream a few miles above Mohammareh and 
reaches the Persian Gulf 12 miles E. of the Shatt el-“Arab. 

The Kartin drains the Bakhtiyari country, and through its tribu- 
tary, the Diz, a large part of eastern Luristan. One parent branch 
of the Diz rises near Burujird in north-eastern Luristan, and, after a 
southerly course, breaks through the mountains N. of Dizfal. About 
32 miles above Dizful it is joined from the east by the other parent 
branch which flows through the mountains from Faridan. Both of 
these branches are called the Diz; the easterly one is also known as 
the Gand. Their united waters, after passing Dizful, flow into the 
Kartin at Band-i-Qtr. * 

The seasonal variations of volume on the Karan follow the same 
general course as those on the Euphrates and Tigris (see p. 24), but 
it is even more subject than they are to sudden irregular rises. In 
southern Arabistan the Karun floods, escaping by side channels, 
form patches of marsh in the country along its course ; but compared 
with the lower Tigris and Euphrates the lower Karan is well 
contained by its bed. 

The rapids at Ahwaz are practically unnavigable. Below them there 
are good depths for navigation by river-craft. Above them the river 
is navigable to within a few miles of Shushtar (see further p. 285). 

The Jerrahi and Hindiyan are comparatively unimportant, but 
they and their tributaries water fertile districts (e.g. Ramuz, Fella- 
htyeh, and Behbehan). The Jerrahi is formed in the Ramuz district 
in eastern Arabistan by two streams, the Ab-i-Ramuz from the 
northern part of the Kuhgala country and the Marun from Behbehan. 
After winding through the plains it reaches the Fellahtyeh district, 
where it irr igates and floods a considerable area, breaking up into a net. 
work of water- cuts. Its main channel here becomes the Fellahiyeh— 
Marid canal, which connects with the lower Karin, about 15 miles 
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above Mohammareh. The Jerrahi has no outlet of any size on the 
Persian Gulf. 

The Hindiyan is formed by two streams from the highlands east 
and east-south-east of Behbehan, which water part of the Behbehan 
plain and unite some 22 miles N. of Bandar Dilam. It flows with 
a deep and rapid course through the Zaidan plain and past Hindiyan 
village, to reach the Gulf some 70 miles E. of the mouth of the Shatt 
el-‘Arab. Its estuary lies among mud-flats, and is encumbered by 
shoals. Only native craft of 20-30 tons use the river, navigating 
up to Hindtyan village, a distance of some 32 miles by water. 


Coast 


This area touches the sea only on a narrow front at the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Here the coast of the alluvial plains of Irak and 
Arabistan, wedged in between the north-eastern corner of the Arabian 
Desert and the south-western corner of the Persian plateau, extends 
for about 130 miles from the mouth of the Khor Zobeir on the west 
to a point between the mouth of the Hindiyan river and Bandar 
Dilam on the east. This coast is low and marshy, liable to flood, 
and fringed with flat mud-banks or islands, which have been formed 
by silt brought down by the rivers. The openings in it are the river- 
mouths, obstructed by bars of mud, and three or four long inlets. 

Beyond the western end of this coast-line the large alluvial island 
of Bubayan masks the higher Arabian coast between the Khor 
Zobeir and the Bay of Koweit. It is at Koweit Bay that the Arabian 
Desert first fronts the open Gulf. The northern side of the bay is 
bordered by hills some 150-400 ft. high ; a gently undulating sandy 
plain lies to the west and south. 

Eastwards the coast of Arabistan is succeeded by a strip of low 
alluvial land, a few miles wide, running SE. between the Gulf and 
the foot-hills of the Persian plateau to Bushire. 

Shallows and mud-banks make the coast of Irak and Arabistan 
difficult to approach from the gulf. The bar at the mouth of the 
Shatt el-“Arab needs dredging to make it passable at all tides by 
large ocean-going steamers. Between the Shatt el--Arab and Bushire 
there are no natural harbours for large vessels. West of the Shatt 
el“Arab the Khor Zobeir, which runs up into the desert towards 
Basra, has fairly deep water within 20 or 25 miles of Basra, but its 
approaches from land and sea, its configuration and dimensions, 
appear to make it unsuitable for regular use as a harbour (see 
further Vol. II, Route 1C). The important harbour of Koweit is 
50-60 miles SW. of the mouth of the Shatt el-‘Arab. 

Desert, marsh, and inundation make the coast difficult of access 
from the land side. 


CHAPTER II 


CLIMATE 


Introduction—Upper Mesopotamia—Lower Mesopotamia—Conditions affecting 
aviation—Tables. 


IntTRODUCTION 


Tue climatic conditions of Mesopotamia are those of a subtropical 
area which lies at a distance from any ocean, and therefore are of 
a semi-arid type, although an appreciable amount of rain falls in the 
winter months. In the winter the atmospheric pressure is compara- 
tively high over northern Syria and Mesopotamia, since they lie on 
the outskirts of the great high-pressure system of central Asia; and, 
while the air-currents at this season are somewhat variable in their 
directions, winds from the north-west predominate in all parts of 
the country. 

Rain occurs during the passage of cyclonic depressions, some of 
which come from the eastern Mediterranean, and others probably 
pass across Asia Minor, but at other times the north-westerly winds 
descending from the high plateau to the northward arrive at the low- 
lying Jeztreh as dry and comparatively warm winds. In summer 
this effect is more strongly marked, and these north-westerly winds, 
warmed by their descent from the plateau and in their passage to 
lower latitudes, sweep over the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates as 
hot, dry winds, which blow fairly continuously from May until 
October. At this season the great low-pressure area of north-west 
India, which is related to the monsoon of the Indian Ocean, extends 
to the Persian Gulf, and the pressure gradient which exists from the 
eastern Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf maintains this flow of air 
over Mesopotamia throughout these months. 

Consequently the land depends on the waters of its two great rivers 
for its fertility, since the rainfall alone is insufficient to maintain 
vegetation through the summer. Drawing their supply largely from 
the snowfall in the mountains of Armenia, the levels of the Tigris 
and Kuphrates increase in the spring months, and begin to diminish 
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as midsummer approaches. As in Egypt, the cultivator is dependent 
on the water of the rivers for bringing his crops to maturity, but in 
Mesopotamia they are at their highest in April and May, whereas the 
rains of Abyssinia from June to September produce the annual Nile 
flood of Egypt in August and September. 

In a region so sparsely inhabited and so little civilized as Meso- 
potamia, the places at which meteorological observations have been 


~made are naturally few. Some have been carried on for short periods 


among the foot-hills of the Taurus in the northern portion of the 
basin of the Euphrates, while others have been made for longer 
periods at Baghdad and Basra, and have been published in the 
Meteorological Reports of the Indian Government. Besides these, 


a series of observations which extends over six years has been made 


at Babylon. 
We have therefore meteorological observations from the following 


places in Mesopotamia, but they are too few in number and extend 
over too limited periods to represent adequately the extensive basin 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates : 


Period of a \ : , 
Place Bi cet ehiiotees Altitude. Latitude N. | Longitude E. 
Upper Mesopotamia ; Years. Feet, 
De iss is 3,200 at git fae, 
Aintab 5 7 , 52 | 12755 37 4 Bae S35) 
Urfeh . 5 oi 1,870 ay dla 38 47 
Diarbekr 2-4 1,950 B7 OBA 40 22 
Mosul 3-4 yee? 36 22 43 14 
osul . . . = | 830° oO 22 ‘ 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad ‘ z 21 120 Some 44 26 
Babylon s ¢ 4 5-6 100 832 30 44 20 
Basra . ji Hal 25 
Mohammareh . : 3 2 30° 26 48 13 
Persian Gulf : c 
' Bushire 5 & ; 33 25 29 0) 49 50 
Bahrein A ; ‘ 8 18 
Jask . : ‘ 5 18 ite 25) TAT 57 648 
Muscat é é i 18 20 Dome 58 35 


* The altitudes of some stations are uncertain. Those marked with an asterisk 
are taken from the Royal Geographical Society’s map of 1910, the other value 
being that quoted in the observations, 
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Of these twelve stations ‘Aintab, Urfeh, and Diarbekr represent the 
climate of the hilly country which lies immediately to the southward 
of the mountain-ranges extending from the Gulf of Iskanderun on 
the west to Lake Van on the east. This region, which forms a part 
of the upper basins of the Euphrates and the Tigris, lies at an altitude 
of 1,500 to 3,000 feet, while many of the hills rise to greater heights. 
At ‘Aintab the observations, which relate to rainfall only, extend 
over thirty-two years. At Urfeh and Diarbekr the periods are shorter, 
being seven (1900-6) and two to four years (1901-5) respectively, but 
the observations are more complete and include all climatic factors. 

Situated on the banks of the Tigris, about 100 miles farther south 
than Diarbekr and more to the eastward, is Mosul, where observations 
have been made for three to four years (1908-11). This town, which 
is about 900 feet above sea-level, represents the climate of the southern 
part of upper Mesopotamia, where more arid conditions prevail than 
in the foot-hills. At Mosul itself the winter rainfall is considerable, 


but in the Jezireh it decreases gradually as the hill-country is left 
behind. 


Uprrr MESOPOTAMIA 


Temperature (Tables I-VII, pp. 44-9) 


The coldest month is January, while the hottest is July or August, 
there being but little difference between these two months. The 
mean temperature of the day (Table I) varies from about 40° F. in 
January (81° F. at Diarbekr) to about 90° F. in July and August, the 
increase being at the rate of about ten degrees per month from April 
onwards. September sees a definite reduction of temperature after 
the summer heat, and in October and November the temperature 
diminishes rapidly. 

The difference between the temperature at Mosul and that of the 
stations in the hills is not very apparent in the mean temperature, 
but is clearly seen in the daily and monthly extremes (Tables II-VI). 
The mean daily maximum temperature in Mosul in July is 110° F., 

‘or 11° higher than at Diarbekr, while the mean monthly maximum, 
the highest temperature which may ordinarily be expected in the 
month, is 116-6° F., or 11° and 12° above that recorded at Diarbekr 
and Urfeh respectively. 

Fairly low temperatures occur at all these stations annually, the 
mean daily minimum being 26-4° F, at Diarbekr and 32° F. at Mosul 
in January, but occasionally much lower readings are recorded. The 
mean monthly minimum in January is 27-1° F. at Urfeh, 19-2° F. at 
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Mosul, and even 10-9° F. at Diarbekr. This severe cold at Diarbekr 
is doubtless due to its position in a basin, into which the cold air 
-drains from the surrounding mountains. 

The lowest and highest temperatures which have been recorded 
show the same wide range, though the observations have not yet 
extended over a long period, seven years being available for Urfeh, 
but from two to four for Diarbekr, and from three to four years 
for Mosul. 


Highest | | Lowest Pande 

Place. Temperature Month. Temperature Month. op g 
recorded. °F. recorded. °F. ; 

AS 110-7 July 19-4 December | 913 

Diarbekr , F 107.8 August "-0-4 January 108°2 

Mosul . é | 118.8 July 4.3 39 1145 


This represents the extreme range of temperature which has 
been recorded for each place during the period for which observa- 
tions are available. If, however, the difference between the lowest 
mean monthly minimum and the highest mean monthly maximum 
(Tables III and VI, pp. 44-5 and 46-7), that is, between the lowest 
and highest temperatures which may ordinarily be expected in any 
year, be taken, the annual range is: for Urfeh, 77-1° F.; for Diarbekr, 
94.4° F.; and for Mosul, 97-4° F. 


Rainfall (Tables IX and X, pp. 50-1) 


In upper Mesopotamia the rainfall is moderately plentiful at 
stations in and near the mountains, but it diminishes rapidly towards 
the alluvial plain of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

The station of ‘Aintab, which is situated in the hills about 
60 miles to the north of Aleppo, has an average annual rainfall of 
22-05 inches, as deduced from a series of observations which extends 
over 32 years (Table IX, p. 50). The greatest amount of rain falls in 
December (4-18 inches), while more than 8 inches are recorded in 
November, January, and February. The months of July, August, 
and September are rainless, while the average rainfall in June is 
only 0.24 inch. 

At the other stations the observations are probably too few as 
yet to furnish satisfactory averages, but they all show the heaviest 
rainfall as occurring in March, with a secondary maximum ‘in 
December at Urfeh, and in November at Diarbekr and Mosul. This 
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approximates to the yearly distribution of rainfall at stations in 
western Persia. The number of rainy days shows maxima in the 
same months (Table X, p. 50), and call for no special remark. 

Snow occurs in upper Mesopotamia in December and January, and 
sometimes in February and March as well. It is recorded on eight 
days on the average at Diarbekr and on two at Urfeh during the 
winter. 


Humidity (Table VIII, p. 48) 


The mean relative humidity at Urfeh is remarkably low and, if 
the figures are correct, must be ascribed to the féhn effect when the 
winds blow from the northward over the high mountain-ranges 
of Asia Minor and descend to the much lower level of the basin of 
the Euphrates as warm and dry winds. In summer the humidity 
is particularly low, being from 26 to 29 per cent. At Mosul it is 
considerably higher, especially in December and January. 


Thunderstorms (Table XII, p. 54) 


Thunderstorms are moderately common, and occur most frequently 
in April and May, when the average number for the month is 4 at 
Diarbekr and 8 at Urfeh, the average number in the year being 14-6 
at the former and 10-3 at the latter place. 


Cloud (Table XIII, p. 54) 


Observations of the amount of cloud are available from Urfeh, and 
also from Mosul, where observations were made three times daily. 
While the summer months, June to September, are almost cloudless, 
the amount increases rapidly in the autumn, until during the winter 
months the mean amount is from 4 to 5, Mosul showing a maximum 


of 5 to 6 in April (Table XIII, p. 54), ona scale in which 10 represents 
a completely overcast sky. 


Lower MeEsoporaMtia 


The northern portion of lower Mesopotamia extends from about 
Baghdad on the Tigris to Kurna at the junction of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and its extremely hot and dry climate is represented 
by the meteorological observations which have been taken at Baghdad 
and Babylon. At Baghdad these extend over a period of twenty-one 
years, while at Babylon they were made regularly for six years by an 
archaevlogical mission which was carrying out excavations there. 
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To the south of the junction of the two rivers at Kurna the climate 
becomes very damp as well as hot, and heavy dews are of frequent 
occurrence, the conditions approximating to those of the Persian 
Gulf. Basra, a station where meteorological observations were 


- made for eleven years before the war, represents this portion of the 


country, while some observations made during four months in the 
summer of 1885 at Mohammareh are also available. 


Temperature (Tables I to VII, pp. 44-9) 


In lower Mesopotamia the mean temperature ranges from 47° F. 
in January to 95° F. in July, while at Baghdad and Basra the range 
is somewhat less. December, January, and February are the coldest 
months; from March onwards the temperature rises steadily at 
the rate of about 10° F. per month until June. June, July, and 
August are the hottest months of the year, the maximum usually 
falling in July or August. 

As is to be expected in this semi-arid region, the maximum tem- 
peratures are very high. The mean daily maximum is from 57° F., 


_ to 60° F. in January, and rises to 110° F. and 111° F. in August at 


Baghdad and Babylon, and to 104° F. at Basra. The mean monthly 


' maximum temperature for August is considerably higher, being 


119.5° F. at Baghdad, while the highest temperatures which had 


- been recorded at these four stations up to 1914 are 121-3° F. at 


Babylon and 121-0° F. at Baghdad in August. While such high 
temperatures are annually experienced in the summer, frost occurs 
occasionally in December, January, and February, The mean 
monthly minimum temperature in January is 27.5° F. for Baghdad, 
and 26-1° F. at Babylon, while the lowest temperatures which had 
been recorded before 1914 are 18-6° F. for Baghdad and 18-9° F. for 
Babylon. 

The extreme annual range of temperature is hardly so great as in 
upper Mesopotamia, although the maximum in August is higher, 
since the minimum in January is not nearly so low as, for instance, 
at Diarbekr. 


Highest Lowest Rang 
Place. Temperature ‘Month. Temperature Month. op 
recorded. °F. recorded. °F, 
Baghdad : 7 121-0 August 18.6 December} 102.4 
Babylon F A 121:3 9 18-9 Ms 102-4 
Basra . 5 : 114-4 July 23-7 January 90:7 


(OP, 
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The greatest ranges of temperature which may ordinarily be 
anticipated, i.e. the difference between the mean monthly maximum 
and mean monthly minimum temperatures, are 92-0° F., 90-9° F., 
and 76-5° F. for these three stations respectively. 


Rainfall (Table IX, p. 50) 


While the rainfall of lower Mesopotamia is less than that of 
upper Mesopotamia, still an inch of rain usually falls in each 
of three months of the year. At Baghdad and Babylon the largest 
rainfall is in March, while at Basra the total for January is the 
highest, being thus intermediate between the later date of the 
maximum rainfall at places in northern Irak, and December, when 
the heaviest rainfall at places in the Persian Gulf is recorded. The 
total amount is not large at any station, ranging on the average 
from 4 to 7 inches. June to September are practically rainless, 
and in April, May, and October the amount which falls is small. The 
rain days are consequently few (see Table X, p. 50), the highest 
average number being 3-6 in March at Baghdad and 5-0 in December 
and January at Babylon, while at Basra it is 2-6 in January. 

Snow falls occasionally, and as many as four days of snow were 
recorded in January, 1912, at Babylon. 


Humidity (Table VIII, p. 48) 


The mean relative humidity at Baghdad lies between 60 and 
80 per cent. from November to April, but falls much lower in 
the summer, and is only 38 per cent. in June, from which it rises 
slowly to 44 per cent. in September. At Babylon the values are 
lower. Here, even in the winter, very low relative humidities 
occur, 10 per cent. or less having been recorded in every month 
except December and January during the period 1907-11. 


Thunderstorms (Table XII, p. 54) 


Thunderstorms appear to be rather frequent, for at Babylon, 
which is the only place at which they have been regularly recorded, 
they show a well-marked maximum in April and May, when nearly 
five occur on an average. During the five years over which the 
observations extended, 8 occurred in April of one year and 10. in 
May of another. In July, August, and September none occurred, 
and only a few in the autumn. 
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Cloud (Table XIII, p. 54) 


Cloudiness is naturally much less in the arid climate of southern 
Mesopotamia than under the somewhat moister conditions of the 
country to the north of Baghdad. Both that station and Babylon, 
however, show a well-marked cloudy season from December to 
April, while from June to September the sky is almost cloudless. 
A similar annual variation of cloudiness is noticeable at the northern 
end of the Persian Gulf, while at places nearer to the Indian Ocean, 
such as Jask and Muscat, July and August are months of much 
cloud. 


Winds (Table XI, pp. 52-4) 


Before the war the winds of Mesopotamia had been observed at five 
stations, viz. Urfeh, Mosul, Baghdad, Babylon, and Basra; but at 
Baghdad and Basra the observations were made at 8 a.m. only, while 
at the other places three observations daily—at 8 a.m., 2 p.m., and 
7 p.m. or 8.30 p.m.—are available, and give a better representation 
of the air movement. 

The mean wind directions for each month, expressed as per- 
centages of the total directions observed in the month, are given 
in Table XI, p. 52, where it will be seen that the dominant wind 
direction in all months is the north-west, inclining at one time 
- more to the west and at another to the north. In the summer 
the north-west wind shows the greatest steadiness at all stations, 
when it reaches a frequency percentage of 70 to 80. In winter and 
spring the southerly and easterly winds attain their greatest fre- 
quency, but there is a recognizable difference at the different stations. 

At Urfeh calms are not indicated in the observations, and in the 
winter months easterly and southerly winds have each about half 
the frequency of the north-westerly. At this station southerly 
winds are fairly frequent at all seasons, but, as elsewhere, are at the 
minimum in the summer months. 

At Mosul calms are few, and the north-westerly winds are still 
predominant, reaching 77-7 per cent. in the summer months. At 
' that season southerly winds are comparatively rare, but they reach 
30-3 per cent. in the winter months, and as south-easterly winds con- 
tinue into April and May. 

At Baghdad the observations were made at 8 a.m. only, and a very 
high percentage of calms was recorded—from 58-4 per cent. in 
December to 22-9 per cent. in July. This high proportion may be 
due to local conditions, but also the light airs of the winter 
mornings have probably been recorded as calms, since Dr. A. 
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Schlafli, who resided there in 1862-3 and made careful meteoro- 
logical observations, notes that calms are comparatively rare. Even 
though very light airs prevail in the early morning, the wind rises 
steadily in the forenoon, and by the early afternoon is blowing 
freshly, to drop again at sunset, and this diurnal variation in the 
strength of the wind is a normal condition in all the months of 
the year except during periods of cold and rainy weather in 
winter. Southerly winds are frequent in the winter, but they fall to 
a very small number in the summer months. 

At Babylon, some seventy miles S. of Baghdad, where observations 
were taken three times daily for more than five years, hardly any 
calms were recorded. Southerly winds were frequent in the winter 
months and in April and May, but were always greatly inferior 
to the north-westerly winds, which in the summer months reached 
the proportion of 85-5 per cent. 

At Basra the proportions do not differ greatly from those of the 
stations higher up the river, but southerly winds have a rather 
greater prevalence in the summer months than farther northwards. 

The general character of the air circulation over Mesopotamia 
is well indicated by these observations. Throughout the year 
a prevailing current from the north-west sweeps over the country 
from the hilly country in the north to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. This air has for the most part descended from altitudes 
of 4,000 feet or more on the plateaux of Asia Minor and Kurdistan, 
and therefore reaches the northern part of upper Mesopotamia 
as a dry wind. This is clearly indicated by the low value of the 
relative humidity of Urfeh. Passing southwards and entering suc- 
cessively warmer regions, the air of Mesopotamia is everywhere dry, 
except in the delta, where the climatic conditions agree closely with 
those in the Persian Gulf. The frequent occurrence of easterly winds 
in the northern part of upper Mesopotamia during the winter and 
spring is probably connected with the occurrence of depressions in 
the Levant, many of which pass over northern Syria or Palestine 
into Mesopotamia. Data bearing on the velocity of the wind are 
very scanty. 

‘here is probably a well-marked diurnal variation in both the 
direction and the force of the wind in all parts of the country, 
but the wind directions at the three hours of observation have been 
published for Babylon only. Here the north-westerly wind of the 
morning becomes more northerly and even passes to the east of 
north by the afternoon, especially in the summer months. Except 
in the cold weather or during the passage of depressions, the increase 
of wind velocity during the day is usual and is especially marked 
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during the hot months. From light airs at sunrise the wind 
_ Increases to a moderate breeze by about 10 a.m., and by 2 p.m. to 
4 p.m. has become a fresh or even a strong breeze. It is strong 
enough to raise dust and even sand, so that in the afternoon the 
horizon is usually obscured. About sunset the wind drops, to rise 
again an hour or two later as a light breeze, which may continue 
during the night, falling to a calm before sunrise. 

The fresh northerly wind (shamal) which blows in summer mitigates 
to some extent the great heat, and contributes to the decrease of the 
annual floods in lower Mesopotamia. The main period of the 
summer shamal is about 20-30 days in length, but it is usually 
interrupted by a few short breaks. This main period begins as 
a rule in the first half or middle of June, and is then followed by 
a few short periods in July and August. But in 1916 the main 
period began extraordinarily late (July 21). 

Gales are said to be rare, but probably high winds occur when 
_ depressions pass over the country in the rainy season. In the 
summer the afternoon wind is said occasionally to reach gale force, 
but this seems to be exceptional. 


Sandstorms 


Sandstorms are most common in the spring months. They are 
strong winds carrying dust and sand like the khamsin of Egypt. 
_ They are preceded by dull weather of great and oppressive heat and 
usually by a light wind which grows in force until the sand-cloud 
which it has raised approaches with great rapidity. During the 
passage of the sand-cloud, which may last for some hours, the wind 
often blows with extreme violence. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING AVIATION 


Density.—The density of the air in Mesopotamia has been computed 
for four months of the year, including those of mid-winter and mid- 
summer, and the results are given in the following table: 


TABLE oF Density IN GRAMMES PER Cupic METRE 


Place. January. April. July. October. 
Mosul . 1,233 Le le0 1,089 1,149 
Baghdad 1,264 1,194 1,127 1,172 
Babylon 5 : : 1,260 1,166 1,121 1,177 
Basra g 1,250 1,185 1,130 1,176 
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Visibility.—In all hot countries where the ground is heated to 
a high temperature in the summer months, the air in contact with it 
is much hotter than that at a short distance above the ground. The 
density of this layer which is in contact with the ground is conse- 
quently less than that of the upper layers, and all objects seen 
through these heated layers appear to be below their true position. 
This effect, known as mirage, leads to a part of the sky being seen as 
though on the surface of the desert, where it appears to be asheet of 
water, and to hills, rocks, and other objects being distorted. Visi- 
bility is thereby greatly interfered with whenever the line of sight is 
inclined at a small angle to the ground; for a line of sight from any 
considerable height this form of interference would not be serious, 
but when the ground is highly heated, as in the case of a semi-arid 
and subtropical region, the ascending hot air and the cooler air which 
descends to take its place will probably produce a general haziness 
throughout the hottest time of the day. Further, the increased 
velocity of the wind after midday raises a considerable amount - 
of fine dust which remains in suspense until sunset, and diminishes 
the visibility of objects at a distance. 

Clouds are rare in the summer months, and the few that do oceur 
are cirrus clouds which are situated at high altitudes. Occasionally, 
when unsettled weather is imminent, overcast skies are experienced, 
but these are uncommon and do not usually last for any time. 

Temperature.—The difference between the highest and lowest 
temperatures in any month is very considerable; the mean range, 
or the difference which is ordinarily experienced in the course of the 
various months, is given in the following table : 


Mean Montuty Rance or TEMPERATURE 


Month, gl | eee | pi 3m a 
| | 
January 41.2 41-4 43-0 37:3 35-2 
February . 5 5 40-4 41-9 45.9 SHY 30-7 
March : ‘ ‘ 36-4 45-0 48:8 37-7 35-5 
April.» . 5 . 45-2 43-5 54-0 37-6 36-9 
May . 5 , 4 41-8 46:5 50:8 38-0 33°5 
June . ; : 3 44-7 42.5 49-2 30-9 26-7 
July . ‘ 5 5 44-3 42-7 47-5 32-3 24-8 
August ; 5 ; 44-] 45-4 | 49:4 33°8 27-0 
September ihn 47-7 47-7 | 653-1 398 | 27-1 
October. ‘ H 44.8 A474 51-0 39°8 30-0 
November . ; é 44.1 | 45:5 Ps sstlce! 40°3 34:5 
, December . : 34-8 *| 40-3 | 46:3 33-5 33:3 
( 
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The average range of temperature in a single day is naturally much 
less, and is given below for the same places : 


AVERAGE DartLy RANGE OF T'RMPERATURE 


Mosul. Baghdad. Babylon. Basra. Bushire. 

Month. oF. on oF. | oR. i oR, 
January . ; 2 18-0 21.3 203 | 16.2 13-0 
February . é ; 17.7 22.8 24.6 16.4 12-6 
March A : . 18.9 23-3 26-7 17-3 13 
April . 5 ; 22-5 24.7 26.8 18.8 14:1 
May . é < 3 27-0 25.4 29-0 | 19-6 13-5 
June . A , : 28.9 28-4 33-6 ; 18:9 11-2 
July . 5 ‘ 30-6 29.8 35-1 21-5 11-0 
August : : ‘ 31-5 30.8 36-2 | 23-5 13-0 
September . 4 0 31-1 30-8 36-4 24-6 14-8 
October > 5 . 28-4 29.3 31-7 22.7 16:3 
November . 5 5 22°5 24.6 27-9 18-3 15-6 
December . 3 4 18-0 20.5 23.0 13-7 13°3 


Winds.—The prevalent winds are shown in Table XI, p. 52, for 
the different stations at which observations have been made. The 
north-westerly and northerly winds blow with great steadiness, 
especially in summer, when there is a steep pressure gradient from 
the north of Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf. In consequence 
of heating, the lower layers of air which are in contact with the 
ground rise, and in this way a mixing of the lower and upper air 
takes place as the day advances. The result is that the more 
rapid motion of the upper layers is imparted to the lower layers 
with which they are being mixed, and increased velocity of the 
surface wind in the midday and afternoon hours is thus brought 
about. 

Observations of atmospheric pressure have been made at few 
places in Mesopotamia, but from these and others in the Persian 
Gulf, in Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and India the general trend of 
the isobars can be deduced for the summer months, May to October, 
when there is a well-defined pressure gradient towards the Persian 
Gulf. In the winter months the gradient is slight, and the data are 
insufficient for reliable deductions to be made of the velocity of the 
upper air-currents. An approximate value can, however, be obtained 
for the summer months, and the estimated velocity of the winds 
at from 1,500 to 4,000 feet (gradient wind) is given in the following 
table: 
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Estimatep VELoctIty oF THE GrapIEnT Wind 1n Lower Mesopotamia (BAGHDAD 


To Basra) 
Nl 
June. | July | Aug Sept. | Oct. 
Metres per second. : : | 9.4 | 7-0 | 54 5-4 | 10.9 
Miles per hour . | 21.0 | 15.7 | 12-1 | 121 | 244 
j | 


Farther eastward these velocities appear to increase to 30-0, 25-6, 
24-8, 23-7, and 24.4 miles per hour respectively. 

In the summer half-year the change of pressure (reduced to 
sea-level) is comparatively rapid as the Tigris or Euphrates is 
ascended, and the average increase of pressure for Mesopotamia may 
be taken as being about 1 mb. for 125 kilometres or 78 statute 
miles (i.e. about 1 mm. for 164 kilometres or 102 statute miles), in 
going from the head of the Persian Gulf to upper Mesopotamia. 
In the months before and after July the gradient is less, but from 
October to April the distribution of pressure is too imperfectly known 
for isobars of any reliability to be drawn. 
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Norr.—In the tables, figures in italic type are the lowest, and those in 


heavy type the highest, in each series, 
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TABLE I 


Mran TEMPERATURE 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. 
Upper Perens 


Urfeh 5 2 . 40:3 47-8 52-3 62-6 71-2 81-7 
Diarbekr . A a . 380-9 40:5 47-5 58-5 68-2 78:8 
Mosul 3 3 . 410 46-0 52-0 62-6 76-5 86-5 
Lower Mesopotamia : p 
Baghdad . ‘ a . 48:8 52-8 59-2 68-0 78:8 87:3 
Babylon . 3 5 , 466 -53:8° ‘61-9 76-1 84-0 91-3 
Basra* . . OS 55:6 63-0 72-9 81-9 87:3 
Mohammareh +. ; _ _- — — 86-4 90-1 
Persian Gulf: 
Bushire . A . eesyA 58-8 64-5 72:9 81-1 84:9 
Bahrein®* . : i 2 6E2 62-2 67-2 74:3 83-1 87-2 
Jask P . a . 66:7 67-9 71:3 79-0 84-3 88-2 
Muscat . . : . . 69°38 69-8 73°2 81:9 87-6 89-7 
TABLE II 


Mean Datty Maximum TEMPERATURE 
Upper Mesopotamia : 


Diarbekr . ; ‘ . 89-0 48-2 56:1 67-6 78:6 90-3 
Mosul ‘ A . 50°0 54-9 61-5 73-9 90-0 100-9 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad . : : . 595 65:8 72:9 82:8 93:7 104-5 
Babylon F ; : . 572 66:7 754 85°67 HORT - 106335 
Basra : : 599 65-4 73°6 83:8 93-9 99-7 
Persian Gulf : 
Bushire . ; : . 64-4 65:5 72-4 81-2 89-1 91-8 
Bahrein . 3 ; - 66-7 67-5 73:8 81-4 90-7 93-9 
Jask 4 . 3:8 74:8 79-2 86-5 92-2 95-9 
Muscat. 4 5 . Ws 73-9 78-4 86-5 93-7 95-9 
TABLE III ‘ 


Mran Montruty Maximum TEMPERATURE 
Upper econo tines 


Urfeh . 63:3 60-1 71-4 82-0 90-9 100-6 
Diarbekr . a . . 208 54-7 65:3 77-4 87-1 99-9 
Mosul 60-4 64:8 70-9 84-9 97:0 108-7 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad . 5 b . 68:6 759 85:0 93-7 106-1 113-4 
Babylon : . é - 69-1 76:8 87:3 99-9 1096 114-3 
Basra A F - 70:0 75:1 83:2 93:3 103:2 106-3 
Persian Gulf : 
Bushire . 5 ; « Vore 75:6 86-2 94-3 101-2 100-9 
Bahrein . 5 . «iGO 75:2 85:7 92-6 102-6 101-4 
Jask a : é © MEN 81-4 87-9 92:0 101-6 104- 
Muscat . . 80:7 79-2 89-4 96-5 1045 106: 


* Deduced from Max. Min 


Baghdad and Bushire respectively. } For 1885 only. 


—a correction derived from the observation of 


July. 


88-9 
87-4 
94-8 


92-1 
94-8 
90-2 
94-8 


88-5 
90-3 
89-0 
88-2 


99-0 
110-1 


109-4 
110-5 
103°3 


95-3 
OT 
96-0 
93-2 


104-0 
105-3 
116-6 


116-8 
116-4 
108-5 


102°3 
102-7 
103-6 
103-1 


Aug. 


88-9 
87-3 
93-4 


92-5 
93-7 
90-7 
92-1 


89-4 
91-2 
83-2 
85-0 


98-1 
109-0 


110-0 
110-7 
104-5 


96-9 
98-4 
94:3 
89-1 


104-2 
105-1 
115-0 


119-5 
117-0 
109-2 


104-4 
103-8 
101-3 

98-8 


TABLES I-III 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee 
80:4 70-0 55-4 46-0 
76-5 63:9 50:4 40-1 
85-5 73-2 59-0 48-2 
86-0 76:3 61-5 52:5 
88-0 17-2 61:3 50-9 
85:3 77-4 64-9 56-0 
85:8 78:2 69:6 61-6 
87-8 80:9 73°7 65:0 
86-3 81-8 75-4 70:2 
84-4 82-2 77-1 72-4 
86:0 73-8 58-1 48-0 
101-1 87-4 70-2 57-4 
103-3 92:3 75:1 63-1 
105-8 93-0 75°7 62-4 
99-5 89-1 75:3 63-3 
94:0 87-6 779 68-5 
94-6 88-5 19-9 70-8 
93-0 90:3 83-4 77-6 
89-1 88-2 82-5 76-9 
95-5 87:4 72:5 59-2 
92-8 83:3 68-2 59-9 
109-8 96-1 81-0 65:7 
112-6 101:8 86-9 72-1 
114:1 101-7 86:5 73°2 
106-0 97:5 86-8 72:0 
99-7 94:0 88-2 76-0 
100-7 95:2 89-2 79-7 
99-8 96:8 88-7 82:8 
98-3 97:0 90-1 83-1 


Upper Mesopotamia : 
Urteh. 

Diarbekr. 
Mosul. 

Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad. 
Babylon. 

Basra.* 
Mohammareh.t 

Persian Gulf : 
Bushire. ‘ 
Bahrein.* 

Jask. 
Muscat. 


Upper Mesopotamia : 
Diarbekr. 

Mosul. 

Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad, 
Babylon. 

Basra. 

Persian Gulf : 

Bushire. 
Bahrein. 
Jask. 

Muscat. 


Upper Mesopotamia : 
rfeh. 
Diarbekr. 
Mosul. ; 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad. 
Babylon. 
Basra. 
Persian Guif : 
Bushire. 
Bahrein. 
Jask. 
Muscat. 


On 
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TABLE IV 


ABSOLUTE Maximum TEMPERATURE 


Jan. Fed. Mar. April. May. June. 
Upper ipieaiag a : 


Urfeh rs - Z 59-0 69-1 83-1 89-4 97:3. 10633 
Diarbekr < ‘ 3 51-1 60-1 65:7 719°7 91-6 104-9 
Mosul . 2 - 62:6 66-4 71-1 87:6 103-5 110:3 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad ; 2 : 79-9 84:8 98-8 99-1 109-9 119-2 
Babylon : 3 Fi 75:4 81-7 95:7 105-3 114-1 120-7 
Basra 3 2 ‘ 80-1 83°3 91-9 99-9 1142 111-4 
Mohammareh * ‘ ‘ — — — 98-4 106:3 
Persian Gulf : : 
Bushire . 5 - “ 80-0 84-6 104-7 102-5 106-5 109-3 
Bahrein . 5 : < weet 83-2 95-2 96-5 108-8 106-7 
Jask R F 5 : 82:2 88:3 92-3 102-2 110-2 109-8 
Muscat . : F . 85:9 85:3 96-8 103-3 110-3 114-3 
TABLE V 
Mean Dainty Mintmum TEMPERATURE 
Upper Mesopotamia : 
Diarbekr 4 ; Boe! 33-4 33-8 49-3 58-5 65-5 
Mosul ; : ; 82:0 37-2 42-6 51-4 63-0 72:0 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad 38:2 43-0 49-6 58-1 68:3 76-1 
Babylon . : . 869 42-1 48-7 58:8 68:7 72:7 
Basra é ‘ . 43:7 49-0 56:3 65-0 74:3 80-8 
Persian Gulf : 
Bushire . F . 35 oe 52-9 59-0 67:1 75-6 80-6 
Bahrein . : : . 66-4 57-6 63-0 69-7 78-0 83-1 
Jask F 3 é . 60-6 62-0 66-6 73-2 78-4 83:3 
Muscat . = . 6e2 67-5 72-0 79-7 85-7 88-5 
TABLE VI 
Mran Montaiy Mintmum TEMPERATURE 
Upper Mesopotamia : 
Urfeh ; 4 ‘ o | See 31:3 35-6 44-6 52-7 61-2 
Diarbekr 5 < . 10-9 23:3 29-5 39-6 51:8 55:9 
Mosul 192 24-4 34:5 39-7 55-2 64-0 
Lower Mesopotamia : ; 
Baghdad . #5 340 40:0 502 59:6 70-9 
Babylon . 5 . 261 30-9 38:5 45-9 58-8 65-1 
Basra : 32:7 37-4 45-5 55-7 65:2 75-4 
Persian Gulf : 
Bushire . : c . 40:2 44-9 50:7 57-4 67-7 74:2 
Bahrein . : . ACH 49-6 54-4 60-7 70:3 76-1 
Jask . . 5 5 . 60:6 54:3 58-5 65-4 72:3 78:1 
Muscat . : F . 60-6 62:8 65-7 71-5 79:3 83:2 


* For 1885 only. 


TABLES IV-VI 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Ube Mesopotamia : 


110-7 1085 101-3 90-5 78-8 61-7 rfeh. 

106-2 1078 93:2 84-9 69:8 62-4 Diarbekr. 

118-8 117-7 1139 97-0 86:5 71-8 Mosul. 
Lower Mesopotamia : 

120-2 121-0 117-2 1080 95-3 81-0 Baghdad, 

119-3. 1241-3 116-1 104-4 90-9 80-8 Babylon. 

114-4 113-9 109-4 101-4 92-4 76-6 Basra. 

110-5 113-2 — — — — Mohammareh.* 
Persian Gulf : 

109-5 115-0 1075 101-0 91:3 86-6 Bushire. 

105-7 107-5: 105-4 104-7 92-4 84-1 Bahrein. 

111-8 106-7 104-8 102-2 92-3 86-3 Jask. 

110-3. 105-3 102-8 102-3 96-3 88:3 Muscat. 


Upper Mesopotamia : 


75:0 74:8 64:0 53:2 44-4 36:1 ' Diarbekr. 
79:5 77-5 70-0 59-0 47-7 39-4 Mosul. 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
79-6 79-2 72°5 63-0 50-5 42-6 Baghdad. 
75:4 74:5 69-4 61:3 47-8 39°4 Babylon. 
81:8 81-0 74:9 66:4 57-0 49-6 Basra. 
Persian Guif : 
84-3 83-9 792 71:3 62:3 55-2 Bushire. 
85-4 86-1 82-5 76:0 68-4 59-7 Bahrein. 
85:5 84-1 81-1 75:9 69-0 64-0 Jask. 
87-5 84:0 83:1 80-6 Wise. We: Muscat. 
Upper Mesopotamia : 
69-8 69-4 57-4 51:6 41-4 32-7 Urfeh 
69°3 69-4 55-8 44-2 36-5 29-1 Diarbekr. 
72:3 709 62-1 51:3. 36:9 30:9 Mosul. 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
T4414 744 64:9 544 41-4 . 31-8 Baghdad. 
68:9 676 61:0 50:7 351 26-9 Babylon. 
76:2 75:4 66:2 57-7 46°5 38°5 Basra. 
Persian Gulf : 
17-5 717-4 72-6 64-0 53:7 45-7 Bushire. 
80:0 (80-5 76:4 69-1 60-8 51:0 Bahrein. 
82:3 79-9 Td-4 69-2 62:1 58:0 Jask. 
81-7 78:7 79-2 75:3 69:7 65-6 Muscat 
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TABLE VII 


ABSOLUTE MinIMUM TEMPERATURE 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. 
Upper nial coat 


Urfeh 7 : . 23:0 22:1 -30-2 39:2 45:5 53-6 
Diarbekr . : “ - —O0-4 17-2 26-1 36-5 46-0 52:9 
Mosul 5 : < 43 5:2 34-5 37-6 53-2 61-9 
Lower Mesopotamia : : 
Baghdad . : . 208 29:8 33:5 43:8 - 50:0 62:8 
Babylon . : : - 20:8 25:9 32:9 41-7 57:7 613 
Basra 2 - ; eat 31-1 39-7 52:3 59-1 70:3 
Mohammareh* . é = — — — 67-8 71:8 
Persian Gulf : 
Bushire . e é - 82:0 37-2 45-4 50-4 57-7 67-2 
Bahrein . : : . 40:8 44-8 51-3 57°3 65-3 72-3 
Jask 4 : , » 41:8 51-3 47-3 61:3 69:3 73:7 
Muscat. : ; ~ O96 62:7 62-1 70:6 78:1 78:3 
TABLE VIII 


ReLATIVE Humrpity (Mean of Day) 


Upper vregaeaoneea : 
Jrfeh 50 53 48 43 36 29 


Mosal ‘ ; ¢ PSST 87 78 76 65 43 
Lower Mesopotamia : 

Baghdad +. : . 80 72 71 60 52 38 

Babylon . : : Sy 55 47 42 34 26 

Basrat . : : ek 76 71 66 61 58 
Persian Gulf : 

Bushire . é ‘ ~ 7 V8 77 71 66 62 66 

Bahrein  . : : > 480 80 78 74 68 66 

Jask ; : ‘ Se 75 73 68 68 71 


Muscat. . : ~ 68 69 68 59 59 64 


* For 1885 only y 8 a.m. only. 


July. 


66-2 
67:5 
71-2 


71-1 
60:1 
70-7 
80-8 


74-0 
76:8 
76-2 
17:3 


26 
46 


39 
24 
59 
67 
68 
74. 
75 


MES, I, 


Aug. 


67-1 
66-2 
67-1 


68-9 
63-0 
68-7 
75:9 


69-1 
79-3 
76:8 
te! 


28 
64 


42 
22 
59 


68 
74 
77 
81 


TABLES VII-VII 


Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 
51-8 48:2 37:6 19-4 
54:3 43-5 32:9 16:3 
58-3 48:9 291 27-9 
56-0 47-5 29-5 18-6 
57-2 46:0 927-1 18-9 
59-7 52:5 35-7 29:9 
63:2 55-4 46:3 39-4 
74-4 55-9 52-9 43-0 
70-0 65-2 52:3 53°8 
iro. 14a | Orel 63-5 
29 34 49 50 
61 2 80 86 
4 52 66 80 
25 35 51 67 
62 68 71 79 
67 65 68 1 
74. 77 79 82 
74 69 69 es 
75 66 66 68 


Upper Mesopotamia : 
Urfeh. 

Diarbekr, 
Mosul. 

Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad. 
Babylon. 

Basra. 
Mohammareh.* 

Persian Gulf : 

Bushire. 
Bahrein. 
Jask. 

Muscat. 


Upper Mesopotamia : 
Urfeh. 

Mosul. 

Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad.} 
Babylon. 

Basra.t 

Persian Gulf : 

Bushire. 
Bahrein. 
Jask. 

Muscat, 
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TABLE IX 
Mean Montsaty RAINFALL (inches) 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. 

Upper Mesopotamia : 

‘Aintab  . 5 a - 323 3:54 2-76 2-36 1:30 0:24 

Urfeh ; 5 5 . 2-64 2-64 2-91 1:18 0-87 0-04 

Diarbekr . 5 5 - 2°05 1:97 410 2-84 154 0-16 

Mosul 5 P 3 - 249 3:06 3:37 2:09 048 O-11 
Lower Mesopotamia : 

Baghdad . A : . 1:04 1-37 1-41 0-81 0-23 — 

Babylon . < < - 0:95 0:36 1:09 0:20 0-02 = 

Basra : a A Sve 1-05 1-09 0:48 0:46 — 
Persian Gulf : 

Bushire . 5 6 . 2-68 2-06 0-91 0-48 0-02 — 

Bahrein . - : « O87 0:59 0:38 0-17 0-10 — 

Jask a é ; « OF89 0:86 0:77 0-06 — 0-05 

Muscat . : é - 108 O78 0-76 0-11 — 0-15 

TABLE X 
Rain Days (>0-2 mm. or 0-008 in. of rain) 

Upper Mesopotamia : 

Urfeh ‘ . é a YES) 9:2 11:3 88 5:9 0-6 

Diarbekr . 2 5 a0) 7:0 13-0 12-0 6-0 2:5 

Mosul 5 8-0 11-0 9-3 9-6 5:3 0-5 
Lower Mesopotamia : 

Baghdad : Seay. 2-4 3:6 2-1 0:7 — 

Babylon : aro) 4 4 3 1 — 

Basra : 6 5 6 2:5 2-1 1-5 1:2 — 
Persian Gulf : 

Bushire . 5 . - 42 3:8 2-2 1-1 =: — 

Bahrein 0-9 1:7 1-1 0-9 0-2 = 

Jask : q) are 1:8 vi 0:2 — 0-1 

Muscat . ° 5 ~ 18 1:6 1:9 0-4 —_ 0:2 


Swe 
“101 0 


a 
iv) 


lelet 


TABLES IX-X 


Oct. Nov, Dee. 
Upper Mesopotamia : 


1-06 3°30 413 ‘Aintab, 
0-47 1-81 2°72 Urfeh. 
0-71 3°15 2-68 Diarbekr. 
0-26 2-10 1-91 Mosul. 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
0-08 0-79 1:17 Baghdad. 
0-40 0-45 0-78 Babylon. 
0-08 0-89 0-82 Basra. 
Persian Gulf : 
0-10 1-56 3:25 Bushire. 
0-01 0-04. 0-81 Bahrein. 
0-04 0-32 1:27 Jask. 
9-07 0:35 0-62 Muscat. 
Upper Mesopotamia : 
3-2 7-8 9-5 Urfeh. 
4-5 10-0 12-0 Diarbekr. 
2-5 6-0 7:0 Mosul. 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
0-3 1-5 3:1 Baghdad. 
2 3 5 Babylon. 
0-2 1-8 2°5 Basra. 
Persian Gulf : 
0-2 2-4. 4.1 Bushire. 
0-1 0:3 1-7 Bahrein, 
0.2 0:6 2-1 Jask. 
0-1 0-8 13 Muscat. 
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TABLE XI 
WIND DIRECTIONS AS PERCENTAGES OF ToTAL OBSERVATIONS 


Feb. Mar. April. May. June 
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TABLE XI 
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TABLE XI (continued) 


Winp DrrectTions AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL OBSERVATIONS 


SUMMARY 
Nov.—March. | April-May. 

nw. A2 soe | NW. Ga Sele 

& N. SW. | &N SW. 
Urfeh 5 ‘ ‘ . 52-4 24-4 23°2 | 61-5 13:5 25:0 
Mosul ; . ; . | 526. 7-1 S053) 58:4 4-75 “ee 
Baghdad 4 % . | 30-0 3-2 13-0 53-3 6-2 2-8 
Babylon. Z , - | 58:8 ~10-5 26-7 60-2 13-9 23-6 
Basra . 53°3 3-4 29-3 57:3 2-1 23-1 

TABLE XII 

‘THUNDERSTORMS 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. 
Upper Mesopotamia : 


Urfeh ; 5 : : = 0-4 1-2 2-1 3-0 1-4 
Diarbekr : é < — 0-3 1:0 4-() “7 2-5 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
Babylon . ; : : 1-0 2-0 2-4 4:8 4-6 0-8 
»  Maximuminany year 2 5 4 8 10 2 
TABLE XIII 
Mran Amount oF Croup ¢{ 
Upper Mesopotamia : 
Urfeh * é 3-9 4-7 4-7 3°6 2:8 0.9 
Mosul * 3 5:2 5:5 5-1 5:6 3-6 1-4 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad + 2-8 27 2:9 2-1 1-6 0:3 
Babylon * 4-3 3-9 3-6 3:9 3-2 0-9 
Basra + 3:6 3:4 3-9 2:7 2-6 O-1 
Persian Gulf : 
Bushire + 3-9 2-7 37 Se 2-2 O-1 
Bahrein + 2-4 1-8 18 1-0 0-9 0-2 
Jask + 2-8 2:8 2-4 1:5 0-5 1-0 
Muscat 2:8 2-3 2°3 1-2 0:7 1-8 


* 8 a.m. only. 


t Three observations, at 8 a.m., 2 p.m , and 7.30 or 8.30 p.m. 
{ 0= cloudless sky ; 10 = completely overcast. 
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June—Sept. | | October. 

Wes SE., 5 s SE., ey Nie 
NW ge Se NW. Pes. & 

& N. " SW. | &N " Sw. 

70-2 9-5 20-2 | 65:0 8:0 =. 27-0 Urfeh 

ae 14-2 Tits) qi SOF 10:2 20-1 Mosul 

64-9 3°3 1-4 35-1 5-9 5-8 Baghdad. 
85-5 9-0 6:7 61-9 11-8 =. 20-8 Babylon 
75:2 3°6 11-5 57-4 3:2 18-1 Basra, 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Upper Mesopotamia : 
0:3 0-2 0-6 0-8 0:3 — Urfeh. 
1:3 1-5 0:3 Diarbekr. 
Lower Mesopotamia : 
3 1-5 Babylon. 
3 », Maximum in any year. 


Upper Mesopotamia : 
Urfeh.* 


Mosul.* 

Lower Mesopotamia : 
Baghdad. f 
Babylon.* 

Basra. } 

Persian Gulf : 
Bushire. + 
Bahrein. f 
Jask.t 
Muscat. 
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CHAPTER III 
MINERALS 


Introduction—Coal—Other minerals— Oil and bitumen—Mineral waters. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue available information with regard to the minerals of Meso- 
potamia is very defective. Their exploitation has been hindered by 
lack of means of transport, by insecurity, and by other causes, and 
those deposits which have been worked have been dealt with by 
more or less primitive methods, except where the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company has undertaken operations. Scientific examination of 
mineral-fields has been carried out only in a very few parts of 
the country, and then generally within very narrow limits, and 
information as to deposits in the hills depends largely on native 
reports, which are vague, and usually more or less untrue. In 
these circumstances it is generally impossible to say anything about 
the probable amount and quality of the deposits, or to do more than 
indicate the regions in which minerals are reported to exist. 

The mineral wealth of the area lies mostly in or on the edge of 
the hill-country to east and north. So far as is known at present, 
the most important mineral of lower Mesopotamia is the oil which 
is found mainly in the foot-hills bordering Arabistan and the Tigris 
plains, but the mountain-country beyond the foot-hills has hardly 
been examined. In the north uncertain quantities of various solid 
minerals (iron, copper, lead, coal, &c.) exist in the mountains and 
hills; these form an extension of the rich mineral-field of the 
Armenian plateau. Lastly, the plains of upper Mesopotamia are in 
parts petroliferous. 

Most of the oil probably lies in comparatively accessible districts, 
from which, with the general development of the country, means of 
transport could be organized more or less easily ; but in the higher 
hills and mountains much labour and expense would generally be 
needed to provide outlets for the produce of mines. 

On the exploitation of minerals see pp. 229-31. 
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Coat 


The areas whence coal is reported are enumerated from south-east 
to north-west : 

(a) Coal and lignite occur on the Kuhgalt plateau, and according 
to native reports there is much ‘coal’ (which may mean lignite) in 
the Bakhtiyari mountains. 

(6) In southern Kurdistan coal is worked at Nasaleh near Kufri 
(Salahiyeh). There is said to be a good deal of coal in the hills near 
Halebjeh SE. of Suleimaniyeh. Lignite is fairly common in the 
province of Kirmanshah. 

(c) On the southern edge of central Kurdistan N. of Mosul de- 
posits of coal exist over a fairly wide area. Here coal is reported in 
the Dohuk district, at Harbol and Sheranish N. of Zakho, near Sher- 
nakh NW. of Zakho, and farther east in the country N. of Amadiyeh. 
There are said to be indications of large quantities of coal near Harbol, 
but the quality of what is obtained at present is poor. The Sheranish 
coal appears to be impregnated with bitumen. According to reports 
(apparently native information) a better quality is found in the Jebel 
Abyadh in the Dohuk district. 

(d) Coal is reported vaguely from other parts of central Kurdistan, 
as in the districts of Bash Qal‘ah, Nurduz, and Sairt. 

(e) There are seams of coal near Hazro on the lower slopes of the 
eastern Taurus NE. of Diarbekr. To the south of Diarbekr brown 
coal has been noticed near Mardin. 


/ 


OrnerR MINERALS 


Iron has been reported in the Kthgalt district, but is apparently 
not mentioned as occurring between the most southerly part of 
the mountain-belt and the Dohuk—Amadiyeh region N. of Mosul. 
Iron-ore is said to exist in large quantities in the Sergusa hills, four 
and a half hours to the north of Amadiyeh ; it used to be worked, but 
insecurity caused the abandonment of the mine. Other deposits are 
reported E. of Amadiyeh, and in unnamed localities in the Dohuk 
district. Iron occurs farther north in central Kurdistan, in and near 
the Bohtan valley; and oxide of iron is reported from the Dizeh 
district towards the Turco-Persian frontier. 

Lead occurs in central Kurdistan, as in the neighbourhood of 
Amadiyeh, near Julamerk in the Zab valley, and in the Bohtan 
valley. It is also said to exist farther west, in the eastern Taurus. 
In the hills S. and SW. of Diarbekr there are lead-mines, reported 
to be valuable, which have been worked intermittently. 
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Silver-lead is found in central Kurdistan (in the Shattakh district 
and near Sairt). ; 

Silver exists near Amadiyeh, and is reported to be found in the 
Dohuk district. It used to be mined in the lower Bohtan valley. 

Gold was formerly worked in the lower Bohtan valley, and may 
exist in the eastern Taurus. 

Platinum and zinc are mentioned as occurring in the eastern 
Taurus. 

Copper is found at Arghana Ma‘den in the Taurus NW. of 
Diarbekr. It was worked there on a considerable scale, though by 
clumsy methods (see p. 229). Copper and tin are reported from the 
Shemdinan and Oramar districts in central Kurdistan towards the 
Persian frontier. In the Dohuk district SW. of Amadiyeh there are 
said to be copper-ores. 

An orpiment mine in the Julamerk region was abandoned some 
forty or fifty years ago owing to lack of transport. 

Ozokerit is said to be obtainable in large quantities at Gulraman 
in the Dohuk district. 

There is apparently a good deal of borax in the desert between the 
rivers NW. of Baghdad and W. of the Euphrates near Kerbela. 
Borax has been worked at Bash Qal‘ah. 

Salt-fields, where salt is produced over large areas by evaporation, 
ure frequent in the plains both in Irak and in upper Mesopotamia, 
and especially in the desert of the Jeztreh between the Jebel Sinjar 
and Baghdad. In Irak the principal salt-fields S. of Baghdad are 
those in the neighbourhood of “Aziztyeh, Kerbela, Nejef, Samaweh, 
and Shatrat el“Amareh. There is a less important field near Baghdad 
outside the Bab et-Tilism. In the Jezireh N. of Baghdad there is a 
large field at the southern end of the WadiTartar; others are El-Ashkar 
(80-35 miles SW. of El-Hadhr), El-Edejd (SE. of Meyyadin), and 
Bevara (ENE, of Meyyadin, 8S. of the Roda hills). There are also 
salt-beds S. of Hit, KE. of Samarra, and near Beled Ruz and Mandali. 
In the northern hills the largest group of salt: fields is that round 
Sairt on the lower Bohtan in central Kurdistan ; the produce obtained 
here is exported to other districts. Rock-salt occurs at Taz Khur- 
matli S. of Kirkuk and elsewhere. 

Gypsum abounds along the foot-hills under the mountain-belt from 
the Persian Gulf up to the neighbourhood of Kirkuk. It is also 
found on the edge of the Arabian Desert and elsewhere in the 
plains. 

There is naturally a lack of easily available bwilding-stone in Irak. 
Below Baghdad stone is to be obtained near Samaweh and at the 
Jebel Sinam, a volcanic hill some 30 miles SW. of Basra. Lime- 
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stone can be quarried at Hit, and accessories for building, as sand, 
shingle, and lime, can be obtained on the edges of the desert. In 
upper Mesopotamia the principal quarries are those in the hills near 
Mosul], where a hard limestone and a soft marble are obtained. Build- 
ing-stone can be found in the Euphrates valley between Feheimeh 
and Anah, and farther north at Deir ez-Zor and Qishlaq Ma‘den. 
Basalt is common in the hill-country S. of Diarbekr and in parts of 
the northern Jezireh plain. Lime plaster and marble are found in 
Kurdistan along the Turco-Persian borderland. 


Om And BirumMEen 


In the southern and central parts of this area there are extensive 
belts of country where the presence of oil is known or suspected. 
But the examination of these belts is still on the whole very in- 
complete. Thorough geological examination and testing are being 
carried out in Arabistan by the experts of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, and the Hit and Mandali districts have recently been 
‘inspected. So far as such investigation goes, the results are said 
to be promising. But the extent of the supply in any area that 
has been ‘proved’ must remain more or less uncertain, and even 
when a well or group of wells is working and is producing abun- 
dant oil, it is impossible to say how long the yield will last. Else- 
where thorough examination has taken place only at a few scattered 
points: For the most part there is only a presumption from the 
general geological structure of the country and from indications of ' 
oil or bitumen on the surface ; in such cases the amount of the supply 
and its economic value are unknown. On the whole there is a fairly 
good chance that in such a large region, which is certainly or pro- 
bably petroliferous, more or less valuable oil-fields exist besides that 
of Maidan-i-Naftin, which is now being worked by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, but the course of future development remains very 
uncertain. 

(a) The Persian Gulf—Kirkuk Belt.—From the Persian Gulf north- 
westwards to Kirkuk there extends a belt of country which is in 
some parts certainly, in others probably, petroliferous. Indications 
of oil occur in the gypsum and sandstone ranges which form the 
foot-hills on the south-west side of the Persian mountains. At its 
southern end this petroliferous country is continued by the oil-line 
along the northern side of the Persian Gulf; at its northern end it 
may be connected with the petroliferous area of the middle Tigris. 

There are two parts of this belt which are at present worked : 
(i) the Shushtar—Ahwaz—Ramuz district: here the Anglo-Persian Oil 
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Company has its producing field at Maidan-i-Nafttin 26-30 miles SE. 
of Shushtar ; (ii) the Kirkuk—Qasr-i i-Shtrin—Mandali region : here oil 
is known to exist on the Turkish side of the frontier in or close to 
the hills near Kirkuk, Taz Khurmatli, Kufri (Salahiyeh), Chiah 
Surkh, and Mandali, and on the Persian side of the frontier oil and 
bitumen occur at many places in the area between the Turkish 
frontier on the west, the Mahidesht neighbourhood on the east, the 
Sirwan (upper Diyaleh) on the north, and the border of Luristan on 
the south. Though production has not been attempted on any large 
scale in the Kirkuk— Qasr-i-Shirin—Mandali region, some experts are 
inclined to think that it may prove richer than the Shushtar area. 
The Neft Khaneh or ‘ Mandali’ field, between Khanikin and Mandal, 
has been lately examined and has been found to be most promising. 
Paraffin base oils are present here, and the geological conditions are 
favourable to the existence of an abundant supply. The field lies at 
about lat. 34° 2’ N., long. 45° 27’ E., just on the Turkish side of the 
Turco-Persian frontier. 

Between the two areas above mentioned much of south-eastern 
Luristan and Pusht-i-Kth is probably ponies ous, and oil is found 
on the surface in a number of places (e. g . Dehhuran and Dalparri). 

(b) The Middle Tigris Belt.—This belt extends along the Tigris from 
south of Mosul to the Fethah gorge in the Hamrin hills. At present 
oil is worked only at Kaiyara about 50 miles by river and 40 miles by 
road below Mosul. North of Kaiyara there are oil-oozings in the 
warm springs of Hammam ‘Ali (15 miles S. of Mosul); and at the 
Fethah gorge there are oil-oozings and bitumen on the rocks near 
the river. It is possible that the line of the Hamrin hills to north- 
west and south-east of this gorge is also petroliferous. The economic 
prospects of this area are quite uncertain, but a favourable opinion 
has been passed by one observer on the possibilities of the Fethah 
gorge. ‘I'he area could be made easily accessible from Mosul in the 
north and from Baghdad in the south along the line of the Tigris. 

There are indications of oil in the plains ‘W. of this section of the 
Tigris. Thus there are said to be oil-oozings in the streams flow- 
ing 8. from the Toq hills between Tel A‘far and Beled Sinjar, and 
farther south there is an oil-spring at El-Hadhr some 30 miles WNW. 
of Qal'ah Sherghat. It is uncertain whether the petroliferous area 
extends across ‘the Jezireh from the Tigris to the Euphrates, and in 
any case its value is unknown. 

(c) The Huphrates Belt.—A petroliferous area extends along the 
Euphrates from the neighbourhood of Ramadiyeh up to an undeter- 
mined point above Deir ez-Zor ; there is an indication of oil on the 
right bank above Lubtar Island 12 miles above Deir. The principal 
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indications (in the form of bituminous springs and lakes) occur in 
the Hit—Ramadiyeh region. “Here, besides the bitumen springs at 
Hit, which are worked for the production of pitch, there are bitumen 
lakes at Abu Jir (or Abu Qir: 30 miles WSW. of Ramadiyeh), 
at Jebhah (7 miles NW. of Abu Jir), and at ‘Ain el-Awasil 
(15 miles NW. of Abu Jir). Of these three lakes Abu Jir 
is much the largest, covering an area of 200 acres. There is 
also a petroliferous locality at Nafatah on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, 70 miles W. of Baghdad. The crude oils in the Hit— 
Ramadiyeh region are asphaltic. The geological conditions are 
reported to be sufficiently favourable to make the field well worth 
testing. 

There are bitumen wells at Tel Mughaiyir S. of Nasirfyeh and 
again near Koweit.' 


Minera Waters 


Over wide areas in this country there is a good deal of sulphur 
in the water-supply, as in the gypsum country that lies on the 
southern side of the hills from the Persian Gulf to Kirkuk, and 
again on the Tigris between Mosul and the Jebel Hamrin, in the 
neighbourhood of the Jebel Sinjar, and at Ras el-‘Ain, and in parts 
of central Kurdistan. Some of the sulphurous springs are thermal. 
Ferruginous waters are found in central Kurdistan ; a large group of 
thermal ferruginous and cold or thermal sulphurous springs occurs 
a few miles SW. of Sairt. Gaseous waters (carbonate and _ bicar- 
bonate of soda) exist at Bitlis and in the valley of the Zab between 
Julamerk and Bash Qal‘ah. 

Some of the thermal and gaseous springs are frequented for their 
curative qualities by the inhabitants of neighbouring districts, e.g. the 
warm sulphurous springs at Hammam ‘Ali 8. of Mosul, those 8. of 
Sairt, a carbonated ferruginous spring near Bash Qal'ah, and the 
carbonated springs of Bitlis. 


1 The theory has been put forward by Hofer that the oil-supply of Meso- 
potamia is distributed along four lines: - tht 

(a) The line Mosul—Persian Gulf. Starting at Hammam ‘Ali on the Tigris S. of 
Mosul, this line would pass through Kirkuk and Taz Khurmatli to Qasr-i-Shirin, 
and on through the Pusht-i-Kth and the northern borders of Arabistan to the 
Persian Gulf. 

(b) The line Kaiyara—Kufri. 

(c) The line El-Hadhr—Fethah gorge—Mandali. 

(a) The Euphrates line from Deir to Hit, and on along the edge of the desert 
bordering the Euphrates valley through Tel Mughaiyir to Koweit. 

The evidence available seems hardly sufficient either to prove or to disprove 
this theory. 


CHAPTER IV 
FAUNA AND FLORA 


Fauna 


In Mesopotamia there are few kinds of wild animals that are of 
economic use. 

Both in the northern and southern plains gazelles, wild pig (in the 
marshes and the tamarisk jungle along the rivers), and jackals are 
common. Hyenas, foxes, long-haired desert hares, jerboas, porcu- 
pines, and rats are said to abound in upper Mesopotamia. In Irak 
and Arabistan hyenas, foxes, hares, porcupines, and jerboas are men- 
tioned as occurring. Wolves are now rare in the plains (especially, 
it seems, in the south), and the wild ass of upper Mesopotamia has 
now almost disappeared. There are said to be still a few lions in 
Arabistan, and perhaps on the Khabir in the western Jezireh. Of 
birds ravens, crows, owls, vultures, kites, hawks and falcons, wild 
pigeons, sand-grouse, partridges, bustard, duck, snipe, quail, and 
geese are found, and especially the permanent marshes of southern 
Trak and Arabistan teem with many sorts of aquatic birds—various 
kinds of duck, bittern, heron, coot, &c. 

In the rivers there are several kinds of fish, but these are mostly 
unfit to be eaten, at any rate by Europeans. The best known are 
the bizz, which is often 6-7 ft. long and over 100 lb. in weight ; the 
shabit, which weighs from 2 to 6 lb.; and the bunni, which is 
asmaller but better-tasting fish than the skabut. Sharks frequent 
the Shatt el- Arab and the lower Tigris, sometimes reaching Baghdad 
and even Samarra in the hot season: they are also found in the 
Kartin. Water-tortoises are common. Otters occur in Irak and on 
the lower Kartin, and are sometimes hunted by the natives for their 
skins. 

In the mountains the bear (black or brown), the hyena, the lynx, 
the fox, the wild pig, and the wild goat are fairly common. Leopards 
and panthers are said to be found here and there in the Persian 
mountains. Squirrels of various kinds exist, and the marten is 
trapped for its fur. There are eagles in the higher altitudes. Both 
the Kurds and the Lurs take honey from wild bees. 
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Mosquitoes are common, especially in the marshy districts, where 
they are dangerous as carriers of infection. Flies are numerous and 
troublesome in the summer heats, and may spread disease. Locusts 
‘sometimes invade parts of the country, and may cause great destruc- 
tion over wide areas. The plains E. of the Tigris are especially 
liable to be ravaged by locusts which come in April and May from 
the Kurdish hills. Poisonous snakes and scorpions are in general 
fairly common. 

On domesticated animals see Chapter XI, pp. 182-8. 


FLORA 


On cultivated plants see Chapter XI, pp. 176-82. 

In the plains of Mesopotamia the natural vegetation consists 
chiefly of grass and low-growing plants; wild trees are in general 
very scarce. In the hills there is a good deal of scattered wooding, 
and areas of woodland and forest occur; but on the whole the hill- 
country is not very rich in timber; much has been destroyed by the 
wastefulness of the inhabitants. 


The Great Plaims 


As a very large proportion of the inhabitants of Mesopotamia are 
dependent on their live-stock for their prosperity and even for 
their existence, vegetation which supplies grazing is of the first 
importance. 

The grasses of the plains are produced by the winter and spring 
rainfall. They are most abundant in spring (about April), when 
they cover enormous areas, and are interspersed with many kinds of 
flowers. In the summer heat they are for the most part soon dried 
up; only here and there, where the soil is particularly well watered, 
as along wadis or rivers, or in oases, is grass to be found in the late 
summer and early autumn. This decrease of vegetation in the 
summer drives the Kurds to migrate from the edges of the plain- 
country to the highlands, while the nomad Arabs occupy the parts 
of the plains where grazing is still available. 

There are a number of plants on which camels can find grazing 
throughout the year, e. g. the thorny plant agul (camel-thorn), which 
is very common.’ 

In addition to these forage-plants the deserts are dotted here and 
there with mimosa scrub. 


1 Agul is used for cooling rooms or tents in summer. It is made into screens 
on which water is poured so as to cool the air in its passage. 
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Reeds abound in the marshes, and are used by the inhabitants for 
matting and for hut-building. Coarse marsh-grasses are also used 
in the construction of huts. 

Two natural vegetable products have a commercial value as articles 
of export, liquorice and colocynth. Liquorice is found near water, 
generally on the concave side of river-bends. On the Tigris it occurs 
to some extent in the Diarbekr lowlands, but mainly in the great 
plains from the neighbourhood of Jeziret-ibn-“Omar at least down to 
the district of Kut el-Amara. On the Euphrates it is found on the 
middle course of the river in the upper Mesopotamian plain, and in 
Irak as far down as Diwaniyeh. It also grows on the Khabar (the 
tributary of the Euphrates), the Zabs, the Diyaleh, the northern end of 
the Shatt el-Hai, and in Arabistan onthe Diz. Colocynth is found in 
many districts, especially between Baghdad and Hilla; it is said to 
be inferior to the Syrian colocynth. 

Wild trees hardly exist except along the rivers and canals. On 
the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris in Irak there are some groves 
which have been protected by the Turkish Forests Department, but 
these are not large. The gharab (Euphrates poplar), a tree of no 
great size, is comparatively common. A kind of osier called sa/saf, 
giving a good shade, occurs in Irak. The ber is fairly common in 
Arabistan. Mulberries, several kinds of acacia, sumachs, and planes 
are also found growing wild. There is a good deal of tamarisk jungle 
or scrub by the rivers, especially in parts of the Euphrates valley in 
upper Mesopotamia. 


The Hill-country (including the Upland Plains) 


The grass in the lower valleys is mostly burnt up in the course of 
the summer, but grazing is to be found throughout that season on the 
high mountain-slopes and plateaux, which form the summer pasture- 
grounds of nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes. 

Gum-producing plants, and especially the species of Astragalus 
yielding gum-tragacanth, grow in Kurdistan, Luristan, and the 
Bakhtiyari country. 

Of trees the oak, often in a stunted form, is the most common: 
there occur ilex, cork-tree, and the Quercus infectoria, from which 
gall-nuts (an article of export in Kurdistan) are obtained. - Walnuts, 
poplars, junipers, elms, sumachs, mulberries, planes, maples, briars, 
and hawthorns are also found. Some walnut wood used to be 
exported to France, and the leaves of the sumach are collected and 
exported for medicinal and industrial purposes. 


CHAPTER V 
HYGIENE 


As regards Europeans, the principal disease of the country is 
malaria. This is most incident in the neighbourhood of marshes 
and inundation-areas, and it is therefore especially prevalent in 
lower Mesopotamia and above all among the swamps of southern 
Irak in the flood season and in autumn. It is also to be apprehended 
in certain low-lying marshy localities of upper Mesopotamia. 

In the plains during the summer months fatiguing work in the 
open is likely to bring on heat-stroke. This is specially likely to 
occur in a humid atmosphere, so that in this respect also southern 
Irak in its present condition is the most unhealthy part of the 
country. Prickly heat also is very prevalent in the damp part of 
the country. 

There may also be danger at times, or under certain conditions, of 
cholera, choleraic diarrhoea, plague, or typhus. The spread of cholera 
and choleraie diarrhoea is much increased by flies. On measures 
necessary to protect camps, &c., from flies see Field Notes on Mesopo- 
tamia, published by the General Staff, India, 1917 edition, pp. 52-4. 

A boil which is called by various names (e. g. ‘Baghdad boil’, ‘Basra 
date-mark’) attacks both Europeans and natives in many of the cities. 
Natives of the towns where the boil is prevalent are generally attacked 
in infancy at an age of from one to three years. Newcomers are almost 
always attacked within a year of their arrival in a town where the 
disease is prevalent. The boil usually appears on the face, hand, 
wrist, or ankle. It lasts for about a year, causes discomfort, and 
leaves a scar, but is not dangerous. It is believed to be caused by 
a parasite, called Leishmania, injected by the bite of some noxious 
insect, probably a sand-fly. Treatment by carbonic acid snow may 
spossibly reduce the boil for a time, but in that case it is likely to 
return sooner or later. If the boil is left alone, the disease will not 
come back when once it has run its course. Natives inoculate the 
sore on the arm to prevent a disfiguring scar on the face. 

Outside malaria-infested districts, if proper precautions can he 
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taken against the summer heat, against insects, and against the 
rather sharp contrasts between day and night temperatures which 
occur in autumn, winter, and spring, and if, further, such care is 
taken with regard to water, &c., as is necessary in a country the 
inhabitants of which are unacquainted with European rules of 
sanitation, the health conditions for Europeans in Mesopotamia may 
be regarded as in general fairly good. The winters in the plains and 
lower hills are bracing; and outside the region of marsh and flood 
the atmosphere in summer is dry. 

In the plains both of upper and of lower Mesopotamia the hot 
weather, which begins in April and ends in September or October, 
is very trying to European residents as well on account of its length 
as owing to the very high temperatures which occur in it. During 
this season European residents in the towns have been accustomed 
to spend the hottest parts of the day in serdabs (underground cellars), 
with which all the larger houses are provided. Punkahs also are 
used. On the hottest days it is almost impossible for Europeans to 
remain in the upper rooms of houses built in the native style. The 
flat roofs are used as sleeping quarters in the summer. In Basra 
the nights are hotter and damper than in Baghdad, and it is advisable 
to sleep under an awning which serves as protection against the 
morning dews. 

Even in Irak the cold of winter, which is often bitter at nights, 
makes thick clothing necessary. For the hot season, besides thin 
day and night clothing, spine-pad and topee are essential. ‘A good 
pair of dark or amber glasses with dust-proof sides fitting closely 
(or motor goggles) are absolutely essential all the year round, as 
the dust storms are extremely bad, and the glare from the water and 
desert extremely trying to the eyes.’ Mosquito curtains are necessary. 

The following notes are quoted from Field Notes on Mesopotamia, 
edition of 1917, p. 287: 

‘ Water (in Irak).—The river is the best supply, when available ; 
it is muddy as a rule, and requires sedimentation with alum ; it 
should always be boiled or chlorinated. 

The water for drinking purposes should always be taken from 
the middle of the main stream if possible, and never from the 
small creeks, which are always badly polluted. 

The other source of water is from wells on the desert; it is 
nearly always brackish and very unpleasant to taste and ex- 
tremely hard; a pinch of Soda Bicarb. often improves it; this 
water is liable to cause diarrhoea. Some of these wells are 
quite good as far as organic pollution is concerned, but one 
occasionally finds them polluted with dead cattle. 
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Medical.—Officers are advised to take the following : 
A clinical thermometer. 
Phenacetin. 
Aspirin. 
Quinine. 
Chlorodyne. 
Cascara. 
Citronella (for mosquitoes and sandflies). 
Keating's Powder. 
A small quantity of alum and bicarbonate of soda.’ 


Among the natives of Irak malaria is the chief endemic disease, 
and is especially common in the southern part of that country. It 
is prevalent also in certain parts of upper Mesopotamia, 

Other diseases, more or less common among the native population 
of Mesopotamia, are small-pox, diphtheria, dysentery, various diseases 
of the eye, typhoid fever, ankylostomiasis, tuberculosis (which is on 
the increase), syphilis and other venereal diseases (especially in the 
towns ; syphilis is said also to have spread much lately among the 
Kurds). Bilharziasis occurs in the marshes, and is due to drinking 
stagnant marsh-water. There is some leprosy, which is most common 
in the neighbourhood of Amara in Irak. The hill-tribes suffer very 
much from various forms of rheumatism, which is also common in 
Baghdad and other towns in the plains. Epidemics of cholera and 
bubonic plague occur from time to time. 

Under Turkish rule the towns have been left in a most insanitary 
condition. 

The houses are generally built with a courtyard in the middle 
enclosed by the living quarters. Under the courtyard is a large cess- 
pool taking all the refuse of the house and cleaned out once in every 
few years. At Basra the inhabitants have been accustomed to drink 
the water of the Ashar creek, which serves them also as wash-tub, 
bath, dustbin, and cesspool. At Baghdad drinking-water is supplied 
mainly by water-carriers, who draw water from the river, usually at 
pools in the openings in the bank, and bring it thence in skins 
carried either on their own backs or by dunkeys. Before the war 
only about 300 houses were supplied with Tigris water, raised by 
a 20-h. p. oil-engine and distributed through pipes. Water is filtered 
in the houses through large porous jars called zeers, and these 
and the house-wells, being left uncovered, are breeding-grounds for 
mosquitoes (chiefly Culex and Stegomyia). 

Almost the only sanitary measures taken by the Turkish authorities 
have been those of quarantine. In particular, a number of quarantine 
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stations dealt with the pilgrims to the Shiah shrines of Kerbela and 
Nejef. These come every year from Persia, India, and other Moham- 
medan countries, generally in numbers varying between 150,000 and 
200,000. Quarantine is the more necessary as many of them bring 
the corpses of their kinsfolk for burial in Nejef. 

Under the Turkish régime in Irak there was a sanitary department 
at Baghdad, controlled by a medical officer (the mufattish or inspector), 
who received his orders direct from the International Board of Health 
at Constantinople. One of his principal subordinates was a doctor 
with three assistants at Khanikin, whose duty it was to inspect all 
corpses entering the country from Persia for interment at the holy 
places; there were also establishments for the maintenance of sea 
quarantine at Fao and Basra. After these the sanitary posts at 
Nejef and Kerbela ranked next in importance, while mamurs of the 
department were stationed also at Amara, Haji Qarah (in the Khanikin 
kaza), Mandah, Bedrah, Samarra, Kazimain, and Museyib—all places 
frequented or passed en route by Shiah pilgrims. The department 
also levied a tax upon all corpses transported for burial, with a view 
to the upkeep of these sanitary services, which tax must be distin- 
guished from the fees charged at the actual places of burial by the 
religious authorities according to the sanctity of the locality selected. 

Sanitation is being introduced into the towns occupied by the 
British. 


CHAPTER. VI 
HISTORY 
To 1914 a.p. 


The kingdoms of ancient Mesopotamia— Mesopotamia under foreign rule 
a 


Tue history of Mesopotamia falls into two clear divisions: first, 
the period when it contained great independent states ; secondly, the 
period of its subjection to one after another of the great military 
Powers—Persian, Greek, Parthian, Sassanian, Arab, and Turk— 
which in succession have held the Near or Middle East in dominion. 
The first period dates from before the dawn of history till 5398 c., when 
Cyrus the Great conquered Babylon; the second has continued from 
that date to the present time. 


Tue Kinepoms or Ancient MESOPOTAMIA 


The early history of Mesopotamia is that of Babylonia and Assyria. 
The strength of Assyria lay in the plains east of the middle Tigris 
in the neighbourhood of the Great and Lesser Zab; the root of 
Babylonian civilization was firmly planted in Irak—at first in its 
lower half, but from about 2100 3.c. onwards permanently in its 
upper portion, where for the past 4,000 years the cities of Babylon, 
Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Baghdad (all lying within a circle of 30 miles 
radius at the point where the Tigris and Euphrates approach each 
other) have, one after another, been the capital cities of Mesopo- 
tamia and the chief commercial centres and emporia of the Near 
East. Babylonia was incomparably the more important ; Assyria 
was only an episode in comparison. Babylonia had a widespread 
civilizing influence on the peoples of Nearer Asia. All the surround- 
ing nations looked up to and were attracted towards the seat of this 
ancient civilization, whether they were under its supremacy or 
whether they imposed their own rule on it. Indeed during one 
period cuneiform writing and the Babylonian language were the 
medium of diplomatic and commercial international correspon- 
dence throughout the countries from Egypt to Asia Minor, from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. Babylonian religion, Baby- 
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lonian fweights, measures, and currency, astronomy, divisions of 
time, and banking system profoundly influenced the successors of 
Babylonia in culture and civilization. 

In Babylonia a vast alluvial plain with a soil of astonishing 
fertility and an abundant supply of water for irrigation favoured 
the creation of a wealthy and populous agricultural and industrial 
community. Here too, where main routes of international com- 
munication crossed each other, commerce flourished, and the Baby- 
lonian kingdom showed many of the qualities of a commercial state, 
for example, a preference for the employment of diplomacy rather 
than of force. Assyria on the other hand was and ever remained 
a purely military community, relying on violence, and subject to a 
sudden and total collapse when violence failed. 

The very earliest records show lower Irak in the possession of 
a non-Semitic people already in a high state of civilization. They 
seem to have come from central Asia originally. In their final home 
between the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the sea they must have spent 
thousands of years before they had reached the point of having 
introduced an elaborate system of canalization ; industries had made 
much progress; they had invented cuneiform writing and had evolved 
an elaborate religious system and ritual; they lived in cities around 
which the population was grouped in a series of small city-states 
independent of and warring with each other ; complicated laws and 
customs, which had been reduced to writing, regulated social and 
commercial relations and transactions. It is impossible to be sure 
of the origin of this comparatively advanced civilization ; only one 
thing is certain, that before 3000 s.c. it was in full vigour and 
flourishing. Sumer, as this country was called, and its inhabitants, 
the Sumerians, were defended from aggression to the south by the 
lagoons and marshes then existing at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
and to the east by the mountains of the Persian plateau, which 
formed an effective barrier to the irruption of less civilized races, 
These moreover had first to penetrate the territory of Elam, an’ 
ancient and highly civilized power which acted as a buffer on the 
eastern flank of Sumer; and, although Elam was rarely friendly to 
the Sumerians, it saved them from worse neighbours. On its other 
sides Sumer was indeed open to attack; but it must always have 
been in contact with the peoples of Arabia—the Semites. The 
Arabian Desert has been described as one of the earth’s great 
reservoirs of men. At various dates, in prehistoric times, its over- 
flow must have found its way directly into the Euphrates valley, 
while other movements, advancing via Palestine and Syria, acquired 
some civilization and agricultural habits on the road, and moved 
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slowly eastwards to the upper Euphrates and Tigris; it was 
probably by this latter route that Assyria received her early Semitic 
population while that of upper Irak was reinforced. 

The coming of the Semites into Babylonian life seems to include 
both the chief forms of contact between the nations of antiquity, 
viz. the bodily migration of a whole people and commercial traffic, 
the latter probably preceding and leading to the former. What 
happened before 3000 B.c. it is as yet impossible to say. But that 
there had been a Semitic immigration en masse, there can be no 
doubt. For the Semites are found firmly settled and forming the 
bulk of the population in upper Irak, at first in small city-states 
after the fashion of the Sumerians, but, as a consequence of reinforce- 
ment from their own stock, coalescing into a firmly knit, homo- 
geneous nation. Their receptive genius enabled them, in a short 
time, it seems, to assimilate the Sumerian civilization and religious 
system to a remarkable extent, and without losing their national 
speech, or their national characteristics of superior energy, driving 
power, and capability to organize, develop, and consolidate. First, 
they proceeded rapidly to annex the Sumerian south, and then were 
_able with united forces to cross the Tigris and occupy Elam. Other 
campaigns covered the Jezireh up to the foot-hills in the north and 
opened up trade-routes towards Syria, the Mediterranean, and Asia 
Minor. Both in Sumer and for a time in Elam the Semites 
succeeded in imposing their own language on their subjects—in Elam 
only for official purposes (much as Persian is still used in Afghanistan), 
but in Sumer to the exclusion of the native tongue, except for ritual 
and religious uses. For these special purposes it survived as a purely 
literary language till the time of the Greeks. 

Another great wave of Semitic immigration appears to have 
occurred circa 2300 n.c. The immediate consequence of this is 
seen in the rise of a dynasty of great vigour and prestige in 
Akkad (northern Irak). It definitely conquers and incorporates 
the south, assumes the title of Kings of Akkad and Sumer, borne 
ever after by the kings of Babylonia, and makes Babylon—hitherto 
a city of insignificant rank—into the capital of a compact and united 
kingdom, and a pre-eminent political, commercial, and industrial 
centre, which was to endure for 2,000 years. Hammurabi (circa 2100 
z.¢.), king and founder of the united Babylonian state, is famous as 
the ruler who issued the earliest legal code known to history. In 
his reign can be first discerned the working of the Babylonian state 
policy, a stable line of action which steadily aimed at the expansion 
of commerce, the opening of trade-routes, and the spread of civiliza- 
tion. Under him and his successor the Babylonian empire embraced 
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the whole of Mesopotamia, Assyria being held as a garrisoned 
province, and stretched across the upper Euphrates into Syria; 
a firm grip was laid on the one side upon the trade-routes from the 
Euphrates through the Syrian Desert to the west, and on the other 
side through Elam eastward. The policy thus initiated by Ham- 
murabi and his dynasty was never dropped by the Babylonian state, 
but was reasserted whenever an opportunity offered. 

The Semitic incursions which thus led to the founding of Babylon 
also gave rise to Assyria, at first, as stated above, a province of 
Babylonia, but afterwards to become the rival and enemy of the 
southern kingdom. Here the Semites appear to have amalgamated 
' with an indigenous population more barbarous than the Sumerians, 
and to this pre-Semitic element may perhaps be traced the strain of 
brutal ferocity which appears in the Assyrian character. 

The brilliant first epoch of Babylonia was eclipsed by the invasion 
of the Kassites, who overthrew the Semitic dynasty and reigned in 
its stead at Babylon, becoming rapidly absorbed in the local popu- 
lation. They appear to have been of Iranian extraction and to have 
descended on Mesopotamia from the Persian plateau through Elam. 
And since it is at this period that the then civilized world became 
acquainted with the domesticated horse, there is some reason to 
believe that the Kassites brought the horse with them and owed 
their success to this most important factor in war, which must have 
worked a revolution in the methods of the fighting of the time. 

The Kassites ruled over a diminished Babylonian empire for 400 
or 500 years, and then their dynasty fell before a further incursion of 
Semites, which appears to have entered Mesopotamia, after 1500 z.c., 
from the north in the shape of the Aramaic horde, followed at 
a later period in the south by the Chaldaeans. In the anarchy 
which followed the collapse of the Kassites came the first chance of 
Assyria, which, between circa 1280 B.c. and 1100 B.c., established an 
empire that reached the Mediterranean seaboard, penetrated into 
Asia Minor, and treated on equal terms with the kings of Egypt. 
At this time the Assyrians attempted to secure their conquests 
by sending out colonies of the peasantry which composed the bulk 
of their armies. 

Meanwhile Babylonia was assimilating its new rulers. Now 
again the advanced civilization of the country and its dense popu- 
lation were influences too strong for foreign conquerors to with- 
stand. Shortly after 1100 s.c. the Assyrian empire declined ; the 
causes are obscure, but were probably chiefly connected with pressure 
from Asia Minor and the highlands to the north-east. In proportion 
Babylonia rose for a time, resisting its Assyrian and Elamite neigh- 
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bours, and, though later it fell under the suzerainty first of Elam 

and then of Nineveh, it apparently never lost its identity as a cor- 

porate unit. 

In the second half of the eighth century the Assyrian monarchy 

- recovered its strength and built up a new empire more powerful and 
more closely organized than the old. The Assyrian kings fought 
_ and conquered in Media, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Babylonia. But these victorious wars gradually drained the 
_ strength of Assyria, which was further sapped by the Scythian inva- 

sion ; and the second empire fell at the end of the seventh century z.c. 

before a political combination of Media and Babylonia. In its second 
_phase the Assyrian empire had lost what would otherwise have 
proved a firm base for its continued existence—its peasants. They 
had been used up in the series of constant wars and colonizations ; 
those who remained in their original home had become serfs, and 
the state had been driven to the employment of mercenary armies 
whose pay had to be defrayed by a policy of spoliation and oppression 
of conquered territories. In consequence the fall of the empire was 
complete and irretrievable. Its territory was divided between the 
Medes and Babylonians, the former taking the north and the latter 
the south. 

Now came the final epoch of Babylonian independence, the 
_ period in which Nebuchadnezzar was the most notable figure. 
Apparently some sort of balance of power was arranged, the Medes 
| being given an open door to Asia Minor, and Babylonia reserving 
_for herself Syria with Palestine and the trade-routes to the west 
| from Mesopotamia, and also the right of dealing with Egypt. The 
| arrangement worked for 70 years, and was then overthrown by 
the sudden rise of Cyrus the Persian. After conquering Media, 
Cyrus appeared at the gates of Babylon in 589 8.c., and the native 
| dynasty vanished. Henceforward the history of Babylonia is that 
of a province. She had fulfilled her mission. Mainly owing to 
Babylonian influence and Babylonian policy, the seeds of civiliza- 
tion had been spread far and wide throughout the Near East. 


i P MeEsoporaAMIA UNDER ForEIGN RULE 


| 


The establishment of the Persian Empire was on the whole not 
‘unfavourable to the economic interests of Mesopotamia, for the 
‘imperial government was tolerant of local institutions and customs, 
and promoted commerce and industry in so far as it kept the peace 
in the countries under its rule. The ancient system of irrigation 
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was preserved. Babylonia was the richest province of the empire 
and had the reputation of being the richest country in the world. 
The city of Babylon remained the great market and industrial centre 
which she had been in the days of the Babylonian kingdom. The 
spring residence of the Persian court was at Susa (Shush, near Dizfal). 

In 331 8.0, Alexander the Great invaded Mesopotamia, defeated 
the Persian king between Mosul and Erbil, and entered Babylon and 
Susa. Alexander undertook irrigation and drainage works on the 
Euphrates, and seems to have contemplated the development of 
the Tigris as a commercial highway. He is said to have planned the 
improvement of the waterway of the middle Tigris, and he may have 
entertained the plan, afterwards carried out by Seleucus, of trans- 
ferring to the banks of the Tigris the capital of Babylonia. He 
actually founded a port at the head of the Persian Gulf in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mohammareh. 

When after Alexander’s death at Babylon in 323 z.c. his empire 
broke up, one of his marshals, Seleucus, acquired Mesopotamia 
together with Iran, Syria, and part of Asia Minor. It was Seleucus 
who shifted the centre of trade and industry in Babylonia from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris. No doubt he was moved to this step by 
the superior advantages of the Tigris as a channel for water-borne 
traffic. But inasmuch as it was always a natural necessity that there 
should be a centre in northern Babylonia round which its dense 
population could gather, and at which merchants, passing along the 
trade-routes that here crossed each other from the four corners of the 
earth, could meet and do business, he selected a site only 40 miles 
north of Babylon and 18 miles south of the modern Baghdad, on the 
right or western bank of the Tigris. Seleucia grew rapidly in size 
and importance. It was equally suitable with Babylon for the pur- 
poses of inter-continental land trade and better adapted for water-borne 
traffic; moreover it was one of the capitals of the Seleucid kingdom. 
Without any sensible pressure on the part of royal authority, the 
population of Babylon gradually migrated to Seleucia; and after 
the Japse of two or three generations little more than mounds and 
ruins were left to mark the site of the older city. Seleucia remained 
-a centre of Hellenism long after Babylonia had reverted to Asiatic 
rule. 

From 312 8.c. Mesopotamia was for 175 years a possession of the 
house of Seleucus, and then again passed under an Asiatic govern- 
ment, The Parthian dynasty, which, originating in Khorassan, had 
gradually extended its power westwards over the Iranian plateau 
at the expense of the Seleucid empire, made repeated attempts to 
seize Mesopotamia, and succeeded at last, when the Seleucids had 
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exhausted their strength in their struggles with the Romans. Follow- 
ing the usual custom of Orientals, the new rulers chose a capital city 
of their own making, and founded Ctesiphon, on the left or eastern 
bank of the Tigris, exactly opposite to Seleucia, which, however, in 
no way suffered thereby. Arab historians state, 700 years later, that 
at the time of the Moslem conquest of Mesopotamia both cities were 
great and flourishing. In s.p. 226 the Parthians gave way to the 
Persian dynasty of the Sassanids, who thereafter held Mesopotamia 
until the Moslem invasion. 

The monarchy of the Parthians and Sassanids was constantly at 
war with the Roman Empire, which was established in Syria. At 
first the middle Euphrates was the boundary between the two Powers. 
There was a long struggle for the protectorate of Armenia, which 
ended in a compromise favourable to Rome. ‘Trajan (a.p. 115-117) 
tried to settle the Eastern question by the conquest of the whole of 
Mesopotamia down to the Persian Gulf, but his gains could not be 
maintained, and under his successor Hadrian the original boundaries 
were restored. In the middle of the second century A.D. a successful 
war gave Rome the western part of the upper Jezireh (region of 
Urfeh and Harran), and at the end of the same century the eastern 
portion of the Jezireh north of the Sinjar hills also came under her 
control. A number of Roman fortresses were established in the 
country, the principal of which was Nisibis. The upper Jezireh 
was thenceforward the scene of numerous campaigns, but, though 
successful Persian invasions were not uncommon and the frontier 
shifted backwards and forwards, the country was generally under 
Roman rule. In northern Jezireh there are still to be seen memorials 
of the Roman Empire in city-walls (Urfeh, Diarbekr) and remains 
of bridges, forts, &c. 

Under Parthian and Sassanid in the south and Roman rule in 
the north, Mesopotamia long continued to flourish. Like Cyrus 
and his successors, the Parthian and Sassanid kings spent their 
winters at Ctesiphon. The great arch of Ctesiphon belongs to the 
Sassanid period. Babylonia was still extraordinarily rich; under 
Sassanid government the irrigation-system of Irak was probably 
brought to the highest pitch of development which it has ever attained. 
The Jezireh contained some considerable cities and, besides fertile 
irrigated areas, much pastoral wealth. But towards the end of 
the Sassanid age civil and foreign war and weak government were 
beginning to affect the prosperity of the country. 

During this period Christianity spread both in the Roman and in 
the Persian provinces of Mesopotamia, and, after it had been adopted 
as the State religion of the Roman Empire (fourth century), it became 
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the dominant faith in the northern part of the country. (See further on 
the origins of the present Christian sects in Mesopotamia pp. 128-80.) 
Moreover the influence of Hellenism, after its first introduction by 
Alexander, did not entirely die out in Mesopotamia, but survived 
through the Parthian and Sassanian epochs and indirectly inspired 
the best achievements of the older populations which became nomi- 
nally Arab under Arab rule and speech. 

The wealth of Mesopotamia, its pasture-lands, and its rich cultiva- 
tion had long attracted the nomads of Arabia, and from time to 
time, when the civilized governments of the country were weak, 
Arab tribes had established themselves within its borders. In the 
Sassanid age there were Bedawis in the steppes of the Jeztreh, 
many of them subject to the emirate of Hatra(El-Hadhr). At Hira, 
on the western edge of Irak near Nejef, Arab immigrants who had 
given up their nomadic habits were ruled by a dynasty of Arab 
princes. Thus the way was to some extent prepared for the most 
notable of all the Arab invasions of Mesopotamia. 

In a.p. 628 Mohammed sent to the Roman Emperor and to the 
Persian king a summons to acknowledge God and His Prophet. 
But for the remainder of his life Mohammed was occupied with 
conquering Arabia for the Faith. His death in a.p. 632 was the 
signal for fresh trouble in Arabia, but this was rapidly suppressed 
by the Caliph Abu Bekr, and by the end of a. p. 633 Islam went forth to 
attack at once the Roman Hmpire and the kingdom of the Sassanids. 

These great Powers had recently been waging war on each other 
for about a quarter of a century, and both were suffering from the 
effects of this conflict as well as from internal troubles. In the Persian 
Empire the murder of Khosrou (Chosroes II) in a.p. 628 had been 
followed by a struggle among the nobles over the succession to the 
throne, and this had not yet been settled when a Moslem army 
under Khalid-ibn- Walid, the ‘Sword of God’, invaded the lands along 
the lower Euphrates. The Moslems were at first successful, and 
then suffered a check, due to the withdrawal of Khalid with a part. 
of the Arab forces to assist in the conquest of Syria. But the fall 
of Damascus in a.p. 685 set free reinforcements for Mesopotamia, 
and in A.D. 686 the Moslems utterly defeated the Persians in a most 
stubbornly contested battle at Kadisiyeh, on the fringe of the desert, 
15 miles west of Kufeh, This battle practically settled the fate of 
the Persian monarchy. That it was a complete rout is clear from 
the leisurely manner in which the Arabs proceeded to settle and 
colonize Mesopotamia. Ctesiphon, with Seleucia, fell in a.p. 637, 
and in the same year Kufeh and Basra were founded as Arab strong- 
holds, the latter superseding the Sassanian port of Ubuka for the 
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trade with the Persian Gulf and India. There followed a migration 
en masse of Arabs with their families and belongings, who descended 
upon the country and made it their own. Many of the resident 
population perished by the sword; many fied; others fell victims 
to the floods and to plague and famine, which raged at this period. 
But there is little doubt that a large proportion embraced Islam 
and adopted Arabic speech, and it is to them that we must trace 
in great measure the administration and cultural achievements on 
which rests the fame of the Abbasid rulers of Baghdad. The Arab 
conquest was eventually carried up to the Taurus range. In northern 
Mesopotamia a numerous Christian population continued to exist under 
Moslem rulers. 

About the time of the Mohammedan conquest Babylonia was 
visited with a catastrophe which in the southern and south- 
eastern part of the country had permanently disastrous results. 
Towards the end of the fifth century a.p. a heavy flood in the 
Tigris burst its banks and overflowed the Jands to the south and 
south-west, probably impeding the current of the Euphrates. The 
Sassanids, however, repaired the damage, and most of the flooded 
lands were brought back into cultivation. But about the year 
A.D. 629 the Euphrates and the Tigris came down in such floods 
as had never before been seen. Both rivers burst their banks 
in innumerable places, and finally laid all the surrounding country 
under water. The Sassanid king, Parvez, made desperate efforts to 
reclaim the country, sparing neither money nor men’s lives; ‘indeed’, 
the Arab historian reports, ‘he crucified in one day forty canal- 
workers at a certain breach and yet was unable to master the flood’. 
During the succeeding years of anarchy, when the Moslem armies 
began to overrun Mesopotamia, and the Sassanian monarchy perished, 
the dykes, such as still existed, naturally remained uncared for, ‘and 
breaches came in all the embankments, for none gave heed, and the 
landowners were powerless to repair the dykes, so that the swamps 
every way lengthened and widened’. It seems to have been at this 
time that the main stream of the lower Tigris was diverted to the 
channel now known as the Shatt el-Hai, where it remained until 
the sixteenth century. The new Arab rulers of the country were 
hardly qualified by their previous training or their temperament to 
take the charge of complicated works of irrigation. These nomads 
were not without the ability to appreciate civilized influences, but 
the fame and success of the empire which they founded depended 
mainly upon the work and genius of their Greek and Persian 
ministers and administrative staffs. But it must not be supposed 
that the circumstances of Mesopotamia were even then, or for cen- 
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turies to come, anything like what they are at the present day. 
Northern Irak remained well irrigated; some districts in upper 
Mesopotamia were still rich and productive; the government of 
the Abbasid Caliphs, till it lost its vigour and power, attended care- 
fully to what’ had been saved from the wreck of the older world ; 
and it required six centuries of subsequent Mongol and Turkish 
misrule and apathy to bring the country to its present miserable 
condition. 

Mesopotamia was but a province of the Arabian empire from 
the battle of Kadisiyeh, a. p. 636, till a.p. 762. The Caliphs of the 
Omayyad dynasty had their capital at Damascus. But it was during 
this period that northern Irak became the holy’land of the Shiahs. 
The converts to Islam in Mesopotamia and Persia brought something 
of older religions and philosophies to their new faith, and the 
character of their Mohammedanism showed itself in the rapid 
growth among them of sects and strange mysticisms. In the dis- 
sensions that arose in Islam over the Caliphate this neo-Moslem 
spirit devoted itself to the claims of ‘Ali and his family. It was too 
undisciplined to give ‘Ali or his sons the victory over the Omayyads, 
but it gathered strength from its defeats. At Kuafeh ‘Ali was mur- 
dered, at Kerbela Husein his son was slain, and on their deaths the 
religious fervour of the Shiahs has been nourished. (See also on this 
subject pp. 125-7.) 

The Abbasid caliph Mansir, after the destruction of the Omayyad » 
dynasty, which ruled from Damascus, perceived that a new capital 
was needed for the new dynasty. The decay of the Arab tribal 
system, on which the military power of the Omayyads depended, 
and the support given to the Abbasids by the neo-Moslems of the 
former Sassanian territories, decided him to move the seat of govern- 
ment to Mesopotamia. The causes which led to the selection of the 
sites of Babylon, and subsequently of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, which 
are mentioned above, were still in force, and accordingly Mansar, in 
A.D. 762, founded Baghdad on the Tigris, 20 miles above Ctesiphon. 
For the same reasons that led to the rapid growth and permanence of 
its predecessors, Baghdad soon rose to eminence. It was second only 
to Constantinople in size during the Middle Ages, and was unrivalled 
for splendour throughout western Asia. Wars and sieges, the 
temporary removal of the seat of government to Samarra (a.p. 8386— 
892), and even the almost entire destruction of the city by the 
Mongols in a.p, 1258, have never permanently affected the supre- 
macy of Baghdad in Mesopotamia. 

The country shared in the general prosperity of the golden age 
of Islam, which culminated during the reign of the Caliph Haran 
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er-Rashid, a.p. 786-809. After Hartin’s death the decay of the 
Abbasids began. The Caliphs fell under the control of their mer- 
cenary army ; and even the Turkish soldiers who ruled in their name 
lost all authority outside Irak. The rest of the empire was in dis- 
solution, and in the tenth century the whole of northern Mesopotamia 
became an Arab kingdom under the Hamdanids. 

Order was for a time partially restored by the advent of the Seljuk 
Turks, whose chief, Toghrul Bey, was invested in a.p. 1005 by the 
then caliph, with what practically amounted to the temporal sove- 
reignty of Iran, Mesopotamia, and so much of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Palestine as was in the power of Islam. The Caliphs were mere 
honorary figure-heads living in a mysterious seclusion—the fountains 
of honour and title like the later emperors of Delhi, and sacrosanct 
as being the successors of the Prophet, but practically without any 
temporal power. 

By the end of the eleventh century the Seljuk power had broken 
up into a number of quarrelling principalities, and the Crusaders 
were able not only to establish themselves in Syria, but to cross the 
Euphrates and found at Edessa (Urfeh) a Christian State which lasted 
for about fifty years. 

In the first half of the twelfth century a Turkish kingdom was 
built up in northern Mesopotamia by Zangi, the son of a lieutenant 
of a former Seljuk governor of Aleppo. Zangi destroyed the County 
of Edessa in 1144, and extended his influence over northern Syria. 
His son, Nar ed-Din, won Damascus and Egypt, and finally Nir ed- 
Din’s governor in Egypt, Salah ed-Din (Saladin, born at Tekrit), 
succeeded to his master’s power, combining under his rule Egypt, 
Syria, and northern Mesopotamia. But after Salah ed-Din’s death 
(1193) his monarchy dissolved into a number of independent states. 
In the general political confusion there was some revival of the tem- 
poral power of the Abbasid Caliphate ; but about the middle of the 
thirteenth century the Abbasids were extinguished, and Mesopotamia 
was ruined, by the cataclysm of the Mongol invasions. 

In February, 1258, Hulaku Khan took Baghdad; the city was 
sacked, and the last Caliph of the Abbasids was taken prisoner and 
killed. The wealth and treasures of ages were plundered ; priceless 
literary and artistic remains were destroyed. An irreparable blow 
was delivered at the heart of Moslem civilization. This is the end of 
Arab rule in, Mesopotamia. It was accompanied by the ruin of the 
whole system of irrigation, and the country which had known pros- 
perity for thousands of years became a waste of unfruitful waters in 
arid plains of dust and sand. ‘The work of three hundred genera- 
tions of men was destroyed in a single year’; and the desolation of 
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the Mongols has endured to this day. The destruction of the sources 
of wealth in Mesopotamia had a profound effect on the Middle East ; 
it was as if the keystone had been taken out of the ancient structure. 
Though Baghdad continued to exist, shorn of its splendour, Meso- 
potamia practically disappears from history for the next 300 years. 
Instead of being the focus of the Oriental world it became a blank. 
It followed the fortunes of whatever dynasty or tribe rose to be 
a brief power in its neighbourhood. For a short time it was 
included in the dominions of Timur. Eventually the Turks laid 
hands on it in a.p. 1534, and till 1914, with one short interval, it 
has been at least nominally a Turkish possession. In 1603 Shah 
‘Abbas of Persia conquered Mesopotamia, but it was retaken by the 
Turks in 1638. At this time the fortunes of Baghdad had reached 
their lowest ebb, and the city contained only 14,000 inhabitants. 
Turkish sovereignty could not be vigorously enforced. The Kurds 
of the northern and eastern hills were practically independent, and in 
the plains the nomad Arabs, taking advantage of the absence of 
strong government, the decay of irrigation, and the decline of popu- 
lation, had been gradually encroaching on the settled areas, and 
could not be brought under control by the Turks. The most impor- 
tant movement of nomad Arabs in this period was the Shammar 
invasion. About the middle of the seventeenth century the Sham- 
mar migrated from central Arabia to the Syrian Desert, pushing 
before them various smaller tribes into Mesopotamia. Following on 
their occupation of the tracts west of the Euphrates, the Anazeh 
came up behind them from Arabia. After a protracted struggle the 
Shammar were compelled to move on, and, crossing the Euphrates, 
gradually came to dominate the whole of the Jezireh, exclusive 
of the hills, driving out or subduing the Tai, the Jebtr, the 
Baqqarah, the Weldeh, and others. Similar incursions took 
place from time to time in Irak. Till the recent consolidation of 
Turkish authority, which gradually asserted itself during the last 
century, the pashas maintained a semblance of power by playing 
off one Bedawi tribe against another, Anazeh against Shammir, 
Muntefiq against Beni Lam, &c. In consequence the condition of 
the nomads, except in the vicinity of the cities and settled tracts 
along the rivers, varied from semi-independence to complete freedom 
from all control. The remaining centres of order and civil life, to 
a great extent isolated by the unsettled areas, were, beyond the 
effective control of the Sultan’s Government. When in 1732 Nadir 
Shah laid siege to Baghdad, he was driven off by a Turkish pasha 
who was for all practical purposes an independent ruler. From 
the end of the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth century 
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Mosul was governed by a local aristocracy. In Basra a local noble, 
Afrasiab, succeeded in founding a virtually independent state, 
which collapsed in 1779; at this time the population of Basra 
had shrunk to a few thousands. From 1817 to 1832 Daud Pasha, 
a Georgian, held office at Baghdad, and under his energetic and intelli- 
gent administration the city and province began to recover, in spite 
of a terrible epidemic of plague during 1830-1, which is said to have 
carried off 50,000 persons in Baghdad alone. Heavy floods in the 
Tigris simultaneously swept the country. Famine followed these 
disasters, and in 1837 there are said to have been only 40,000 
inhabitants in Baghdad. 

On the conclusion of the Crimean War, the Porte found itself in 
possession of a large army and plenty of money, and determined to 
assert itself in Mesopotamia. Omar Pasha, then governor of Aleppo, 
marched down the valley of the Euphrates at the head of a considerable 
number of troops, and took possession of Ja‘abar and Deir ez-Zor. Deir 
had previously been held by Fellahin Arabs, who had enjoyed a semi- 
independence under Anazeh protection. It now became the head 
of a Turkish province, under the vali of Aleppo. This policy of 
enforcing Turkish authority was carried on by Midhat Pasha, who 
was governor of Baghdad between 1869 and 1872, and made great 
efforts to develop Mesopotamia. His administration was at least 
vigorous, and, if he sometimes failed rather disastrously, he was 
certainly honest in intention. He was an enthusiastic reformer 
on Western lines, but failed in many cases to foresee the cost or 
consequences of his innovations. He built forts to protect the 
Euphrates navigation and the route to Aleppo, and he initiated 
a service of Ottoman steamers on the Tigris. He attempted, 
without success, to drain Lake ‘Aqarquf NW. of Baghdad. To 
protect Baghdad from the flood-water of the Euphrates he closed 
the Saqlawiyeh canal, but as he provided no compensating escape 
he thus originated the diversion of the main volume of the river 
down the Hindiyeh canal and the disastrous drying of the Hilla 
arm (see p. 26). He is said to have tried to get the treasures 
accumulated at Nejef devoted to public improvements. His reforms 
in land-tenure are described on pp. 193-4. He adopted the policy of 
encouraging nomad Arabs to settle down as cultivators, and he 
endeavoured, with indifferent success, to get Turkish suzerainty 
recognized by Arab chiefs whose autonomy had hitherto been practi- 
cally unquestioned, such as the Sheikhs of Koweit and Bahrein. 

During the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid (1876-1909) the 
Turkish administration on the whole effected some progress, in spite 
of its mistakes and crimes. The Kurds were brought under some 
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degree of control, partly by force, but more by the congenial employ- 
ment which Abdul Hamid found for them as hamidiyeh, irregular 
cavalry in the Sultan’s service used for the purpose of repressing 
such elements in the ‘population of northern Mesopotamia and 
Armenia as were suspected of disloyalty. The hamidiyeh were in 
fact privileged to behave as they chose; and their excesses, though 
mainly directed against Christians, did not spare Moslems; yet 
economic development was not altogether checked by their depreda- 
tions. The efforts.of the Government to control the Arabs were 
still spasmodic and marked by an impolitic mixture of laxity and 
oppression ; yet, in spite of outbreaks of disorder, Turkish power 
was growing, and cultivation and trade were developing more 
or less slowly in the river-valleys. A considerable proportion of 
the nomad Kurds and Arabs were compelled or induced to take to 
amore settled way of life. The action of the Sultan in converting 
into his private property (saniyeh) 30 per cent. of the best cultivated 
lands in the vilayets of Basra and Baghdad, and a considerable amount 
in the northern provinces, although accompanied by much injustice, 
was probably of some economic benefit to the country. The Sultan’s 
estates were comparatively well managed, and law and order were 
enforced at least within their limits. The native population generally 
was living in expectation of greatly increased prosperity which was 
to be the result of the projected Baghdad Railway. 

Nevertheless the methods of the Sultan’s Government—its corrup- 
tion, fraud, and violence—aroused considerable discontent throughout 
Mesopotamia. The Turkish Revolution of 1908 was welcomed by 
the bulk of the population, as most sections of it hoped to profit by 
the change. ‘These hopes were generally disappointed by the deter- 
mination of the Young Turks to carry through a centralizing and 
levelling policy, and by their methods, which were not more 
scrupulous than those of the old régime. The Government achieved 
some successes: Ibrahim Pasha, the head of the Milli Kurd 
confederacy, was put out of the way; Nazim Pasha obtained the 
submission of the Northern Shammar and appointed a paramount 
chief in the Turkish interest; and strong measures were taken 
against the depredations of the Hamawand Kurds near Kirkuk. 
But there was much disorder in Irak, and the unsuccessful Turkish 
wars with Italy (1911) and the Balkan States (1912) made matters 


worse. The permanent ill feeling of the Arabs against the Turks | 
was now taking shape in a Pan-Arab movement, and in this way the | 


Arab disaffection in Mesopotamia was brought into connexion with 
the anti-Turkish movement in Arabia. Opposition to the Govern- 
ment grew even in Basra and Baghdad. Ajaimi Ibn Sa‘adun, para- 
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mount chief of the Muntefiq, who has opposed us in the present war, 
was on bad terms with Ibn Rashid, the comparatively pro-Turkish 
Emir of Jebel Shammar, and was reported to be planning an attack 
on Basra; the waterways between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf 
were rendered insecure by the prevalent disorder; and a general 
rising of the southern Mesopotamian Arabs was feared, but did not 
come to a head. Meanwhile lawlessness was increasing in Kurdis- 
tan, where a number of chiefs were entering into relations with 
Russia. The whole situation was still uncertain when the Euro- 
pean war broke out. 

Arabistan was formerly the Persian province of Khuzistan. In 
the first half of the nineteenth century the southern part of the 
country eastwards from Mohammareh and the Karan was dominated 
by the Ka‘ab, an Arab tribe whose head-quarters were at Fellahtyeh, 
while Hawizeh was under a hereditary vali. Mohammareh, which 
belonged to the Muhaisin Arabs, was for some years in dispute between 
the Turkish and Persian Governments, until by the Treaty of 
Erzerum (1847) it was assigned to Persia. After the Persian War 
of 1856-1857, when a British force captured Mohammareh, the 
power of the Ka‘ab was broken by the Persian Government. The 
sheikhs of the Muhaisin then became dominant in southern Arabistan, 
where they were formally recognized by Persia as governors of the 
country. They became practically independent (see pp. 150-1). In 
northern Arabistan a Persian governor continued to reside, either at 
Shushtar or at Dizftl, but in fact he had generally very little 
authority. In the politics of northern Arabistan the chief factors 
were the influence of the Bakhtiyari chiefs and of the Sheikh of 
Mohammareh, the Sagwand Lurs and the Arab tribes of the country, 
and the mujtahids (religious leaders) of Dizfil and Shushtar. The 
Behbehan district, which had been a sub-governorship under Fars, 
fell under the control of the Bakhtiyari chiefs (see further p. 152). 
In 1907 Sheikh Khaz‘al of Mohammareh and the Bakhtiyari khans 
concluded a treaty of alliance, of which the general purport was that 
the parties were to act together in controlling Arabistan. There 
remains, however, a good deal of rivalry between them. 

An attempt was made in 1847 to create a fixed boundary between 
Turkey and Persia in place of the vague and shifting borderland 
which had long been a source of trouble. By the Treaty of Erzerum 
(1847), certain concessions having been made on each side, the 
definition of the frontier was assigned to a Turco-Persian Com- 
mission. The Commission failed to arrive at a settlement, and in 
1851 Great Britain and Russia intervened. A belt of country, 20-40 
miles broad, was taken as indicating the general lie of the frontier, 
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and was surveyed. But there were many areas of disputed land on 
which no final settlement was reached. Provisional agreements 
kept matters in suspense without too great inconvenience, until the 
Young Turks began encroachments in Arabistan and towards Urmia. 
Then Great Britain and Russia again intervened. The boundary 
between Turkey and the territory of the Sheikh of Mohammareh 
was fixed by an agreement of July 29, 1918. A Protocol, signed 
at Constantinople on Nov. 4 (17), 1918, by Great Britain, Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia, laid down the course to be followed by the 
frontier from the Gulf to Ararat, leaving the settlement of details at 
many points to a Delimitation Commission. This Commission, which 
comprised representatives of all four Powers, completed its work in 
the first eight months of 1914. The frontier was surveyed, the details 
of its course were settled, and it was marked out with boundary- 
pillars. 

The interests of Great Britain in Mesopotamia had grown up 
before the revival of the authority of the central Turkish Govern- 
ment. A British Resident was first appointed to Baghdad at the 
end of the eighteenth century. These interests were partly com- 
mercial, partly political. Great Britain established and maintained 
order and security in the Persian Gulf, which she cleared of slavers 
and pirates, policed, and charted, and in protecting her commerce 
she established a paramount political influence along the shores of 
the Gulf and up to Baghdad. She was also concerned to guard the 
interests of the large numbers of Shiah Indians who made the 
pilgrimage to Kerbela and Nejef, and the British Indian Government 
was trustee for a number of endowments founded by Indians at these 
places. Moreover British predominance in the Gulf and in Irak 
was considered necessary for the security of India against attack 
from without. In the early part of the nineteenth century, before 
the cutting of the Suez Canal, the possibility of establishing a regular 
commercial and post route between India and England across 
Mesopotamia was much discussed, and the famous expedition of 
Chesney (1835-7) was a reconnaissance made with this scheme in 
view. <A railway was projected which was to connect the Mediter- 
ranean at Alexandretta with the Persian Gulf along the line of the 
Euphrates. The opening of the Suez Canal and the acquisition 
by the British Government of a controlling interest in it eaused the 
Euphrates Valley Railway scheme to be dropped. But British com- 
merce continued to develop without serious competition on the Shatt 
el-‘Arab and lower Tigris,’ British protection was afforded to the 


1 An arrangement of 1846 gave British merchant vessels the right to navigate 
the Mesopotamian rivers. The Turkish Government ignored this Convention and 
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practically independent Sheikhs of Koweit and Mohammareh, and 
British prestige in Irak remained very great. There was, however, 
-much latent jealousy on the Turkish side, and this was stirred to 
activity about the beginning of the present century, as the result of 
German influence, by this time predominant in Turkey. 

In the original German plan of a railway to Baghdad a line by 
Angora, Sivas, Diarbekr, Mosul, and Kirkuk had been chosen. This 
route was given up owing to Russian opposition, which was grounded 
on strategical considerations. When the project took definite shape in 
the Convention of 1903 a line was chosen more remote from the 
sphere of Russian interests, namely, by Konia, Baghcheh, Jerablis, 
Nisibin, Mosul,and Samarra. Further, there was to be an extension 
of the line from Baghdad to some point on the Persian Gulf, and 
north of Baghdad there were to be a number of branches, of which 
the most important within our area was that from Sa‘diyeh to 
Khanikin (see further pp. 264-5). The proposal to carry the Baghdad 
Railway to the Persian Gulf was an obvious menace not only to Great 
Britain’s commercial interests in Irak and the Gulfcoasts but also to 
her political position in southern Asia. Moreover Russia still viewed 
with dislike the prospect of a line to Baghdad as threatening her 
interests in Persia. 

About the same time the Turks were beginning to show signs of 
wishing to increase their power in north-eastern Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf at the expense of Great Britain. The Germans thought of making 
Koweit the terminus of their railway, and when the Sheikh of 
Koweit refused to sell them land the Turks tried to seize the 
town, but were warned off by the British. Turkish intrigues 
became more persistent after the Revolution of 1908 and the 
rise to power of the German-controlled and chauvinistic Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to induce the Sheikh of Koweit to renounce his connexion with the 
British Government, and an encroachment was made on the terri- 
tory of our other ally in this region, the Sheikh of Mohammareh, 
Arabistan had recently become exceedingly important to Great 
Britain from a military as well as from a commercial point of 
view, owing to the discovery of the oil-wells in the Shushtar region ; 
these are now worked by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, in 
which the British Government has acquired a predominant interest. 
The Turkish intrigues failed, and the troubles of the Turkish ad- 


closed the Mesopotamian waterways above Basra to foreign mercantile shipping 
with the exception of a limited number of vessels owned by the British 
‘Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company’ (Messrs. Lynch). (See 
further on the commercial navigation of the Tigris p, 200.) 
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ministration led to a partial cessation of these attacks. Meanwhile 
determined efforts were being made by the Germans te compete with 
British trade in Irak and Arabistan (see pp 204-5), and the question 
_ of the Baghdad Railway seemed about to be settled on terms favour- 

able to Germany. In 1911 Russian opposition to the railway, and in 
particular to the Sa‘diyeh—Khanikin branch, had been withdrawn, 
and it was arranged that this branch should be linked on to the pro- 
jected Russian railway system in northern Persia ; and shortly before 
the present war the British Government was ready to permit the exten- 
sion of the Baghdad Railway as far as Basra, in return for what was 
in effect to be British control of the Shatt el-‘Arab, of steam-navigation 
on the Tigris and Euphrates between Basra and Baghdad, and of any 
extension of the railway that might be made from Basra to the 
Persian Gulf. 
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Numbers and distribution of population—Movement of population—Ethno- 
graphy (Arabs—Lurs—Kurds—Other groups)—Principal languages—Education. 


Numbers AND DistTRIBUTION oF POPULATION 


THERE are no exact statistics of the population of this area; in 
fact the estimates that were made before the war were only more or 
less rough guesses, and sometimes they conflict with each other in 
a remarkable way. 

As a rule the recorded estimates seem to be too high, and some of 
the exaggerations appear to be very gross. 

The following estimates may perhaps be worth giving, but may be 
very wide of the truth: 

Irak (Basra and Baghdad vilayets) . About a million souls.’ 

Arabistan, Behbehan, and the Persian 
Highlands (including the Kuhgala and! A few hundred thousand 
Bakhtiyari countries, Pusht-i-Kth, and}souls, probably not more 
the western half of the province of|than half a million. 
Kirmanshah) ; , : , 

’ Upper Mesopotamia, with southern 
Turkish Kurdistan, central Kurdistan 
south of the Tigris—Lake Van water- 
shed, and the country north of Diarbekr 
up to the line of the eastern Taurus 


Total - ; 


About a million souls, or 
perhaps somewhat less. 


Perhaps between two and 
; ee and a half millions. 


1 Between 1900 and 1908 the population of Irak was estimated at various 
figures between a million and a half and three millions. According to the 
Gazetleer of the Persian Gulf (1908) it probably amounted to ‘1.500,000 souls or 
rather more’, including a very small proportion of Bedawis. The total number 
of the settled and semi-nomadic population was given by the same authority as 
1,480,000, This estimate had been ‘ compiled, district by district, from informa- 
tion collected for the... Gazetteer’. 

But a census taken at Basra in July 1916 showed that the estimate given in 
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This total includes a number of tribes which either are wholly 
nomadic, or belong to that class of ‘semi-nomads’ in which at least 
a large part of each tribe moves every summer to a considerable 
distance from its winter quarters. If all the nomads and the semi- 
nomads of the class described, to whatever race they may belong, 
are counted in, and those who are within or just on the limits of 
this area for a part of the year only are included, they may amount 
to between 15 and 20 per cent. of the above total. But their 
numbers are really quite uncertain, and are even more difficult to 
estimate than those of the settled population. 

In the course of the present war the population of certain districts 
in upper Mesopotamia has been very considerably reduced; for 
example, in those parts of the Diarbekr vilayet where Armenians 
have been massacred or deported, and in central Kurdistan where 
the Christian Hakkiari tribes and the Armenians south of Lake Van 
have been massacred, or have been driven from their homes to 
die in great numbers in the course of their flight. On the other 
hand large numbers of deported Armenians have been brought down 
to the upper Mesopotamian plain and the middle valley of the 
Euphrates; but the rate of mortality among these deportees, who 
arrived in 1915, appears to have been very high. 

Irak 

In Irak over 90 per cent. of the population is grouped along the 
rivers and canals. The rural population is on the whole densest in 
the following areas: (a) along the Shatt el-“Arab ; (b) along and near 
the Euphrates, especially between Museyib and Diwaniyeh on the 
Hilla branch or Kufeh on the Hindiyeh branch, and again in the 
Nasirlyeh—Stiq esh-Shuytkh area; (c) on and near the Shatt 
el-Hai; (d) to the north and north-east of Baghdad, along the Tigris 
and in the country watered by the Khalis canal between the Tigris 
and the Diyaleh, and in the Baqubeh district; (e) in the country 
round Amara on the lower Tigris. 

Of these areas the Shatt el-‘Arab district contains the most closely 
settled population ; here the villages and hamlets are set close along 
the river-banks on narrow strips $-2 miles wide among the date- 
groves irrigated by the tidal rise of the river. 

The line of the Euphrates is far more densely inhabited than the 


the Gazetteer for Basra and its environs was considerably exaggerated. It was 
discovered that the population of Basra, Ashar, and some outlying villages 
‘could be at the outside 35,000 ’, whereas the Gazetteer put it at 58,000. If the 


prawn is typical, the population of the whole of Irak may be only about 
000. 
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line of the Tigris ; perhaps the population on or within 20 miles of 
the Euphrates between Museyib and Kurna is about six times as 
great as the population on or near the Tigris between Ctesiphon and 
Kurna. This greater concentration on the Euphrates has existed 
for thousands of years. It remains to-day, and is likely to remain, 
because the slope of the ground-levels1 and the work of past ages in 
distributing the water of the Euphrates make that river more applic- 
able than the Tigris to the purpose of irrigation. 

The number of pure nomads whose movements are confined to 
Irak is very small, but the desert south and west of the Euphrates 
is visited by tribes from the Nejd and elsewhere at certain seasons 
of the year, and in Irak itself a proportion of the inhabitants still 
keep to a ‘semi-nomadic’ life (see p. 97). 

Towns of Irak.—The position of the chief town of Ivak, Baghdad 
(140,000) ’, is eminently favourable to the existence of a great city. 
For Baghdad stands where the Euphrates and Tigris approach within 
40 miles of each other, and where the country between the rivers 
begins to be easily traversable below the arid part of the Jeztreh 
that lies to north. On Baghdad converge naturally, in conformity 
with physical features, all the lines of communication which enter 
Irak from the north-west, the north, and the north-east: the 
Euphrates valley line leading from northern Syria and south-eastern 
Anatolia; the line of the middle Tigris from Mosui; the other line 
from Mosul that runs under the southern Kurdish hills by Erbil, 
Kirkuk, and Kufri; the line from Kirmanshah by Qasr-i-Shirin, 
leading from Persia through a natural gate in the mountains. ‘To 
the south there is easy communication with the thickly populated 
Kerbela—Hilla region, with its agricultural districts and its pilgrim- 
centres; and lastly there is the waterway of the Tigris leading from 
the Persian Gulf and navigable to Baghdad by river-steamers. 
For its food-supplies Baghdad can draw easily both on the Euphrates 
to the south and on the Baqubeh—Khilis canal area to the north. 

Basra (38,000) is the port at the southern gate of Mesopotamia ; 
ocean-going steamers can ascend to it by the Shatt el-‘Arab. Kerbela 
and Nejef (60,000 and 30,000) are pilgrim-centres which attract Shiahs 
from all parts of the Mohammedan world (chiefly from Persia and 
India) ; Nejef is also the starting-point of a pilgrim-route to Mecca, 


1 Almost the whole country between the rivers in Irak, down to the line Kut 
el-Amara—Nasiriyeh, is commanded by the flood-levels of the Euphrates, and 
can be irrigated by its water. 

2 The figures given for the population of towns must be taken as guesses, 
giving perhaps some rough indication of their size ; they may be often wide of 
the truth by some thousands. 
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and both towns, situated on the edge of the Arabian Desert, are 
markets for the Bedawin. Ktfeh (5,000) and Samarra (3,000) are places 
of pilgrimage for Shiahs, but much less important than Kerbela and 
Nejef. Of the other towns some are markets along the Euphrates, 
Tigris, or Shatt el-Hai, the centres of fertile districts, or owing their 
importance to their positions at the junction or diverging-point of 
waterways, e.g. Kurna (5,000), Stgq esh-Shuytkh (10,000), Nasirtyeh 
(10,000), Samaweh (500 houses), Diwaniyeh (500 houses), Hilla 
(80,000), Tawarij] or Hindiyeh (4,000), Museyib (6,000), Amara 
(10,000), Kut el-Amara (4,000), Kut el-Hai (4,000), Shatrat el- 
Muntefig (500 houses). Others are strung along the great Baghdad— 
Kirmanshah road, as Baqttbeh (6,000), which is the centre of a very 
fertile district, Qizil Ribat (2,00¢), Khanikin (5,000). Others are in 
oases, as Beledruz (3,000), Mandali (6.000), which is supported 
partly by the oil-wells in its neighbourhood, and Bedrah (8,000). 
Zobeir (1,500), on the edge of the desert near Basra, is a starting-point 
of desert-routes and a centre of intercourse with the Bedawis. Some 
of these towns have small local industries—boat-building, weaving, 
&e. <A very ancient bitumen industry, as well as boat-building and 
the passage of caravans, supports Hit (1,600). 


Arabistan 


Here the population is gathered mainly on the left bank of the 
lower Shatt el-‘Arab, in the very fertile Shushtar—Dizful area, and 
in other fertile watered areas, such as those of Fellahtyeh, Ramuz, 
and Behbehan. 

The proportion of nomads and semi-nomads to the whole population 
is higher than that of Irak. Some of the Arab tribes move back- 
wards and forwards over the Jrak-Arabistan border, or have sections 
in both territories. 

Towns of Arabistan.—Mohammareh (12,000) derives its political 
supremacy in southern Arabistan from its position at the junction 
of the Kartin with the Shatt el-“Arab. Its population has increased 
considerably since the opening up of the Shushtar—Ahwaz oil-field 
and the establishment of the Lynch trade-route across the Bakhtiyari 
country to Isfahan. 

Dizful (15,000) and Shushtar (10,000) lie in plains of great fertility. 
There are ways across the mountains north of Dizfil which are 
easier than any other routes into Persia between the Gulf and the 
Qasr-i-Shirin depression. Both towns have decayed owing to anarchy 
in south-eastern Luristan and the consequent closing of trade-routes, 
and also owing to the general insecurity in northern Arabistan. 
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Both (and especially Dizftl) would be revived with a good government 
in the country, with the construction of the projected railway from 
the Shatt el-‘Arab to Dizfal, and with the further exploitation of the 
neighbouring oil-fields. 

Alwaz-Naziri (7,000) has importance as being at the head of the 
lower and easier section of the navigable part of the Kartn, which 
is divided from the upper section by the Ahwaz rapids. Ahwaz is 
the starting-point of the Lynch route over the Bakhtiyari mountains 
to Isfahan. 


The Persian Highlands adjoining Irak and Arabistan 


In the Kthgali country, in the Bakhtiyari country, in the south- 
eastern corner of Luristan, and in the Pusht-i-Kih there are nomadic 
or semi-nomadic tribes moving to and fro, according to the season, 
between the higher and the lower pastures. In the western part of 
the Kirmanshah province there is a certain settled population, of 
late reduced in prosperity and numbers by insecurity here and in 
the rest of Persia. 

Kirmanshah town (40,000) is outside our area, but may be 
mentioned here as the eastern end of the main highway from 
Mesopotamia into Persia, whence important routes radiate to north, 
north-east, and south-east. Along the Baghdad road a number of 
small towns or large villages occur on Persian territory. The most 
important of these is Qasr-i-Shirin (5,000), near the Turkish frontier. 


Upper Mesopotamia 


Rural Population. A scanty rural population is spread out over 
the hill-country, varying in density according to the soil, the water- 
supply, the extent to which the inhabitants have suffered from their 
neighbours or the Government, &c. The fertile upland plain of 
Diarbekr and the comparatively secure plateau of the Tur Abdin 
have maintained a fair number of settled inhabitants, but the former 
area—the lowland of Diarbekr—did not before the war contain 
nearly as large a population as it might be made to support, and the 
formerly considerable Armenian element was much reduced, if not 
almost annihilated, in 1915. As regards central Kurdistan, estimates 
published in 1891 represent the eastern part of the country (along 
the Zab valley and towards the Persian frontier) as more thickly 
populated than the western, but the figures for the eastern districts 
(amounting to about 250,000 for the part of the sanjaq of Hakkiari 
within the limits of our area) were probably too high. It is true, 
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however, that in the neighbourhood of the Zab valley the defensi- 
bility of the country had made it the home of a Christian popula- 
tion, which was larger than might have been expected from the 
barren and rugged nature of much of this region. This Christian 
population was for the most part either massacred or expelled in 
1915. In southern Kurdistan the population is very small in pro- 
portion to the area of the country. Its settled element is mainly 
to be found scattered in the lower valleys north of Erbil, or, south 
of Erbil, grouped here and there among the last foot-hills on the 
edge of the Tigris plains, or, farther east, occupying valleys and 
basins between the lower hills and the higher ranges. 

In the plains the sparse population is distributed chiefly in the 
following areas: (a) in parts of the middle Euphrates valley (as from 
Hit to Anah, from Abul Kemal to Deir ez-Zor, and from Abu 
Hureireh northwards); for the past forty or fifty years the valley 
has been gradually recovering a settled population, after it had been 
nearly emptied by anarchy; (b) between the rivers on the north- 
western and northern sides of the plain, e.g. in the Sajur district, 
the country south of Urfeh, the Nisibin district and the edge of the 
plain from Nisibin to Jeziret-ibn-“Omar; moreover a population 
which is at least partly agricultural has been growing up, in spite 
of insecurity, along the Belikh and the Khabitr; (c) between the 
rivers, in the Jebel Sinjar and the country at the foot of that range 
to south and east ; (d) east of the Tigris, in the Mosul—Erbil plains ; 
also at various points under the Kurdish foot-hills from Altun Képrii 
down to Kufri. 

Both in the plains and the hill-country of upper Mesopotamia 
nomadic and semi-nomadic¢ tribes pass to and fro on their yearly 
rounds. 

Towns.—The towns of upper Mesopotamia are markets and admini- 
strative centres, and support some small trades and industries. 

There is a group of towns lying on that caravan-route from Aleppo, 
to Mosul which has avoided the open plains and the southern end of the 
Qarajeh Dagh country as too insecure and too waterless, and has made 
a détour north by Diarbekr. These towns are Birijik (7,000), Urfeh 
(80,000), Diarbekr (40,000), Mardtn (15,000), Nisibin (5,000), Jeztret- 
ibn-Omar (5,000), and Zakho (8,000). Of these Diarbekr is by far the 
most important, for here the route passing west and east is met by 
the main routes from the Black Sea, eastern Anatolia, and Armenia. 
Diarbekr also has the advantage of its fertile neighbourhood, which, 
among other things, provides raw material for its silk-weaving 
industry. 

It is to be observed that the Baghdad Railway now strikes across 
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the plain of the north-western Jeztreh, which the old main route 
avoided, and thus leaves Birijik, Urfeh, and Diarbekr a good way 
to north. ; 

Mosul (70,000) not only lies on the trade-route between Diarbekr 
and Baghdad, but is the chief collecting and distributing centre for 
the commerce with central Kurdistan. Here come the raw goods 
exported from that hill-country, and its manufactured imports that 
are sent from Aleppo or Baghdad—from the Mediterranean or the 
Persian Gulf. Moreover Mosul has had some decreasing caravan-trade 
with north-western Persia through Rowanduz. Its proximity to large 
quarries enables it to supply the southern plains with building-stone, 
and its tanneries are supplied with the hides of Kurdistan, but its 
‘weaving industry, once famous, has sunk into insignificance, and it 
depends chiefly on the transit of commerce attracted to it by its 
position as a route-centre. 

Of the group of towns north, east, and south-east of Mosul only 
the more important are mentioned here. Bitlis (80,000) in its gorge 
occupies one of the main gates of Mesopotamia towards the Armenian 

plateau, and to it come routes from Diarbekr and Jeziret-ibn-‘Omar ; 
these meet at Sairt (10,000) in the Bohtan valley, a place which has 
some small local industries and an export of salt. Van (30,000), ina 
plain of great fertility, lies outside the limits of our area, but has been 
a market for its north-eastern fringe and the administrative centre of 
all the eastern part of central Kurdistan. Owing to disorders and 
the insufficiency of communication, the trade of Van, in the years 
before the war, was not flourishing. Bdsh Qal‘ah (5,000) lies on the 
Van—Urmia caravan-route, and its position as a meeting-point of 
local tracks made it an important military post from which the 
tribes were watched. Amadiyeh (8,000), on the southern edge of 
central Kurdistan, is a trading centre for the Hakkiari country. 

In southern Kurdistan Rowanduz (5,000), as mentioned above, 

lies on a caravan-route from Mosul to Tabriz, but the roads are bad, 
and the trade is declining. Suleimaniyeh (12,000) is the chief market 
of southern Kurdistan, and has a commercial connexion with Baghdad 
in the first place and with Mosul in the second. Its plain is naturally 
fertile, but the place has decayed owing to disorders within and 
around it. 
On the edge of the hills Erbil (6,000), Altun Képrii (8,000), 
Kirkuk (20,000), and Kufri (or Salahiyeh : 4,000) lie along the Mosul 
-—Baghdad road, and from these routes branch eastwards to the hill- 
towns. Taz Khurmatli (1,200) and Kufri have some small trade in 
oil, and the former also in salt, the latter in coal. On the Tigris 
Tekrit (3,000) lives mainly by the downstream raft traffic from 
Mosul to Baghdad. 
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To turn westwards again, there are a few small towns in the 
country between Diarbekr and the eastern Taurus, e.g. Farqin 
(about 800 houses) on the road from Diarbekr to Bitlis, and Lijjeh 
about 1,000 houses) on the road from Diarbekr to Erzerum. South- 
east of Diarbekr, Midiat (3,000) is the local centre of the Tur Abdin. 
In the northern Jezireh Beled Sinjar (2,500) and Tel A‘far (6,000) 
lie in cultivable lands south and east of the Sinjar hills, and Beled 
Sinjar is the post from which the Yezidis of these hills are watched. 
The Baghdad Railway has yet to make its towns in the north-western 
Jezireh. 

Lastly there are the towns in the middle Euphrates valley below 
Birijik : Deir ez-Zor (12,000) and Anah (5,000). They live partly 
by their position on the valley road from Aleppo to Baghdad and on 
the waterway of the Euphrates (the Anah men are the best boatmen 
on this part of the river). They are also centres of contact with the 
Bedawis. Deir ez-Zor holds a very important position. Not only is 
it near the mouth of the Khabir, but the Syrian Desert to west of it 
and the Jezireh to east, being less arid here than farther south, are 
traversed by caravan-routes, from Deir to Damascus on the one 
hand, and from Deir to Mosul on the other. 


Movement oF PoruLatTion 


Increase and Decrease 


As there are no statistics of births, deaths, migrations, &e., 
nothing definite can be said about any change in the total number 
of the population, On the whole it seems to have been growing 
slowly in the years preceding the present war, but the increase in 
some districts had been at least partly compensated by a decrease 
(generally due to disorder) in others. (For effect of the war on 
population of upper Mesopotamia and central Kurdistan see p. 88). 

There was a tendency among the nomadic population to settle 
down and take to cultivation. The Turkish Government tried to 
encourage this tendency, but also in some degree checked it by 
failing to create confidence or to give adequate protection against 
disorder. 

The inhabitants of the country in the years before the war had 
lively, though somewhat vague, expectations of benefits to be derived 
from the Baghdad Railway, and the completion of the line would 
probably lead rather rapidly to a considerable shifting in the dis- 
tribution of the population. 

On the relation of the labour-supply in Mesopotamia to the 
prospects of agriculture see p. 171. 
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Emigration and Immigration 


There has been no appreciable amount of emigration to other 
countries from. Irak. 

From northern Mesopotamia there has been a certain emigration 
of Christians, usually to America. From the vilayet of Diarbekr it 
was reported in 1908 that at least forty families of Armenians were 
leaving every year, in spite of the difficulties put in the way of the 
movement by the authorities. This tendency to emigration had its 
main cause in insecurity; it had apparently become appreciable 
since the massacres of 1895. There has also been a movement of 
individuals who left their homes to seek their fortunes, intending 
to return with their profits. Armenians and Syrian Christians 
emigrated in this way. 

There has been little immigration in recent times—the yearly 
flow of pilgrims to the Shiah shrines in Irak not being considered 
‘under this head. Persians, to the number perhaps of 50,000 to 
60,000 (including Persianized Baluchis), are settled in Irak for 
‘trade or religion (see p. 116); but there is no evidence as to the rate 
at which this settlement has taken place. There were a few Indian 
traders in Irak (at Basra and Baghdad), but they were not much in 
evidence. Persians from the Gulf have lately come to seek work in 
ithe Basra district, but it is doubtful whether many of these, or of the 
Lurs who come from the hills to work in Irak or Arabistan, are to be 
counted as permanent settlers. Small colonies of Indian Shiahs 
were to be found at the holy cities of Kerbela, Nejef, and Kazimain. 
Pathans and Afghans used to come to Baghdad to seek their fortunes 
as doorkeepers, or in other employments for which their masterful 
character suited them. Nearly, if not quite, all the Indians in Irak 
before the present war were Mohammedans. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


' It is often impossible to disentangle racial elements in Meso- 
potamia, especially those of the non-Arab population, and in the 
following lists are included divisions of the population which are 
‘more clearly marked off by religious and other peculiarities than by 
their race. 

It may be remarked here again that the tendency of most 
authorities is to exaggerate the numbers of the population and of its 


‘racial and other groups. 
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ARABS 


Numbers and Limits 


The Arabs form the great majority of the population in the plains, 
where other races are hardly found except (a) in some of the towns, 
and (b) on the northern and eastern fringes of the plain country. 

The Arabs of the Jezireh, Irak, and Arabistan may number in all 
about a million and a half. 

The Mesopotamian Arabs form the north-easterly part of the 
main body of their race. In various ways they are in close con- 
nexion with their own people to south and west. 

On the north the limit of the predominantly Arab country is, 
roughly, on a line across the Jezireh from Jerablis to between 
Jeziret-ibn-Omar and Mosul. Here, along the fringes of the plain, 
under the spurs of the Qarajeh Dagh and the southern face of the 
Tur Abdin, the Arabs are in contact with Kurds and Syrian 
Christians. Along this borderland runs the Baghdad Railway. 

- West of Mosul there is a large group of Yezidis islanded among 
Arabs in the Jebel Sinjar. 

On the east the Arabs are practically not found beyond the Tigris 
above Mosul, but south of Mosul (which is a predominantly Arab 
city) they share with the Kurds the plains east of the Tigris and 
north of the Jebel Hamrin. In the neighbourhood of the Diyaleh 
the Jebel Hamrin marks roughly the frontier between Arab and 
Kurd, and farther south the boundary between Arabs and Lurs runs 
along the foot of the Pusht-i-Kth hills to the western border of 
Arabistan. 

In Arabistan the Arabs hold the greater part of the plains. On 
the northern edges of these plains, in the districts of Dizftil, Shushtar, 
and Ramuz, they are in contact with Lurs of various kinds (Sagwand, 
Bakhtiyari, and Bahmai Kthgalt), ast of the lower Karan, about 
the Jerrahi and the Hindiyan, they have Lurs (Kthgali, &c.) or 
Perso-Arab cross-breeds (Behbehanis) for their neighbours. The 
inhabitants of the towns under the hills are of mixed blood. 


Modes of Life: Characteristics 


As regards their mode of life, the Arabs of Mesopotamia may be 
divided conveniently into nomads, semi-nomads, and a wholly settled 
element, rural or urban. But it is to be remembered that in fact 
the classes of nomads, semi-nomads, and settled cultivators are not 
divided by hard and fast lines; the first shades off into the second, 
the second into the third. 
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(a) Nomads.—The nomad Arabs are to be found mostly on the 
borders of the western deserts and in upper Mesopotamia ; there are 
only a few in Irak, fewer, proportionately, it seems, than in Arabistan., 

They are pastoral tent-dwellers, and breeders especially of camels, 
sheep, and horses. For much of what they eat, drink, and wear they 
are dependent on the urban markets. They are tribally organized. 
Each tribal unit has certain pasture-grounds, which it visits or leaves, 
according to the season of the year, its movements being dictated 
by the need of pasture and water. Some of the tribes which at 
certain times appear on the western borders of Ivak or upper 
Mesopotamia, are at others far away in the Syrian Desert or in the 
Nejd. Much of desert policy and warfare hangs on these tribal 
rights over certain areas. A stronger group will sometimes oust 
a weaker from a part or the whole of the latter’s territory, and this 
may setup a wide-spreading movement. Some of the nomad sheikhs 
own, or have some more or less recognized claims over, cultivated 
lands in oases or near rivers; these lands are worked for them by 
negroes or fellahin. 

(b) Semi-nomads.—The tendency of the nomads to settle down and 
turn to agriculture has had the result that there are a number of 
Arab tribes living in various intermediate states between pure 
nomadism and the condition of wholly settled cultivators. The 
“process of settlement is liable--especially at first—to be easily sus- 
pended or broken off; a tribe may do a little cultivation for some 
years, and then, owing to a quarrel with its neighbours or the 
Government, or a failure of its crops, may go off elsewhere. A 
community may cultivate first one piece of ground and then another 
more or less in the same neighbourhood, shifting its dwellings as 
it moves its fields. The semi-nomads are generally mainly dependent 
on their live-stock—sheep, cattle, horses, sometimes camels, In the 
spring, when there is abundant pasture in the open desert or steppe, 
the greater or a considerable part of a semi-nomadic tribe will range 
over the plains with its flocks and herds. Some semi-nomads live 
in tents all the year round, even where they raise their crops ; 
others have villages of mud or reed huts near their fields. 

(c) Settled Arabs.—Most of the Arabs who can be regarded as 
wholly settled cultivators still keep more or less to their tribal 
organization, hut in some of the most highly cultivated areas Arabs 
belonging by blood to several different tribes will be found living 
together in the same village, and here the tribal bond will be weak 
or absent. ‘This is the case on the right bank of the Shatt el-Arab, 
except in so far as the Sheikh of Mohammareh has kept his hold on 
his tribesmen who have settled on this side of the river. 
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General Characteristics. The Arab is generally intelligent, quick, 
and impressionable ; often he has a certain subtlety of mind which 
is capable of a high state of culture. But he is slovenly and 
uncreative in practical matters, and is lacking in the power of co- 
operation and of sustained labour in the face of difficulties. The 
Arab ideal of conduct is humane, and includes courtesy, generosity, 
and hospitality, and may express itself finely in action if it is not 
stifled by the desires of the moment. The Arab is often grasping 
and unscrupulous in his pursuit of gain. He has a natural bent for 
intrigue, is much under the sway of personal ambitions and 
jealousies, and is very much of a time-server. In any conflict he 
may be expected to drop a cause which he thinks the loser, but is 
not likely to change sides till it seems safe to him to do so. His 
word is generally easily broken unless given under certain forms or 
in certain circumstances which make it a point of honour with him 
to keep it. For the wilder tribesman blackmail and thievery are 
normal and proper ways of earning a living. The town-rabbles, 
often of very mixed blood, are generally in bad repute. 

The Arab tribesman is used to continual but fairly harmless 
warfare, made up of raids, loose skirmishes, and running fights. 
He frequently commits acts of treachery and he is generally ready 
to rob or blackmail a weaker neighbour; but in inter-tribal warfare 
he does not show himself bloodthirsty, and surrenders are readily 
accepted. In warfare with regular troops he usually confines himself 
to guerilla methods, the harassing of retreats, or sudden but not 
very determined attacks. The Arab is said to be an inferior horse- 
master and a poor shot. A really strong wave of religious fanaticism, 
which is always to be counted on as a possibility in a Mohammedan 
country, might make the tribal levies far more dangerous; but in 
modern times the Mesopotamian Arabs have had the reputation of 
being comparatively free from fanatical religious feeling. 

As regards his economic capacity, the Arab has a certain aptitude 
for trade, but in Mesopotamia he is outrivalled in this respect by 
other races—Jews and Armenians especially. The Bedawi has 
a contempt for manual labour as degrading. As a cultivator the 
settled or semi-nomad Arab is usually rather slovenly and sketchy, 
and inclined to take the line of least resistance; but the conditions 
under which he at present works in Mesopotamia are against the 
development of his capacity in this respect. The quality of his 
agricultural work has been observed to improve with an improvement 
in his circumstances ; and it seems quite likely that under a good 
government which gave him security, water (justly distributed), 
and instruction, he would be capable of using his opportunities 
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well. Arab labourers are intelligent and give good results when 
put on piece-work and well managed. Labour on a large scale has 
to be obtained through the sheikhs and mukhtars. 

Probably over 90 per cent. of the Arabs of Irak and Arabistan 
are Shiahs; the Arabs of upper Mesopotamia are Sunnis. (See 
Chapter VIII.) 


Tribal Systenr 


Outside the larger towns and a few rural areas the tribal system 
prevails among the Arab population, and tribal custom and the 
authority of tribal sheikhs have been much more potent forces in 
the social life of the Mesopotamian Arabs than Ottoman law and 
administration. 

Mesopotamia has been repeatedly invaded by nomads from the 
Arabian peninsula, and from these immigrants are descended the 
Arabs who now inhabit the country. At the present time the nomad 
Arabs of Mesopotamia and the Syrian Desert ‘are regarded by the 
peninsula Bedawis as forming one great social block with them- 
selves’, and, though the Mesopotamian tribes which have taken to 
a more or less settled agricultural life have thereby lost caste in 
the eyes of the Bedawis, they too have retained the memory of 
their peninsular origins and to some extent the sentiment of their 
peninsular traditions. 

The successive waves of Arab invasion have in many instances 
broken up the old tribes or tribal groups into widely separated 
fractions. One part of a tribe, or confederation of tribes, may have 
remained in Arabia, while another is to be found east of the 
Euphrates. Different sections of a tribe may now be far apart from 
each other in Mesopotamia, or some sections may be dwelling on 
the Tigris while others are on the eastern borders of Syria. Where 
such separation has happened, the sentiment of common kinship 
survives, and may still in certain circumstances be of practical 
importance. 

The largest unit in the tribal world is the group or confederation 
of tribes. Some of these groups are of very considerable size (e. g. 
those of the Muntefig in southern Irak and of the Anazeh in the 
Syrian Desert). The greater groups may contain sub-groups, and 
the tribes again are divided into sub-tribes and clans. Corre- 
sponding to these divisions are sheikhs of various degrees. The 
composition of the tribal group, its divisions and subdivisions, 
the number of its paramount sheikhs and the extent of their 
authority, are continually liable to fluctuation. The power of the 
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sheikhs over their tribesmen will depend on a multitude of cir- 
cumstances, such as their capacity, their wealth, their relations with 
other members of their family, the amount of prestige they have 
inherited from their predecessors, or, again, the tribe’s relations with 
its neighbours or with the Government. Tribal groups may split 
into two or more divisions, a small tribe may be absorbed into 
a larger unit, or a section of a tribe may break away and become 
independent. In general, tribal government depends on the free 
consent of the tribesmen, and that consent has to be obtained in 
councils where the Arab love of diplomacy and argument produces 
interminable and tortuous discussions. 

Disputes between tribesmen are settled (if they are settled peace- 
ably at all) by the sheikhs and their councils, in accordance with 
tribal custom, or by the arbitration of holy men. The sanction of 
these decisions lies in this, that if they are not accepted the parties 
are involved in the inconveniences of reprisals or the blood-feud. 
But honour may demand that the blood-feud be taken up, and tribal 
vendettas have been a terrible scourge of the country. 


Tribal Groups 
The following are some of the more important Arab tribal groups 
in Mesopotamia : 


(a) In Irak (South of Baghdad) 

Muntefiqg and Other Groups on the Lower Fuphrates. Muntefiq 
tribes are to be found in the country north of Nasirftyeh along the 
southern part of the Shatt el-Hai, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates from Duraji down to Stiq esh-Shuytkh, and also (appar- 
ently) below Stgq esh-Shuytkh. The Muntefiq are ‘a large and loose 
confederation of tribes of different origin, all of whom acknowledge 
to a less or greater degree the overlordship of the Sa‘dun clan’, The 
Sa'dun are Sunnis, the tribes under their overlordship Shiahs. Some 
sections of the Muntefiq are nomadic, but most of them are settled 
or semi-nomadic. They are well provided with modern rifles. The 
authority of the Sa‘dun has been weakened of late owing to dissen-_ 
sions between its members, and the confederation has lost much of | 
its former extent and cohesion. Before the war the Beni Malik on 
the Tigris between Kurna and Ezra’s Tomb, and several groups on 
the Euphrates below Siiq esh-Shuyakh seem to have broken or 
loosened their connexion with the Muntefiq. The Arabs of the 
Euphrates marshes were then completely out of hand; neither the | 
Turkish Government, nor, in many instances, their own sheikhs, _ 
could control them. In the Staq esh-Shuytikh and Hammar districts. 
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are the Mwarrah and Beni Khdigan confederations. The Beni 
Humaid are a confederation north of Nasirlyeh and on the left (E.) 
bank of the lower part of the Shatt el-Hai. The Beni Rikab occupy 
the opposite bank. 

Beni Huchaim. Between Duraji and Samaweh. This large group 
of settled tribes has lately lost much of its cohesion. 

Khazwil. On the Euphrates from Samaweh up to Kufeh. A large 
tribe or tribal group, described as ‘strong and warlike but not 
naturally pugnacious’; generally hostile to the Anazeh and Southern 
Shammar. Some sections are nomadic, others semi-nomadic or 
settled, cultivating rice, wheat, and barley. The sections in the 
desert are horsemen and well mounted; those in the Euphrates 
marshes depend on their mashhiifs (canoes), like other marsh Arabs. 
Shiahs. 

Beni Hasan. On the Euphrates in the kazas of Nejef, Shamiyeh, 
and Hindiyeh. Partly settled, partly semi-nomadic. Shiahs. 

Al Bu Fatlah. In the kaza of Hindiyeh, especially between 
Tawaiij and Hilla, and near Tel Nimrid, and in the Shamiyeh 
kaza about Ja‘airah. Cultivators. 

Jandbiyin. On the left bank of the Euphrates above Museyib. 
Cultivation. Mostly Sunnis. 

Zobeid. A large group between the Euphrates in the Museyib— 
Hilla region and the Tigris above Bogheileh. Among the Zobeid 
tribes are the Beni Ajil, the Al Ba Sultan, the Mu’amrah, the 
Khafajah, the Juheish, and the Jebur. Semi-nomads, cultivating 
wheat, barley, rice, and maize, and owning sheep, cattle, horses, 
and camels. Shiahs, with some exceptions (e.g. the Beni Aji). 
The Zobeid are apparently g generally hostile to the Northern Shamimar 
and friendly to the Dilaim. 

Al Bu Mohammed. In the marshes along the Tigris between Azair 
and Amara; sections of them are found scattered elsewhere in lower 
Jrak. <A socially inferior people of non-Arab origin. Rice-growers 
and breeders of buffaloes. Well armed with rifles. Shiahs, with 
some exceptions. 

Beni Lam. On the left bank of the Tigris between Amara and 
Kut el-Amara; also in Arabistan. Semi-nomadic, rice-growers, 
cattle-breeders; their horses and camels are reckoned the best in 
Mesopotamia. Good shots, especially from the saddle. Shiahs, with 
some exceptions. 

Beni Rabiah. Near Kut el-Amara and on the northern part of the 
Shatt el-Hai. A turbulent tribe. Its fighting strength is estimated at 
about 8,000 rifles. Important sections of the Beni Rabiah are the 
Amarah (on the right bank of the Tigris below Bogheileh ; rer ae 
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fighting men), the Maiyeh (between the Tigris and the right bank 
of the Shatt el-Hai ; about 800 fighting men), the Serai (between the 
Tigris and the left bank of the Shatt el-Hai; about 500 fighting 
men), the Magasis (on the right bank of the Tigris above Sheikh 
Sa‘ad), and the Kawam (on the left bank of the Tigris). The Beni 
Rabiah cultivate wheat, barley, and maize; and own sheep, cattle, 
horses, and camels. They are Shiahs, with the exception of the 
Kawam. 

Shammar Toqah. A group of tribes mainly on the left bank of the 
Tigris from below Baghdad to opposite Bogheileh, and in the country 
between the Tigris and the Persian hills. (It appears that some 
Shammar Togah tribes are to be found, at least occasionally, between 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and west of the Euphrates about Kerbela.) 
Semi-nomads; cultivate wheat, barley, and maize. Shiahs. 

Part of the Northern Shammar (see below, p. 104) may come down 
in winter as far south as the country between Hilla and Aziziyeh. 

Three important tribal groups of the Arabian Desert range at 
times on the borders of Irak south of the latitude of Baghdad. 
These are the Dhafir, the Southern Shamméar, and the Amarat 
branch of the Anazeh. The Dhajir (reckoned at 2,500 tents) move 
in summer from the Batin towards the Euphrates about Nasirlyeh 
and Samaweh. They are active raiders and fighters and have been 
hostile to Ibn Rashid of Hail. The Southern Shammar (Ibn Rashid’s 
people) are reckoned at something under 4,000 tents. The Southern 
Shammar range almost as far north as Nejef. On the Amarat see 
below under Anazeh. 


(b) In Arabistan 

Muhaisin. The Sheikh of Mohammareh, the ruler of southern 
Arabistan, is of this tribe. The Muhaisin number perhaps about 
12,000 souls. They are found along the lower Karan between 
Mohammareh and Wais, and on Turkish territory along the Shatt 
el“Arab between Basra and Mohammareh. Settled cultivators ; 
Shiahs. 

Ka‘ab. Mainly in the Fellahtyeh district; also in ‘Abbaidan 
Island. They form the largest tribal group in Arabistan, number- 
ing perhaps about 50,000 souls, and up to some fifty years ago they 
dominated the country. They are now subject to the Sheikh of 
Mohammareh. Settled cultivators; Shiahs. The majority of the 
tribesmen are armed with rifles. 

Bawiyeh. On the left bank of the Ab-i-Gargar and lower Karin, 
and east of the Kartin towards the Jerrahi. Mostly nomadic. It 
appears that in 1908 between‘a half and a third of the fighting men 
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(who were perhaps some 2,000 in all) were armed with rifles. 
Subject to the Sheikh of Mohammareh. 

In the Hawizeh district, between the Karan and the Tigris, are 
the large groups of the Beni Yuriy (20,000 souls?) and the Beni 
Saleh (15,000 souls ?), a branch of the Beni Tamim (10,000 souls ?), 
and some sections of the beni Lam. These tribes are mainly semi- 
- nomadic, grow rice, wheat, and barley, and own live-stock consisting, 
in different proportions, of cattle, buffaloes, sheep, donkeys, horses, 
and camels. (‘he Beni Turtf are said to own no sheep.) They 
are partly marsh-dwellers and partly range over the dry steppes. 
The majority of the Beni Tamim are Sunnis, the other tribes are 
Shiahs. Before the war a large number of their fighting men were 
armed with rifles. The Beni Turif are specially noted as turbulent 
robbers. 

Andafijeh. Mainly on the Diz within 20 miles of its mouth, 
on the right bank of the Kartin, and on the Ab-i-Shatait. Mostly 
semi-nomadic. Fighting-men estimated in 1908 at 1,140, the 
majority armed with rifles. The Anafijeh pay tribute to the Sheikh 
of Mohammareh. 

In northern Arabistan the chief Arab tribes are: 

Kathir (generally pronounced Chathir). Along the Diz above the 
Anafijeh aud between the Diz and the Korkeh. They are mostly 
nomads. ‘Their fighting men are all armed with rifles. 

Beit Saad. Along the Diz, where they are interspersed with 
the Kathir, and in the Miyanab. They are mostly hut-dwellers. 
Their fighting men are armed with rifles, but few of them are 
mounted. They are under the paramount chieftainship of the 
sheikhs of the Kathir, who are believed to be of Beit Sa‘ad 
extraction. 

Beni Lam. See p. 101. 


(c) Vorth of Baghdad 

Dilaim (about 3,000 tents). On both sides of the Kuphrates, from 
Fellajeh almost to Anah. Their paramount sheikh, “Ali Suleiman, 
has a house and palm-gardens at Ramadiyeh. The Dilaim are 
Bedawis, own large numbers of sheep, but do not breed camels. 
They are generally friendly with the Amarat Anazeh and hostiie 
to the Northern Shammar and to Beni Hasan and other Shiah tribes 
of Irak. Sunnis. 

Anazeh. ‘Yhis people forms a great group of Bedawi tribes, 
probably the largest in the Arab world. ‘hey occupy ‘the triangle 
of the Syrian Desert, which has its base on the Nefud, about lat. 30°, 
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and its apex near Aleppo, about lat. 36°’. In the eighteenth century 
the Anazeh pushed the northern branch of the Shammar out of the 
Syrian Desert across the Euphrates. and have remained at feud with 
that people. It is to be noticed that the Anazeh are not a con- 
federation; their large sections are in general friendly to each other, 
but have their occasional bickerings, and the whole Anazeh people 
has not been known in recent times to act together. The Anazeh 
are great breeders of horses and camels. They are. Sunnis. 

Two great Anazeh tribes range about the middle Euphrates valley 
-—the Amarat (about 3,000 tents), and the Fedan (about 3,500 tents). 
Of these the Amarat are to be found in the Syrian Desert between 
Kerbela and Hit, and also at times move across the Euphrates into 
the Jezireh. Their paramount chief, Ibn Hadhdhal, owns palm- 
gardens at-Ghazazeh near Kerbela, at Baghdadiyeh above Hit, and 
elsewhere on the Euphrates. The Fed‘an (about 3,500 tents) range 
from Deir almost up to Aleppo, and along the lower Khabar. 

Other Anazeh tribes are the Sba‘ in the central Syrian Desert, and 
the Ruweilah and Wuld ‘Ali on the western side of the desert from 
Homs and Hama in the north to the Wadi Sirhan on the south. 
The Ruweilah are Nuri Ibn Sha'lan’s people, and they and their 
allies, the Wuld ‘Ali and some smaller tribes, number about 
7,000 tents. 

The paramount sheikhs of the four largest Anazeh tribes, Ibn 
Hadhdhal of the Amarat, Ibn Muheid of the Fed‘an, Ibn Shalan of 
the Ruweilah, and Ibn Smeir of the Wuld ‘Ali, could each, it is 
believed, put into the field from 1,500 to 2,000 men armed and 
mounted on camels with a small proportion of horses. The Sba‘ 
sheikhs could muster about 1,000 men. 

Northern Shammar (variously estimated, ‘ probably a total of 2,000 
tents is not far from the true figure; but they have been put as 
high as 10,000 tents’). In the Jezireh plains between the Tigris and 
Kuphrates, and oceasionally east of the Tigris about the Lesser Zab. 
In summer their sections are to be found on the Khabar and in the 
plains south of Nisibin and about El-Hadhr. In winter they may come 
down into the ‘Agarqtf region or farther south into northern Irak, 
The Shammiar are the dominant group in the Jezireh; they are at 
feud with the Anazeh and generally on bad terms with the Kurds to 
north and east. ‘heir ruling house is that of Jerban. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the paramount chieftainship was 
shared by two brothers of this house, Faris on the Khabir and near 
Nisibin, and Ferhan whose head-quarters were at El-Hadhr on the 
Wadi Tartar. In 1911, when the Shammar were rounded up at 
El-Hadhr by Hasan Riza Bey, Asi, the eldest of Ferhan’s sixteen 
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sons, was appointed by the Government paramount sheikh of all the 
Northern Shammar. Asi, who-is now an old man, frequents the 
Mosul region, while his cousins, the sons of Abdul Kerim, Abdul 
Mehsin, and Mohammed, range on the Khabtr. The sons of Faris 
are said to be of not much account. Some of Ferhan’s sons own 
land on the Tigris. 


Among the half-settled Arab tribes of upper Mesopotamia are the 
following : x 

Jeghaifeh (2,000 tents). Euphrates valley, between Anah and ‘Irsi. 

Al Bu Keinal (2,000 tents). Euphrates valley, from ‘Irsi to 
Meyyadin. - 

Al Bu Mueyt (1,500 houses) and Al Bu Hleyhil (1,200 houses). 
Euphrates valley round Meyyadin. 

Baqqarah (1,200 tents). In summer near Deir ez-Zor and Qal‘at 
en-Nejm ; in winter about the Jebel ‘Abdul Aziz. A despised tribe 
of shweyu (‘herdsmen’), paying tribute to the Shammiar. 

Afadleh (2,000 tents). In the region of Belikh. A shweya tribe 
paying tribute to the Shammar. 

“Assaf (800-200 tents). In the region of the Belikh. A shweya 
tribe paying tribute to the Shammiar. 

Khamis (2,000 tents). In summer at Membij NE. of Aleppo, in 
winter at “Ain el-Beidha west of Sheddadi. 

Qeys (2,500 families, 400 nomad). Near the Belikh, and in the 
Euphrates valley as far north as Jerablas. 4A fairly powerful tribe. 

Weldeh (1,000 tents). In summer at Qal‘at Jabir about 25 miles 
below Meskeneh, in winter at Jubb Shair east of Serdj. 

Tar fawi (2,000 tents). Last of the Belikh. 

Hadidiyin (1,500 tents). In summer between Nisibin and Urfeh, 
in winter in the Jebel ‘Abdul Aziz. Pay tribute tothe Shammar. _ 

‘Adwan (900 tents), Near Veiranshehr. Pay tribute to Shammavr. 

Jebur. A numerous group. On the middle Tigris between Mosul 
and Samarra. There are also Jebtr in the neighbourhood of the 
Khabar and Ras el“Ain. They pay tribute to the Shammar. 

Tui (2,000 fighting men). Partly near Nisibin, partly east of the 
Tigris about the Zabs. A powerful tribe. 

‘Ubcid. ast of the Tigris between Tekrit and Kufri. 

In the country between Baghdad and Samarra and between 
Baghdad and Kufri or Khanikin there are a number of minor Arab 
tribes, partly settled, partly nomadic. Of these may be mentioned 
the Khazraj round Beled and Sumeikeh, the Biyat in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jebel Hamrin west of Kufri, and the Beni 7amim, whe 
are found both east and west of the Tigris. There is a section of 
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the Beni Tamim on and east of the Baghdad—Khanikin road 
between Shahreban and Qizil Ribat ; their neighbours here are the 
Beni Wais. 


LURES 


Mainly in the hills from the Persian Gulf to the northern end 
of the Pusht-i-Kth country, 30-40 miles south of Quasr--Shirin, 
where they border on the Kurds. In northern Arabistan and 
Behbehan Lurs and cross-hreeds of Lur, Arab, and Persian blood 
are found in the plains under the hills. For Faili Lurs in towns 
on the Tigris and Shatt el-Hai see p. 108. The numbers of the 
Lurs are very variously estimated. Perhaps the hill-tribes who 
range within the limits of the area dealt with here, including the 
Kuhgala, the Bakhtiyari, the tribes who appear at certain seasons in 
the neighbourhood of Dizfal, and the Faili Lurs of the Pusht-i-Kah, 
‘do not amount to much more than a quarter of a million souls. But 
most estimates of these groups would make their total much greater. 

Ethnologically the Lurs are related to the Persians and Kurds, 
though they would consider it an insult to be classed with the 
Kurds, whom they despise. They speak, in various dialects, a 
language of their own which is allied to Kurdish and Persian, and 
shows the effects of contact with the Arabs. The Lurs as a whole 
have occupied their country from time immemorial, though par- 
ticular tribes may have shifted their ground within this country 
comparatively recently. 

All these groups of mountain-tribes are at least mainly nomadic or 
semi-nomadic, They cultivate the ground, and often have permanent 
villages near their fields, but being mainly dependent on their live- 
stock, they are obliged to move with the seasons between the high 
and the low pastures. ‘They live in tents either all the year round 
or when they move from their villages with their flocks and herds. 
Jn general they bear the usual character of wild highlanders. 
The Lurs may possibly supply Mesopotamia with a useful quantity 
of labour. They are employed almost exclusively by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, ‘whose experience is that the Lur is more 
likely to stay continuously at the same job, and, therefore, better 
wble to develop into a skilled workman than the Arab’. 

(a) Kuhgalu. The bulk of the Kthgalt are a little-known colleec- 
tion of mountain-tribes living at the southern end of the moun- 
tain-belt from south of Lurdagan to the Gulf. Their country is 
difficult of access, being cut off from the plains by a lofty range of 
limestone mountains. In dialect, manners, and customs they re- 
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semble the Bakhtiyari, but they live a more secluded life than the 
latter, and are wilder and more lawless. They are more or less 
nomadic, but their annual migrations are shorter than those of the 
Bakhtiyari, and are often restricted to movements between the valley- 
bottoms and the neighbouring mountain-slopes. 

There are also Kihgalt in the plains under the hills between 
Behbehan and the Gulf near Bandar Dilam. Some of these are 
nomadic, but most are sedentary. 

The numbers of the non-sedentary Kthgalt are quite uncertain. 
An estimate of 1910 gives them 25,000 families (100,000 souls ?), 
but this is probably an exaggeration. 

Some of the Bahmai Kuhgalt in the Ramuz district are subject to 
the Bakhtiyari chiefs. The main body of the Kuthgala are hostile 
to the Bakhtiyari. 

(b) The Bakhtiyari occupy a great area of very difficult mountain- 
country between the plains of Arabistan and the Isfahan province. 
From the northern borders of Kuhgala their territory extends NW. 
to the upper Diz and the Faridan district. ‘They are for the most 
part semi-nomadie, cultivating patches of crops, but moving every 
year considerable distances between their high pastures (e. g. on the 
northern or north-eastern side of the Garreh mountain) and the 
lower valleys bordering Arabistan. Recently their chiefs have 
acquired a good deal of fertile land in northern Arabistan ; and 
settled Bakhtiyari are to be found here as well as in parts of the 
lower hill-country. The Bakhtiyari are of muscular build, but 
many of them are more or less broken by fever, rheumatism, and 
eye-diseases. They are described as having the qualities usual 
among highland tribesmen—loyalty to tribal ties, courtesy and 
hospitality, dirt, thievishness, and a capacity for outbreaks of 
savagery. Their chiefs have some tincture of civilization. 

The title of the paramount chief of the Bakhtiyari is khan; sub- 
ordinate to him is the Ilbegi; and under these are a number of 
minor chiefs. The paramount chieftainship resides in two families— 
Ikhani and Haji Ikhani—belonging to the Haft Lang, the northern 
division of the Bakhtiyari. The custom is that the Ilkhan be 
chosen from one of these families, the Ilbegi from the other. 

Before the war the Bakhtiyari chiefs farmed the tolls on the 
Lynch Road from Ahwaz to Isfahan, and had an agreement with 
Messrs. Lynch for the upkeep of the road and its bridges. They also 
had an agreement with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company by which 
they furnished a guard for the protection of the company’s oil-fields 
and pipe-line. 

The numbers of the Bakhtiyari. are unknown. An estimate gives 
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them 240,000 souls, another would make them three times as strong 
as the Kuhgala, who are put at 100,000. Both these estimates in 
their different degrees are probably much exaggerated. 

(c) Lurs between Khurramabad and Dizful. The nomadic Lurs of 
the highlands above Dizfil are noted mule-breeders—especially the 
Sagwand. They cultivate patches of ground both in the lower and 
in the higher valleys. The Sagwand descend in winter to the plains 
about Dizfil, where they have made themselves troublesome by their 
depredations. The country between Dizfal and Khurramabad had 
been in a state of anarchy for some time before the war. 

(d) The Faili Lurs are a group of tribes in Pusht-i-Kth under the 
paramount chieftainship of the Vali of Pusht-i-Kah. They cultivate 
the lower valleys in winter and spring, and-have some permanent 
villages here, but almost the whole body move into the mountains 
in summer. 

The summer quarters of the vali have usually been at Deh Bala 
under the Manisht Kuh, on a track from Kut el-Amara to Kirman- 
shah, but in 1916, to make sure that his neutrality would not be 
compromised, he retired to a spot on the Mama River near Zarinabad. 
There are colonies of Faili Lurs to be found in the towns and villages 
on the lower Tigris (Amara, Kut el-Amara, Bogheileh) and on the 
Shatt el-Hai (Kut el-Hai, Qal‘at Sikr). 


KURDS 
Distribution 


North of Luristan (i.e. north of a line drawn from near Mandali 
eastwards: to Kangavar) the Kurds are spread over all the hill- 
country which borders the Mesopotamian plain on the east and 
north, and along the edges of the plains under the hills. Within 
our area they are found: 

(a) In the Persian province of Kirmanshah and in the hills of 
southern Turkish Kurdistan ; some Kurdish tribes moreover spend 
a part of the year in the plains east of the middle Tigris, where they 
are in contact with the Arabs. (Beyond the eastern limit of our 
area the Kurds in Persian territory extend about as far as the line 
Miandtab— Bijar—Kangavar.) 

(b) In central Kurdistan, where they live interspersed with other 
elements of the population—Armenian and ‘Syrian’ Christian. 
Some of their tribes move between the high central Kurdish moun- 
tains, or the Van plateau, and the lower valleys and the plains north 
and north-east of Mosul and near Jeziret-ibn-Omar. 
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(c) In the country between the eastern Taurus ranges, forming 
the northern limit of our area, and the great plains of the Jezireh. 
Here also they form a part of a mixed population, which includes 
Armenians, ‘Syrian’ Christians (Jacobites), Turkomans, &c. Kurdish 
tribes descend to the northern edges of the Jezireh plains for some 
months of the year and come into contact with the Arabs. (Beyond 
the eastern Taurus the Kurds are spread over the Armenian plateau, 
and are found in eastern Anatolia.) 

The Kurds within our area probably number less than 500,000. 


Race, Language, Modes of Life, Characteristics 


The Kurds are mainly of Iranian stock, but in some regions they 

include a good deal of wreckage and cross-breeds of other races 
(Aramaean, Arab, &c.). and the name covers a very heterogeneous 
collection of tribes. The race is on the whole least mixed in southern 
Kurdistan (Turkish and Persian), though even here on the Turkish 
side there is known to be a certain amount of Arab blood in some 
of the Kurdish communities. 
_ The main body of the Kurds speak many dialects of Kermanji, 
a language allied to Persian. The Zaza group of tribes, which speaks 
what may be regarded as a language of its own, though of Iranian 
type, 1s found mainly north of the eastern Taurus. Mixtures of 
Kermanji and Aramaic (Syriac) and of Kermanji and Arabic occur 
here and there. 

The Kurds outside the towns are partly nomads or semi-nomads, 
and partly settled cultivators. Almost all are tribally organized, and 
the sedentary as well as the nomad communities are usually addicted 
to tribal feuds, raiding, and general lawlessness. 

Among the nomads and semi-nomads there is the movement 
between the lower and the higher grazing-grounds which is usual 
among pastoral hill-tribes. Sometimes they move considerable dis- 
tances, e.g. from the neighbourhood of Jeziret-ibn-"-Omar up to the 
Van plateau. The tribes who winter in the plains east of the Tigris 
mostly go up in summer to the Persian plateau (e.g. to the Wazneh 
district). 

Many of the sedentary Kurds are industrious cultivators. 

There is a Kurdish element in the population of most of the towns 
in the hill-country, and sometimes, e. g. at Suleimaniyeh, K6i Sanjaq, 
Rowanduz, Amadiyeh, Bitlis, it predominates. 

Great differences of character are found among the Kurdish tribes, 
Some are described as very low sets of thieves, e.g. some of the 
tribes frequenting central Kurdistan and others in the Qarajeh Dagh. 
But the Kurds of most tribes—nomad or settled—though they may 
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be brigands and murderers, are fine men in their way, especially 
perhaps where the Iranian blood is purest or mixed only with good 
Ayab blood. It is remarkable that Hnglishmen who have travelled 
in Kurdistan generally show a strong liking for the typical Kurd. 
The other races of Mesopotamia are inclined to look down on him as 
a stupid and dangerous animal; and the Kurd is often strangely 
ready to admit his mental inferiority. 

Yet the Kurd often shows considerable practical shrewdness. He 
has not the subtlety and imagination of the Arab, but of the two he 
is the more industrious and capable worker. In danger he is steadier 
and cooler than the Arab; he has a better physique (the Kurd is 
generally of big-boned, muscular build ; the small, wiry Zazas form 
a special type which hardly appears within our area). Altogether,” 
compared with the Arab, the Kurd has greater physical and mental 
stamina. But he is also more callous than the Arab, and is extra- 
ordinarily reckless about taking human life. He is capable at times 
of extreme brutality ; and of that and of his courage and simplicity 
the Turkish Government has taken advantage. On the other hand 
he is often jovial and good-humoured, hospitable, and in some ways 
frank and loyal, though in war and brigandage he is little hampered 
by scruples of good faith. The best Kurdish tribes treat their women 
remarkably well, and respect them. 

As fighters the Kurds are generally brave and determined. The 
semi-nomadie Kurds are admirable horsemen, and it has been thought 
that they might provide material for an excellent mounted infantry. 

The Kurd has the makings of a good cultivator and a good work- 
man, He has generally neither the good nor the bad qualities that 
are likely to make a successful trader. 

In religion the Kurds of this area are mostly Sunnis, but there are 
some Shiah tribes among them. (See Chapter VIII.) 


Kurdish Tribes 


Of the many Kurdish tribes or tribal groups within our area the 
following are some of the more important : 


(a) Between Luristan and the Line Bitlis—Sairt—Jeziret-ibn- Omar 

(The tribes in this section are arranged approximately in order 
from south to north.) 

Kalhur (8,000 horsemen ?). In Persian territory; summer in 
mountains NW. of Pusht-i-Kth, winter in plains of Zohab and 
Qasr-i-Shirin. Mainly nomadic, but some sections are sedentary. 
There are twelve divisions of Kalhur. A powerful tribe. 


f. 
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Sinjabi (1,000 horsemen ?), Mahidesht district ; nomads and noted 
mule-breeders. 

Gurdn (3,000 horsemen ?). In the country NW. of the Mahidesht 
plain, towards the plain of Zohab where the nomad sections of the 
tribe winter. 

Jaff (4,000 horsemen ?). This group winters in the country east of 
Kufri and about Khanikin, and for the summer moves northwards 
via Halebjeh to the Penjevin district ; a part of it has been in the 
habit of going farther and crossing the frontier into Persian territory, 
where it pillaged the country-side. Some sections (e. g. Sadani and 
Badaghi) occasionally winter west of the Diyaleh between Chaman 
Képrit and Qara Bulaq. The Jaff group, formerly very powerful, isin 
a state of disintegration, the family of its paramount chiefs (the 
Begzadeh of the Pushtamala section) having lost almost all influence. 
The family still owns considerable property in Suleimaniyeh, 
Halebjeh, Penjevin, and Qizil Ribat. The depredations of the Jaff 
were the cause of much friction between Turkey and Persia. 

The Bajlan, on the left bank of the Diyaleh north of Qasr-i-Shirin, 
formerly belonged to the Jaff group, but are now separated from it 
owing to blood-feuds, which are still kept up. The Bajlan used to 
furnish a guard for the Chiah Surkh oil-wells. 

Hamawand (2,000 souls ?). Between Kirkuk and Suleimaniyeh. 
The centre of the Hamawand country is the Baziyan valley in the 
Qara Dagh. Semi-nomadic. Very famous as raiders and fighters. 

Daidiych (4,000 families ?). In the plains east of the Tigris, on the 
banks of the Lesser Zab. Warlike semi-nomads. 

Dsdiyeh (or ‘ Dizzai’? 5,000 families ?). Between Altun Képrii 
and Erbil and about the Qara Chok Dagh ; head-quarters at Makhmur. 
Mainly sedentary. 

_ Shaan (15,000 souls ?). In the hills north of Kirkuk and east of 
Bltun Képri. Apparently a strong but fairly quiet tribe. 

Sheikh Bezgeini (4,000 families ?). Villagers in country NNE. of 
Altun Képrii; move to Wazneh Pass in summer. ‘A great and 
warlike tribe, turbulent and fierce.’ Noted robbers. Make Martini- 
Henry rifles. 

Girdi (6,000 families ?), Hast of Erbil, about Ashgaf Saqqa ; 
move to Wazneh district in summer. A powerful tribe. 

_ There is a sedentary branch of the Girdi SW. of Shemsdinan. 
 Khoshnao (2,000 families ?). About Shakhlawa. Sedentary; are 
said to work for the Girdi and Sheikh Bezeini and to be unwarlike. 
There are apparently other Khoshnao south of Rowanduz about 
\Belassan. 

Mengur (2,000 families ?). Lahjan plain, Pishdir plain, Raniyeh 
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plain, and, in summer, Wazneh highlands. Warlike semi-nomads. 
(See below under Bilbas.) : ; 

Mamash (2.000 families ?). About Passova (NE. of Lahjan plain), 
between Suj Bulaq and Lesser Zab. and in Raniyeh plain ; in summer, 
at Wazneh. (See below under Bilbas.) — , 

Piran (900 families ?). Lahjan and Raniyeh plains and Wazneh 
highlands. Semi-nomadic. Warlike robbers. 

Pishdir. In mountains south of Ser Desht; descend to Marga 
plain; a small tribe, but with a reputation for being fierce and 
warlike. 

Bilbas. Given by Sykes as a semi-nomadie tribe of 400 families, 
on the Turco-Persian frontier near Raniyeh. In Mil. Report on 
E. T. A., vol. iii, ‘Bilbas’ is apparently used as a general term for 
a number of tribes on both sides of the frontier in the region of 
Wazneh ; and the agha of a section of Mengur (see above), at 
Elwatan, is described as ‘ theoretically head of all the Bilbas’. The 
Mamash, who in Mil. Report on E. 7. A. are placed under the 
heading ‘ Bilbas Kurds’, are said by Soane to be a section of the 
Mukri of the Suj Bulaq district. 

Baliki (1,000 rifles ?). East of Rowanduz. 

Pirastini (1,100 families ?). North-east of Rowanduz. Sedentary. 

Surkhi (800 families ?). West of Rowanduz on both sides of the 
Great Zab. Partly sedentary, partly nomadic. 

Baradost (2,000 families ?). In the Baradost district some twenty- 
five miles NNW. of Rowanduz. 

Shirwan (1,800 families?) North-westerly neighbours of the 
Baradost. Sedentary ; warlike. 

Zebar (80 villages?). In the district of that name west of the 
Great Zab and of Baradost. Warlike. At feud with the Sheikhs of 
Berzan. 

Berzan (750 families ?). North of Zebar on the left bank of the 
Zab. Warlike. The Sheikhs of Berzan are holy and therefore 
influential. 

Shemsdinan (20 villages?). In the Shemsdinan district, under 
the Sheikh of Neri, who derives considerable importance from his 
hereditary holiness. 

Heriki. A large, widely-scattered group of nomads. Sections of 
the Heriki range in the country west, north, and east of Shemsdinan. 
Branches of the Heriki are found near Mosul and also about Erzerum. 
The Heriki are apparently rather a low class of Kurds. They generally 
move in small detachments, 

Shekak (6,000 families ?). On the Persian frontier north of Diza. 
A confederation of several semi-nomadic tribes. A southern, nomad 
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branch of the Shekak ranges between Baradost and the Persian 
frontier. 

'Pinianishli. A large group, the head of a confederacy of trikes, 
in the Hakkiari highlands east of the Great Zab valley. 

Hartoshi. A large and powerful group, mainly consisting of 
nomads, who range between the Zakho district, on the Mosul plains, 
and the highlands south of Lake Van. According to Sykes the 
Sharafan are the largest section of the Hartoshi (3,000 families) 
and ‘descend south on ‘Aqreh in spring’. According to Mil. Report 
on FE. T. A. the Sharafan number only 150 tents, and the largest 
sections are the Gavdan (300 tents) and the Mamkhoran (15 villages). 
The Gavdan are found in the valley of that name, and also, in 
summer, on the Maidan-i-Lalishi, and, in spring, near Zakho. They 
are said by Sykes to have had a bad reputation as thieves. The 
Mamkhoran (in the valley of that name and, in summer, on the 
Farishi Yaila) are described by Sykes as ‘very warlike nomads’. 

Miran. A large tribe of nomads who move between the Mesopo- 
_tamian plains, near Jeztret-ibn-‘Omar, and Lake Van. The Miran, 

who have a bad reputation among their neighbours, were at the head 
of a large confederation in central Kurdistan until their chief, 
Mustafa Pasha, was slain in battle with the Goyan. 

Goyan (1,500 families?). In the Goyan valley near the Hazil 
_valley. A strong and warlike tribe under a number of small aghas. 
Partly sedentary. partly nomadic. 

Shernakhli (600 families ?), A sedentary tribe near Shernakh, said 
| to be a branch of the Goyan. 

Atmanikan (5,000 families ?). A wealthy nomad tribe moving 
| between Til and the Mush plain, and frequenting the Bitlis valley. 


(b) Northern Jezireh 


Milli. A great group of tribes which moves annually between 
the Qarajeh Dagh and the Mesopotamian plains near Veiran Shehr. 
It can probably put into the field a few thousand mounted men, of 
whom a fair proportion would be armed with Mausers. 

Ibrahim Pasha, the late chief of the Milli, made himself the head 
of a great confederacy which included some Arab tribes (e.g. the 
_Adwan, reckoned at 1,000 guns). In Ibrahim’s day this confederacy 
was said to contain 11,000 men armed either with rifles or flint- 
locks. Of these fighting men 8,000 were mounted, and from them 
_were furnished three regiments of hamidiyeh (irregular cavalry). 

In 1908 the Committee of Union and Progress determined to 
break the power of Ibrahim Pasha, and stirred up trouble in his 
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confederacy during his absence in Damascus. He was hurrying 
homewards when he died—‘ probably from natural causes *. 

He left six sons, who were thrown into prison by the Turks. 
The eldest, Abdul Hamid (generally known as Hamud), died in 
captivity ; the others—Mamu (now about 30), Ismail (28), Khalil 
Pasha (26), Abdul Rahman (18), and Tama (16)—were at length 
released. and a. part of their father’s estates was restored to them. 

Beraziyeh. A large group of tribes in the Sajur district, including 
nomadic, semi-nomaclic, and sedentary sections. They have a reputa- 
tion for brigandage. Partly Arabized ; many wear Arab dress and 
speak Arabic. 

Qaragechi. Between Veiran Shehr and Diarbekr. Nomads. Reported 
by Sykes to belong to the Beraziyeh confederacy and to contain about 
500 families. The Mil. Report on EF. T. A., vol. iv (1904), reckons 
the Qaragechi at 3,650 guns, about two-thirds of their fighting force 
being mounted men. It gives their rifles as 250, but this number 
may have greatly increased in recent years. The tribe is warlike 
and turbulent. 

Miran. See above, p. 113. 


OTHER GROUPS 


Turks and Turkomans. (a) In the cities of Diarbekr and Urfeh, 
and in the districts between Diarbekr and the Euphrates there is 
a Turkish-speaking element in the population. There are apparently 
some nomad Turkomans in the Diarbekr vilayet. 

(6) There are settled Turkomans west of Mosul at Tel A‘far, and 
also in the plains east of Mosul. \ 

(c) There is a settled ''urkoman population in a narrow strip 
of country along the western border of the southern Kurdish hills, 
extending from the neighbourhood of Altun Képrii through Kirkuk 
to Taz Khurmatli. They form the main part of the urban population 
at Altun Képri and Kirkuk. 

(d) In some of the towns of Irak (and especially, it seems, in 
Baghdad) there are to be found persons claiming to be Turks, often 
without justification. ; 

(e) There are a few nomad Turkomans in northern Arabistan, 

Syrian Christians. (a) Chaldaeans (including both the Arabie- 
speaking and the Syrian-speaking sections, and Chaldaean Uniates 
and Chaldaean ‘Nestorians’, see p. 182), These are found chiefly 
in the country north and east of Mosul,in the plains and lower hills, 
and in the Hakkiari mountains of central Kurdistan, on both sides 
of the Zab valley (and eastwards, heyond the limits of our area, in 
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Persian territory in the Urmia—Salmas district). There are also 
Chaldaean communities in several towns—Baghdad, Mosul, ‘Aqreh, 
K6i Sanjaq, Kirkuk, Amadiyeh, Zakho, Jeziret-ibn-‘Omar, Sairt 
Bash Qal‘ah, Mardin, Diarbekr. 

. (b) Jacobites. These are to be found principally in the country 

north and east of Jeziret-ibn-Omar, on the Tur Abdin plateau, along 

its southern foot, and in the neighbourhood of Mardin, the head- 
quarters of the sect. They are found in several towns _ besides 

Mardin, e.g. Urfeh, Diarbekr, Midiat, Nisibin, Jeztret-ibn-“Omar, 

Mosul, Sairt, Bitlis, and Baghdad. Jacobites and Chaldaeans overlap 

to some extent, but on the whole the Jacobites are the more westerly, 

the Chaldaeans the more easterly group. 

Possibly both groups together numbered within our area some- 
thing between 100,000 and 200,000 before the present war. But 
the ‘ Nestorian’ Chaldaean mountaineers, who may have been 
somewhere about 50,000 strong in 1914, lost terribly in 1915, and 
a large part of them had to flee to Persian territory. The Jacobites 
suffered a good deal in certain districts. 

_ The Syrian Christians probably represent in the main an Aramaic 
| population which lived in upper Mesopotamia before the Arab con- 
} quest. Butin the plains and foot-hills they are much mixed with 
' Arab blood and speak Arabic. In some of the villages of the Tur 
|Abdin, and probably elsewhere, they speak Kurdish. Aramaic 
(Syriac) is the language of the ‘ Nestorian’ Chaldaeans of the central 
Kurdish mountains. 

The Chaldaeans and Jacobites of the plains and lower hill-country 
are mainly a rural population of sedentary village-dwelling cultivators. 
‘In the towns they are traders and artisans. They work on the 
‘Tigris rafts between Diarbekr and Mosul, and Chaldaeans of Tel 
Kaif, a village north of Mosul, used to form the crews of the river- 
steamers on the lower Tigris in Irak. 
| The ‘Nestorians’ of the Hakkiari country are tribally organized , 
sedentary mountaineers of the ordinary type. They are under the 
paramount chieftainship of their Patriarch, Mar Shimtm, who 
‘before the war resided at Kochannes near Julamerk. His Nestorian 
tribes occupied the neighbourhood of the Zab valley from the Tiari 
district, some ten or twelve miles north of Amadiyeh, to the neigh- 
pourhood of the Harefta Dagh above Julamerk. They are a brave 
and warlike people, who have fought well against their Kurdish 
neighbours and enemies, and recently against the Turks. 

_ It may be noted that ‘Syrian’ is generally used as equivalent 
ito Christian in upper Mesopotamia. 
Armenians. Within our area there was. in 1914, a considerable 
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population of Armenians in the northern part of the central Kurdish 
highlands south of Lake Van, and on the south side of the eastern 
Taurus in the country north of Diarbekr. The Armenians here 
formed a southward extension of the main body of the race. There 
were large Armenian elements in the population of Bitlis, Sairt, 
Diarbekr, and Urfeh ; there was an Armenian colony at Mardin ; and 
there were some thousands of Armenians in Baghdad. 

The total number of Armenians in upper Mesopotamia in 1914 
was probably something between one hundred and two hundred 
thousand. On the massacres,.deportations, and flight of Armenians 
in 1915, and on the introduction of Armenian deportees into the 
plains of the Jezireh and the middle Euphrates valley see p. 88. 

The Armenian villagers and cultivators who are (or were) to be 
found in the highlands south of Lake Van, in the eastern Taurus 
ranges, among the southern foot-hills of those mountains, and in 
the lowlands of Diarbekr, were peasants. The urban Armenians 
were merchants, shopkeepers, &e. The typical Armenian of the 
towns was an astute man of business and an ardent nationalist, who 
had an unfortunate faculty for making himself disliked by the 
Government and his neighbours, 

Jews.—There are Jewish communities in most of the towns, 
notably at Baghdad, where they seem to form the largest racial 
group. 

The Jews are merchants, usurers, and shopkeepers. The rich 
Jewish merchants at Baghdad form a very wealthy and influential 
community, and have to a great extent eclipsed their Mohammedan 
and Oriental Christian rivals. But the mass of Jews in the Meso- 
potamian towns are poor and engaged in very petty business. 

On Jewish places of pilgrimage in Irak see pp. 184-5. 

Persians. There are Persian communities in the towns of 
Arabistan. In Irak they are to be found in many of the towns, 
but are concentrated especially at the Shiah holy cities: thus at 
Kerbela they form the majority of the population, at Nejef about 
a third. At Baghdad there are some thousands of them, and 
they occur in the towns of Kurdistan, where the most important 
Persian colony on the Turkish side of the border seems to be that 
at Suleimaniyeh. F 

Yezidis. Their main strength is in the Jebel Sinjar, which they 
have to themselves. They occur between the Jebel Sinjar and 
Mosul. There are a good many Yezidi villages in the country 
east and north of Mosul. At Sheikh Adi, some twenty-seven miles 
north of Mosul, is the principal Yezidi shrine. 

The Yezidis speak a dialect of Kurdish, and probably have more 
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or less Kurdish blood in them, but they form a very distinctly 
marked group, owing to their peculiar religion, which has cut them 
off from their neighbours and has made them disliked and feared by 
Moslem and Christian alike (see pp. 133-4). They are mostly settled 
cultivators, though there are some Yezidi nomads between Mosul 
and the Jebel Sinjar. Travellers generally describe them as a harm- 
less, peaceable folk, but the Yezidis of the Jebel Sinjar appear to 
be a rather wild set, capable of fighting in their own defence and 
of raiding out into the plains, as they are said to have done in the 
present war. 

The Yezidis of the Sinjar are organized in a number of tribes. 
Of these the most important at present appear to be: 

The Bakura (under Mahmud e-Uz or el-Bajwal), who number only 
about 100 fighting-men, but are renowned for their fierceness. Their 
chief is said to control the northern part of the Sinjar, perhaps by 
having the Jowana (400 men) and the Aldaki (100 men) as his allies. 

The Kiran (under Kalil e Kesum), numbering about 600 fighting 
men. The head-quarters of their chief are at Sukeni (Sekenik ?) in 
_ the south-west part of the Sinjar, and he is said to control the 
southern part of the region. 

The Samukha (under Mato Lalo or Ahmed Lalo) in about six villages 
in the plain to north-west of the mountain. Their strength is esti- 
mated at 1,200 guns. Their chief guards the Sinjar on the west. 

According to another account the paramount chief of the Sinjar 
Yezidis is Hamo Sharo, who is said to be about 85 years old and to 
live at Millik in the centre of the Jebel Sinjar. (He may be the 
Hamo Sharo mentioned elsewhere as chief of the Fakir tribe.) The 
same account gives the following Yezidi tribes of the Sinjar country 
as important: 

‘Mairi Khan’ (possibly the Mihrka, 200 guns, east of the Sinjar 
range); chief, Sheikh Datd. 

‘Taraf’ (possibly the tribe called elsewhere the Jefra, 50 guns, on 
the north side of the mountains) ; chief, Husein Bizjis. 

‘Hassi Khan’ (the Haska, 200 guns, on the north side of the 
range); chief, Ami. 

Samukha: see above. 

‘Kharan’ (?); chief, Khidhr. 

Mandi Khan (possibly the Mendika, 300 guns, on Soluk Chai) ; 
chief, Jirdo. This tribe is said to be Mohammedan. 

Hababa (400 guns, in the middle of the range) ; chiefs, Adhi Ismail 
and ‘Ali Khidhr. (According to another account an ‘ Audi Ismail’ 
is chief of the Delka, 100 guns, east of Beled Sinjar.) 

Sabians. In lower Irak, chiefly at Nasirtyeh. They are said not 
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to number more than two or three thousand. On their religion 
see p. 184. They are craftsmen—boat-builders, goldsmiths, &c. 

Circassians. Very few are left of the Circassian Mohammedans 
settled in Mesopotamia by the Turkish Government after the Russian 
war of 1877-8. Their numbers have been reduced by their failure 
to adapt themselves to the climate and by quarrels with their neigh- 
bours. There are small Cireassian villages at Ras el-Ain and at 
Raqqah. There appear to be a few Circassians in the vilayet of 
Diarbekr. They are a high-spirited, warlike people. 

Indians, Afghans, Pathans. Mostly at Basra, Mohammareh, Baghdad, 
Kerbela, and Nejef. They have been noticed on p. 95. 

Unimportant groups are: the Shabbaks, of unknown origin, living 
east of the middle Tigris, apparently in the region of Erbil ; they 
are said to number about 500 families (see further p. 185); the 
Bajwan east of Mosul, estimated at 800 families; and the Gipsies 
(Nowar) near Hovek and Urfeh. 

Lastly, in the Diarbekr vilayet there are a few Qizilbash com- 
munities. The Qizilbash, most of whom live on the Armenian 
plateau and in eastern Anatolia, speak a dialect of Kurdish. Their 
origin is unknown. 

Europeans. The total number of Europeans resident in the country 
before the war was perhaps between two and three hundred ; they 
were missionaries (French, British, and American), representatives 
of commercial enterprises and engineers (chiefly British and German), 
consuls, and archaeologists. The missionaries were principally in 
upper Mesopotamia; the Europeans engaged in business or engineer- 
ing were mostly in Irak and Arabistan. The principal European 
business communities were at Baghdad, Basra, and Mohammareh. 
Except among the missionaries, there were hardly any Europeans 
who were permanently settled in the country. 


Principat LANGUAGES 


In lower Mesopotamia Arabic, Lur dialects, Kurdish dialects, 
and Persian are spoken, the distribution of languages following 
the distribution of races described above. 

Arabic naturally predominates in Irak and southern Arabistan, 
but Persian has considerable importance for commerce, especially of 
course in Arabistan and Kirmanshah. 

In upper Mesopotamia, Arabic and Kurdish are the principal 
languages ; of these Arabic is far the more important for commercial 
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purposes, being not only generally spoken in the plains of the 
Jezireh, but being also more or less in use and understood at such 
trade-centres in the northern hills as Urfeh, Mardin, Diarbekr, Sairt. 
It is of course the predominant language at Mosul. At the trade- 
centre of Suleimaniyeh, while Kurdish is generally spoken, Persian 
is widely understood. 

Various dialects of Turkish are spoken by the Turks’ and 
Turkomans. 

Other languages are Armenian and Syriac. The latter is spoken 
by the Christian tribes in the highlands of central Kurdistan. See 
above, p. 115. 

It may be noticed that there are marked forms of patois here and 
there, the result of a mixture of languages. For example, Shushtar 
and Dizfal has each its own speech, apparently compounded of 
Arabic, Lur, and Persian. 

As regards European languages, the commercial and social pre- 
dominance of French in other parts of the Turkish Empire has 
its influence on Mesopotamia. There is a certain acquaintance 
with French to be found among members of the business class 
in the chief trade-centres. The higher Turkish officials usually 
had some, though often a very imperfect, knowledge of this language ; 
and it has been spread by the educational work of French Catholic 
missions as well as by Jewish schools. Before the war some 
knowledge of English was possessed by persons—chiefly Christians 
of northern Mesopotamia—who had visited America or had been 
educated in American mission schools. A few men of business 
were acquainted with English, but it seems to have been much less 
widely known than French, even where, as at Baghdad, British 
commercial influence was predominant. Since 1914 acquaintance 
with English has naturally spread among the population of the area 
occupied by the British. 


EDUCATION 


While Kerbela and Nejef are flourishing seats of Shiah religious 
learning, the general level of education among the Mohammedans of 
Mesopotamia is very low. In the elementary schools attached to the 

mosques the pupils are taught to repeat, read, and copy the Koran. 
In the Holy Cities are more advanced religious schools. Turkish 
Government schools (mostly. primary) existed in and near some of 
the principal towns. But in subjects other than Moslem theology 
and religious law the most important educational work done in the 
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country has been that of the mission schools (American, French 
Catholic, and English), whose influence was exercised chiefly on the 
Oriental Christians. There are also Jewish, Armenian, and 
Chaldaean schools. Thus the native Christians and Jews have been 
considerably better educated for practical purposes, such as business, 
than the Mohammedans. 

In the area occupied by the British the organization and extension 
of education have been taken in hand. 


CHAPTER VIII 


RELIGIONS 
Islam —Christian sects—Yezidis —Sabians— Jews—Qizilbash and Shabbaks. 


Istam 


THE preponderance of Islam in Mesopotamia rests not only on 
the great numerical superiority of Moslems over non-Moslems, but also 
on the historic part played by Irak in the development of the Moham- 
medan power and faith. It was here that the events occurred which 
gave birth to the Shiah schism, here too was the seat of the Baghdad 
Caliphate, and heile—at Kerbela, Kazimain, Nejef, and Kufeh—are 
shrines venerated at least equally with Mecca and Medina in Shiah 
Moslem estimation. 


Tenets 


The tenets of Islam, which claims to bea divinely revealed religion, 
given to the world by Mohammed as the last of a succession of inspired 
_ messengers, may be briefly summarized under (a) Doctrine, (b) Worship. 

(a) The doctrine and practices are to be found in (i) the Book of God— 
the Koran—which was sent down from the highest heaven to Gabriel 
in the lowest, who revealed it in turn by sections to Mohammed ; 
(ii) the collections of tradition (hadith) containing the sayings and 
manners of life (swnna) of the Prophet ; (iii) the use of analogy (qiyas) 
as applied to (i) and (ii); (iv) the universal consent (ijma) of the 
believers. Orthodox Islam -recognizes the Koran as the work not 
of Mohammed, but of God; but Moslem theologians recognized 
some revelations as inconsistent with others, and so developed the 
doctrine of masikh and mansukh (abrogation), whereby it is taught that 
in certain definite cases a later revelation supersedes an earlier. 
Upon the nature of God Islam is very explicit. God is one and uni- 
versal from the beginning, His unity being emphasized as against 
the Christian Trinity. The cosmology of Mohammedanism is too 
elaborate to be here reproduced, but some reference to its ethics is 
essential. These latter are based on belief (imam), good works, 
complete surrender to God’s will (islam) as the necessary condition 
of religious life, and fear of His judgement. The eschatology of the 
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Koran includes resurrection, last judgement, paradise, and hell. 
Qiyas is the process by which a belief or practice is justified on the 
ground that something similar is expressly enjoined by the Koran, 
tradition, or yma. Ijma is the universal consent, which is held to 
justify practices or beliefs, although they are not warranted by the 
Koran or tradition, and may be inconsistent with the teaching of 
one or both. Law in Mohammedan countries is in theory essentially 
religious, based on the Koran and the traditions (see further on this 
point pp. 146-7). 

(b) The acts of worship enjoined by Islam are five in number : (i) the 
recital of the creed ; (ii) observance of the five daily prayers ; (iil) fast 
in the month of Ramadan ; (iv) giving of alms; (v) the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The creed (‘there is no God but God, Mohammed is the 
messenger of God’) is the main article of belief, to be professed 
without hesitation at any time until death. The prayers consist of 
prescribed ejaculations, petitions, and recital of parts of the Koran, 
accompanied by certain gestures of the body, at the following five 
stated times: dawn, just after noon, before sunset, just after sunset, 
and after the day has closed. The worshipper must be in a state of 
ceremonial cleanness, for which certain ablutions are required. In 
order to prevent contact with anything unclean, prayer is usually 
performed on a praying-carpet. The extent to which this obligation 
is discharged varies greatly in different places, and with social and 
other conditions: it is on the whole more scrupulously observed in 
the towns than in the desert, and by the poor than by the rich. 
Where prayer is offered in assembly, there is a leader who repeats 
the formulae in front of the congregation. The mosque, where 
public prayer is offered, has one or more minarets, from the top of 
which the muezzin call the devout to prayer at the appointed time. 
Attendance at public prayer is theoretically obligatory on Fridays at 
noon, when a short sermon of about 5 minutes’ length is delivered. 
Hostility may be aroused by Christians who at any time enter, or 
show curiosity in, a mosque; this applies especially to the principal 
Shiah mosques. The fast is in the month Ramadan, ‘wherein the 
Koran was revealed’: it is perhaps borrowed from the Jews or 
Eastern Christians. By fasting is meant abstinence from food, 
solid and liquid, and from smoking from sunrise to sunset. Owing 
to the fact that the Moslem calendar is lunar, Ramadan falls at dif- 
ferent periods in different years. In 1919 it will last from May 31 
to June 380. The fast, when it comes in summer, is a cause of 
great suffering to those who observe it, who are the same class as those 
who perform their prayer with regularity. So far as is possible the | 
inconvenience is met by sleeping in daytime. The fast is thought 
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not to be incumbent on those who are travelling or on service, though 
they should compensate for such neglect by fasting at another period 
of the year. The day which follows the end of Ramadan is one of the 
great feasts of the year, the other being the tenth day of the month 
of pilgrimage. That month in 1919 will begin on August 28. 
Other feasts are not common to the whole Moslem world, but are 
merely sectarian. Alms are of two kinds, legal and determined (zakat), 
and voluntary (sadagat). The pilgrimage (Hajj) is to be performed 
once by every Moslem ‘if he is able’, that is, if he can provide or 
obtain the means to support himself on pilgrimage and his family 
during his absence, and if he is physically capable. 

Food and Drink Taboos.—The pig is as much of an abomination to 
the Moslem as to the Jew, from whom this taboo seems to have been 
taken over by Islam. The normal sentiment is also very strongly 
against the use of wines, spirits, &c., though there is a certain 
amount of laxity in this matter among Moslems accustomed to 
European ways. The use of tobacco is very widespread, though it 
has been condemned by certain of the more recent sects, and opinion 
in religious circles has recently been setting against it. 


Denoninations 


The two chief denominations of Islam are the Sunni and the 
Shiah sects. In the southern part of our area—that is, in Irak, 
Arabistan, and the neighbouring Persian highlands—the very great 
majority of Moslems are Shiahs. In the north—that is, in the 
Jezireh and in Turkish Kurdistan—the great majority of Moslems 
are Sunnis (the Arabs of the Jezireh are practically all Sunnis ; there 
are some Shiah tribes among the Kurds). In Baghdad there are 
more Sunnis than Shiahs. Persia is Shiah, Arabia Sunni. 

In northern Irak are the Shiah holy cities, the objects of Shiah 
pilgrimage from all parts of the world, and especially from Persia 
and India. (See immediately below and p. 125.) 


(a) Shiah Sect 


The division between Sunni and Shiah is based primarily on 
political theory. The Sunnis regard as legitimate successors of the 
Prophet the first three Caliphs who ruled as heads of the Moslem 
community, whereas the Shiahs hold that they and all the Caliphs 
who followed them were usurpers, the rightful succession lying in 
their view with ‘Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, and 
with ‘Ali’s descendants. ‘Ali himself, who was assassinated at Kufeh, 
his son Hasan, who is said to have been murdered at the instigation 
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of the Caliph Mo‘awiyeh at Medina, and above all Husein, the second 
son of ‘Ali, who with his followers was slain at Kerbela by the 
troops of Yazid, Mo‘awiyeh’s successor, are venerated by the Shiahs 
as martyrs and even as semi-divine. These persons, in the senti- 
ment if not in the theory of the Shiahs, almost take precedence of 
the Prophet himself. Shiah religious feeling centres especially 
round the story of Husein’s death, which is commemorated on the . 
10th Moharrem, the first month, which in 1919 will begin on 
September 26. The inspiration and semi-divine powers that belonged 
to the true head of the Moslem world were continued in a series 
of Imams or Mahdis, the last of whom is believed to have dis- 
appeared mysteriously either at Nejef or at Samarra in a.p, 875. 
This Imam, or a reincarnation of Husein, is expected to return 
some day to establish the true faith among men. Meanwhile the 
Shiahs may give their adhesion to the constituted temporal autho- 
rities of the countries in which they live. The Sultan of Turkey 
may be obeyed as Sultan, though not as Caliph. 

The Shiah system of belief, which arose in Trak and spread to 
Persia and India, has accumulated round it much mystical theology 
and philosophy which are abhorrent to Sunnis as perverting or, 
in their view, contradicting the revelation of the Koran. The 
sects also differ in a number of points connected with ceremonial : 
e.g. whereas the Sunnis recognize meat slaughtered by Jews and 
Christians as lawful, the Shiahs do not. 

Shiah Shrines in Mesopotamia.—The Shiah shrines of Mesopotamia 
may be divided into three groups: (i) those connected with the death 
of ‘Ali, (ii) those connected with the battle of Kerbela, and (iti) those 
connected with Imams later than Husein. 

(i) Sacred places associated with the death of Ali.—The spot where ‘Ali 
received his mortal wound is still shown at Kufeh, enclosed by iron 
gratings, in the great mosque 14 mile from the present town. His 
reputed tomb is at Nejef, though some authorities maintain that he 
was buried where he fell, at Kufeh. The tomb rises in the centre 
of the town of Nejef, and surpasses in splendour even the shrine 
of Husein at Kerbela. The town about it contains a population of 
30,000, most of whom live on doles from pilgrims. 

(11) Sacred places connected with the battle of Kerbela.—The authenticity 
of the shrines at Kerbela is not disputed. They are five in number: 

1, The tomb of Husein, called Dargah Hazrat Husein, stands in 
the old town towards its western end. It consists of a large enclosure 
(Sahn) with seven entrances, in the midst of which stands the Haram 
or sanctuary proper, surmounted by a lofty dome. The 72 martyrs 
(Shehada), who died with Husein, are buried in the same place. 
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2. The tomb of “Abbas, half-brother of Husein, is situated 
farther east. It is similar to, but smaller than, Husein’s. 

3. The Khaimahgah marks the site of Husein’s tent before the 
battle. It is small and unpretentious. 

4, The tomb of Aun, Husein’s sister’s son, is 7 miles NE. of 
Kerbela on the road to Museyib. 

5. The tomb of Hurr, who joined Husein from the ranks of his 
enemies just before the battle, is 3 miles to the north-west. 

(iii) Sacred places connected with the later Imams.—At Kazimain 
is the burial-place of the 7th and 9th Imams, Musa-bin-Tafar and 
Mohammed-bin-‘Ali (Kadhim, ‘the self-constrained ’). The tombs of 
the 10th and 11th Imams, “Ali-bin-Mohammed and Hasan-bin-‘Ali, 
are to be seen at Samarra, where also a well is exhibited, said to be 
the scene of the disappearance of Mohammed-bin-Hasan el-Mahdi, 
12th Imam. Other minor shrines are those of Abul Qasim and 
Seyyid Ibrahim at Museyib; Hamzah and Yasim at Hilla; and Ibn 
el-Hasan, the Banat el-Hasan, and Ibn el-Hamzah near Tawartj. 

The management of these Shiah shrines is vested in the Augaf or 
Department of Religious Endowments. At each principal shrine 
there is a custodian (kiliddar), chief attendant (sarkhidmah), and lesser 
attendants (khadim). The Augqaf are responsible for the finances of 
the shrines, which are supported partly by large endowments in the 
shape of lands, houses, and shops, partly by special contributions ; 
and for the sacred treasure, the value of which is not known even 
approximately to outsiders. 

Shiah Pilgrimages.—A pilgrimage to the shrines of Irak is con- 
sidered by Shiahs to be highly meritorious, more especially because 
it is voluntary, instead of being obligatory like the Hajj to Mecca or 
Medina. There is no fixed time for these pilgrimages, though certain 
days of the Mohammedan year are considered more auspicious than 
others for the performance of the ceremonies prescribed for visitors 
to the holy places; consequently pilgrims arrive and depart at all 
seasons of the year, preferably however in winter, between November 
and April. Two routes are commonly followed: pilgrims from north- 
western Persia cross the frontier at Khanikin; those from southern 
Persia, India, and the Persian Gulf arrive by sea at Basra. In ordinary 
circumstances 150,000-200,000 pilgrims may visit Mesopotamia in 
a year. Probably far more have made the journey in recent years, 
and there is also an immense pilgrim traffic from within the 
bounds of Mesopotamia itself. Some aspects of these migrations 
have already been discussed, for instance their share in the dis- 
semination of disease (p. 68), and they supply a considerable stimulus 
to trade both external and internal, Each band of pilgrims 
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has a conductor, who carries a flag inscribed with a text from 
the Koran or with the names of the Imams. Pilgrims. coming by 
land from Persia ordinarily visit Kazimain first, thereafter pro- 
ceeding to Kerbela and Nejef; and this is the course followed 
by most of the pilgrims from the Gulf, who take the river-steamer 
from Basra to Baghdad. Arrived at the shrine, the pilgrim first 
purifies himself by certain prescribed ablutions. At the threshold 
he seeks the saint’s permission to approach, cireumambulates 
the grave three times, and finally prostrates himself twice before 
the tomb, to an accompaniment throughout of prayers and reci- 
tations. The visit to the shrine is called ziydret: and the pilgrims 
provide themselves at the shrines with rosaries, tablets of sacred earth 
(turbah), and shrouds for future use, stamped with texts from the 
Koran. 

Consecrated Shiah Cemeteries. —The desire for burial in sacred 
ground at one or other of the holy places in Irak is based upon 
the belief that the protection of the saint there buried is thus 
assured. The principal Shiah cemeteries, apart from the shrines 
themselves, in whose precincts burials also take place, are the 
following: the Wadi es-Salam (‘vale of peace’) at Nejef; Wadi 
el-Aoman (‘vale of security’) at Kerbela; Magabir el-Quraish at 
Kazimain ; and Tarmah at Samarra. Corpses are brought for 
interment in one or other of these places by caravan in wooden 
coffins covered with thick felt. A pack-animal with a coffin slung 
each side of it is one of the commonest objects to be encountered on 
a journey from Kerbela to Baghdad. The cost of burial in this way 
is by no means nominal. Apart from the expense of carriage, the 
Turkish Government charged the equivalent of nine shillings for an 
import pass, half this sum being levied in addition for sanitary 
purposes. Corresponding fees, but on a lower scale, were levied on 
the transportation of Ottoman Shiah subjects. Quite independent 
again were the charges for actual interment, which varied from £40 
(at Ruwaq in Nejef) to 7s, 2d. (at Samarra). 

The introduction of bodies from countries where epidemic diseases 
prevail has been from time to time interdicted by the Porte, and 
since 1897 the importation of bodies from India has been prohibited 
on account of bubonic plague in that country. 

Shiah Maujtahids.—The term Mujtahid was originally applied to 
any Mussulman divine who had attained the highest eminence in 
his profession. But at the present day it is in use only among 
Shiahs. ‘The modern Shiah Mujtahid combines in himself several 
functions: lecturer on Mohammedan law and theology, judge of 
ecclesiastical suits, and registrar of wills and other documents, The 
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ascendancy which the recognized Mujtahids enjoy is very remark- 
able. Among Shiahs their word is law: they disburse large sums 
received from their co-religionists for sacred and charitable pur- 
poses ; and occasionally they exercise strong political influence, 
even in opposition to the established government of the country. 
The Mujtahids of Nejef and Kerbela are the most distinguished, 
their authority predominating throughout the entire Shiah world 
over that of all other Mujtahids: collectively they are known as 
Aatabah, ‘the Threshold’. Though some 2,000 claimants to the 
title exist at Nejef and 200 at Kerbela, inquiries made in 1908 
elicited the fact that not more than 41 enjoyed undisputed authority. 


(b) Sunni Sect 


The historical origin of the differences between Sunni and Shiah 
has been noted above (p. 123). For most non-Arab Sunnis the Sultan 
of Turkey is Caliph, but his claim is little regarded by most Arabs. 
The Sunnis profess an unquestioning faith in the Koran, and in the 
accepted Tradition (swnna), which is a record of the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet that serves as a supplement to the Koran. On 
this basis four principal systems of Sunni law have arisen. The 

- official code of the Ottoman Empire, in so far as it is still truly 
Moslem, is that of the Hanifite school. The Shiahs in theory reject 
the authority of the Sunni Tradition altogether, but in fact their 
law is to a great extent borrowed from the Sunni schools. 

The Arab Sunnis of Mesopotamia are said to be on the whole not 
fanatical. Sunni feeling is now apparently stronger among the 
Kurds. The Government of Constantinople has done much in 
recent years to encourage Sunnism among the Kurdish tribes, in 
the hope of increasing their respect for the Sultan as Caliph. This 
policy apparently had a considerable measure of success in Abdul 
Hamid’s reign. The most important Sunni shrine in Mesopotamia 
is that of Sheikh Abdul Qadir Gilani, at Baghdad. This Abdul 
Qadir (A. p. 1077-1165) was a Sufi preacher of renown in his day, 
being credited with miraculous powers. His mosque and tomb, 
honorifically known as ‘ Janab Ghauth el-Adham Dastgir’, form not 
only one of the principal sights of Baghdad, but a religious centre 
frequented by Sunni Mussulmans from regions as remote as Afghani- 
stan and India. Poor pilgrims are gratuitously supported, and 
sometimes as many as 4,000 loaves of bread issue in a single day 
from the kitchens of the Pir-i-Dastgir. Other Sunni shrines exist 
in Irak, but none comparable with that of Sheikh Abdul Qadir, 
such being the Magam Yunas at Kafeb:and tomb of Ezekiel at Kifl, 
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though the latter is more venerated by Jews than Mussulmans. 
Much the most influential Sunni in Mesopotamia is the Naqib of 
Baghdad, the official head of the Arab community in that town. 
Appointments to the Naqibat have been made by the Sultan hereto- 
fore, but in practice the succession is treated as hereditary: nor can 
there be any doubt that the importance of the Nagib in the present 
day depends much less upon Turkish recognition than upon his 
descent and position as the custodian of the shine of Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir Gilani. It is worthy of note that extreme deference is paid to 
the Naqib of Baghdad and his family by many of the most influential 
and wealthy, as well as the humblest and poorest, of Indian and 
Afghan Moslems. Compared with this high dignitary of Baghdad, 
the Sunni Naqib of Basra is an inferior being, whose importance 
depends chiefly on his wealth and employment by the Turkish 
Government in political affairs. 


CHRISTIAN SECTS 


Some information regarding the numbers, distribution, organiza- 
tion, &e., of each of the various Christian sects which are represented 
in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan will be found on pp. 181-8. 

The great majority of Christians living in this area are to be found 
in the vilayets of Diarbekr, Bitlis, Van, and Mosul. There are also 
Christian communities in Baghdad, Basra, and some other towns of 
Irak. It is said that in the years preceding the war many Christians | 
were driven by the attacks of the Kurds to migrate from the north 
to the towns of Irak. In northern Mesopotamia the term ‘Syrian’ | 
is equivalent to ‘ Christian ’. 

It will be noticed that the Christian bodies dealt with on pp. 131-3 | 
may be divided into three groups: (a) the independent Asiatic | 
Churches (the ‘Gregorian’ Church of Armenia, the ‘ Nestorian’ or 
East Syrian Chureh, and the Jacobite or West Syrian Church); | 
(b) the bodies called Uniate, which, while they are derived from | 
one or other of the independent Churches, are now in communion | 
with the Roman Catholic Church (Armenian Uniates, Chaldaeans, | 
Jacobite Uniates, or Syrian Catholics) ; (c) a miscellaneous group, 
including Protestant converts from the independent and Uniate | 
Churches (chiefly Armenian), and secessionists like the New | 
Chaldaeans, and Orthodox Armenians. 

Origin of the Independent Asiatic Churches.—(i) The Church of | 
Armenia derives its name Gregorian from St. Gregory the Illuminator | 
(A.D. 255-326), who brought about the conversion to Christianity of | 
the main part of the Armenian nation, As Armenia was a country 
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over which the East Roman Empire of Byzantium exercised only 
a loose and intermittent protectorate, it was natural that the 
Armenian Church should gradually lose connexion with Byzantine 
ecclesiastical organization and doctrine ; and finally, in the middle of 
the sixth century, when the heretics called Monophysites (who denied 
the human element in Christ) were actively proselytizing in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, their doctrine found general acceptance in Armenia, 
The Gregorian Church is still Monophysite. 

(ii) The East Syrian Church is a remnant of the great body, of 
Nestorian Christians who in the Middle Ages were to be found 
throughout Asia. The ‘ Nestorian’ doctrine had arisen in the East 
Roman Empire during the fifth century, its general position being 
that Christ was not one person, but had two distinct natures, a divine 
anda human. The Nestorians were condemned as heretics at the 
Council of Ephesus in a.p. 431, and were forced to take refuge 
beyond the borders of the Roman Empire. In Mesopotamia and 
Persia their form of Christianity spread with great rapidity. Nestorian 
missionaries made converts in Malabar, China, and the Mongolian 
plains (hence, probably, the mediaeval legend of ‘Prester John’). 
The Arab conquerors on the whole treated the Nestorians with 
toleration, and the Nestorian Church increased and flourished till 
about the year 1400, when Timur Leng (Tamerlane), the Mongol, 
persecuted it with wholesale massacre. Of the isolated remnants 
one of the most considerable was that which lingered in the plains 
_of Assyria round Mosul and in the mountains south of Lake Van 
and Urmia. This body of Nestorians was, however, reduced in the 
sixteenth century by the adhesion of the majority of the plain- 
dwelling part of the community to the Church of Rome. The East 
Syrian Church, which still maintains its independence, though it 
denies the imputation of being ‘ Nestorian’, is now almost entirely 
confined to the mountains. 

(iii) The West Syrian or Jacobite Church traces its origin to the 
work of a certain Jacobus Baradaeus (‘James of the horse-cloth ’, so 
called from the appearance of his dress), who in the sixth century 
was successful in establishing a large number of Monophysite com- 
munities in Syria and Mesopotamia. In spite of persecution by the 
Byzantine Government, this Monophysite Church maintained its 
existence near the borders of the East Roman Empire, until it was 
able to enjoy the modified tolerance extended to all Christian sects 
by the Arab conquerors. The Jacobite Church is still Monophysite. 

Uniatism.—There are three Uniate Churches in Mesopotamia—the 
Armenian Uniate, the Chaldaean or East Syrian Uniate, and the West 
Syrian or Jacobite Uniate- and these communities have only three 
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points in common, viz. that they acknowledge the spiritual supremacy 
of the Pope, and that they accept the decrees of the Councils of 
Ephesus, a. p. 431, and of Chalcedon, 4.p. 451, which respectively 
condemned the heresies of Nestorianism and of Monophysitism. In 
other matters—ritual, liturgy, ecclesiastical laws and customs—each 
community is independent of the others and of the Roman Catholic 
Church; each has its own separate hierarchy, although the Pope 
exercises some limited power in the appointment of the bishops 
and patriarchs. Within the Uniate Churches there is apparently 
a tendency to resent an assertion of Roman authority. 

Millets.—From time to time the most important of these Christian 
religious bodies have obtained recognition from the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and have been constituted into millets. Each of these millets 
has its own civil head, appointed by the Turkish Government ; in 
practice the Turkish Government appoints to this post the spiritual 
head of the Church. Originally the head of the millet was respon- 
sible for the civil government of his people, collecting taxes from it 
and administering civil justice. Of late years the administrative 
functions of the heads of millets have been much reduced. Collection 
of taxes has been taken over by Turkish officials, and, though 
a Patriarch who is respected may still be much appealed to as an 
arbitrator by his own people, Christians appear recently to have 
been made liable, at least in most respects, to the Turkish Courts, 
where law modelled on Occidental models has to a considerable 
extent replaced in practice the old Mohammedan code. Before the 
war the Patriarch who wielded most secular authority was Mar 
Shimtim, the hereditary chief of the Nestorian highlanders. But in 
all Churches the Patriarch has been highly influential in secular 
matters ; and he has remained primarily responsible to the Govern- 
ment for‘the political management of his millet. 

French Dominican Mission in Mosul.—An Italian Dominican mission 
was established in Mesopotamia in the thirteenth century, and had 
its head-quarters at Mosul in the sixteenth century. This mission 
was abandoned in a.pv. 1730, and was re-established in 1750 by 
three Dominicians. This, too, was abandoned in its turn from 1805 
to 1840, but from the latter date the Dominicans have continued 
their mission either at Mosul itself or in its near neighbourhood. 
At the present time there are a Dominican community and some 
nuns at Mosul, together with schools for boys and girls, and 
a printing-press from which religious books are issued in various 
languages. For the neighbourhood of the town there are a dozen or 
more schools conducted by this mission. They carry on educational 
work among the Chaldaeans and other Uniates. The Dominicans of 
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Mosul are French, and apparently include a considerable number 
of Alsatians. Asa result of their work, a fair number of Chaldaean 
priests can speak French. 

Protestants.—These are mostly Armenians, but there are also a few 
converts from the Chaldaean, Jacobite, and Nestorian Churches, 
Protestantism is the result of American mission-work, and Oriental 
Protestants can often speak some English, which they have learnt in 
American mission schools. On the whole the Oriental Protestants 
of Mesopotamia seem to have made an unfavourable impression on 
travellers ; but it must be remembered that the judgements of the 
latter have usually been based on superficial observations. 

Characteristics of the Sects.— (a) The Gregorian Church is the national 
Chureh of Armenia, and represents and fosters Armenian national 
aspirations. To it belong the great majority of Armenians in 
Mesopotamia. Before the present war the total number of its 
members was perhaps 3-384 millions, of whom nearly 2 millions were 
in Russian and Turkish Armenia, and the remainder scattered over the 
rest of the Russian and Turkish Empires, Persia, India, and other 
countries. The Church constitutes a millet in the Turkish Empire. 
Of the four patriarchates the chief is that of Echmiadsin, about 
15 miles west of Erivan, in Russian territory. The Chief Patriarch 


_was selected by the Tsar from two candidates chosen by the General 


Assembly of the Church. The Patriarch of Constantinople ranks 
next to the Chief Patriarch. A college education is obligatory on 
the Gregorian monks, some of whom have the title of Vardapet ; 
from these bishops are selected. The parish priests, who are allowed 
to marry, are elected and supported by their congregations. The 
deacons are also allowed to marry. The General Assembly is com- 
posed of bishops, vardapets, and one layman and one priest from 
each see. The Gregorian Church is Monophysite and not in com- 
munion with Rome. 

(ob) Armenian Uniates are a much smaller community (perhaps 
70,000 in all), and are found in western Kurdistan and in the south- 
eastern corner of Anatolia. As their name implies, they are in 
communion with Rome. They have an archbishop at Mardin in 
upper Jezireh and bishops elsewhere. There are some Armenian 
Uniates at Baghdad. The Church is recognized as a millet. 

(c) Armenian Protestants (perhaps some 45,000 in all; a few 
-thousands in Mesopotamia) are found mostly in the Armenian high- 
lands. Armenian Protestantism is the result of the proselytizing 
work of the American missionaries—mostly Presbyterians. Many 
Armenian Protestants have been educated at American’ mission 
schools and ean speak English. It may further be noted that a con- 
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siderable number of leading Armenians belonging to other sects 
have been educated at the American college—Roberts College—at 
Constantinople. 

(d) Some Armenians belong to the Greek Orthodox Church, but 
they do not appear to be represented in any appreciable numbers in 
Mesopotamia. 

(e) The Nestorians or East Syrians (also called Chaldaeans, or by 
foreigners Assyrians, or by themselves Easterns or Syrians) form 
a fairly united body in the mountains of central Kurdistan, between 
Lake Van and Urmia in the north, and Mosul in the south. ‘They 
are for the most part Syriac-speaking highland tribesmen of the 
ordinary half-civilized type. (For their history see p. 129.) They 
constitute a millet in the Turkish Empire, and are an independent 
Church not in communion with Rome. They themselves dislike 
being called Nestorians. Their Patriarch (called Mar Shimtim) is 
paramount chief of the tribes into which they are divided. He 
is elected from the members of a family in which the office is 
hereditary. Before the war he resided at Kochannes near Julamerk. 
The parish priest is usually the chief man in his village, and is held 
in great honour. Priests and deacons are allowed to marry. There 
are a few monks and nuns. Fasts are long and severe, the chief 
being the Advent Fast (25 days) and the Lent Fast (50 days), 3 days 
at the end of the winter, and Fridays. An English mission has 
been established among the East Syrians for about 30 years (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Assyrian Christians). 
Its efforts have been directed towards education, medical work, and 
support of the East Syrian Church. 

(f) The Chaldaeans (Kast Syrian Uniates, see p. 129) are in com- 
munion with the Roman Catholic Church.. Their numbers are 
perhaps about 80,000. They are found chiefly in and around Mosul, 
where their Patriarch resides, though he retains the title of Patriarch 
of Baghdad and Babylon. A community of Chaldaeans exists at 
Baghdad. Many of their priests have been educated at the Dominican 
mission at Mosul and can speak French. (For the occupations of the 
Chaldaean laity see p. 115.) Most of them speak Arabic, a few 
Syriac. 

A body of some 2,000 Chaldaeans seceded in 1869 on the question 
of Papal Infallibility. It does not seem certain whether this so-called 
New Chaldaean community still exists. : 

(g) There are a very few converts to Protestantism from the 
Nestorian and Chaldaean Churches. Most of them live at Mosul. 
They have been proselytized by American Baptist and Congrega- 
tionalist missionaries. 
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(h) The Jacobites or West Syrians are found in the country in 
and near Mosul, in the vilayet of Diarbekr, and in the northern part 
of Syria. There isa Jacobite community at Baghdad. Their Church 
is independent, professing Monophysite doctrine, and is recognized as 
a millet. The Patriarch (called Patriarch of Antioch) resides at 
Mardin, while the Maphrian, or first bishop, has his see at Mosul. 
The Patriarch is generally chosen by the bishops, though there have 
been cases of election by lot. Bishops-elect must be monks or 
widowers. There are three orders of priests—monks, parish priests, 
and chor-episcopi (the leading priests in large towns). Parish priests 
must marry before ordination, and may not remarry. As the popular 
feeling is strongly against unmarried parish priests, a widower, unless 
he becomes a bishop, usually retires into a monastery. A priest is 
chosen by a council, composed of the deacons and lay representatives 
of his congregation. He is usually influential. The order of deacons 
is large and important. Education is provided by the Church, and 
most of those who remain in Jacobite schools till the age of fifteen 
' become deacons, but the greater number do not become priests, but 
are occupied in secular business. Jacobites keep five yearly fasts. 

(t) Jacobite Uniates are found in Mosul, Diarbekr, and Baghdad, 
as well as in Syria. They have a bishop at Mosul. Their Patriarch 
resides at Baghdad. 

(j) There are a few Protestant converts from the Jacobite Church 
(mostly Congregationalists and Baptists) who have been proselytized 
by American missionaries. 


YEZIDIS 


A Shiah theory that the founder of the Yezidi sect was Yazid, the 
murderer of Husein, is doubtless based on little save a desire to dis- 
credit them in the eyes of Mussulmans. The oldest Yezidi traditions 
centre round the shrine of Sheikh ‘Adi, their saint and prophet, in 
the hills 80 miles NNE. of Mosul. The Sheikh appears to have been 
outwardly a Moslem, but his shrine is built on the site of an old 
Nestorian church, which may account for some of the Christian 
elements in their sacred writings. 

The Yezidis have suffered much persecution, and are still regarded 
as idolaters beyond the pale. Yezidism has points of resemblance 
with old Iranian and Assyrian beliefs, as well as with Manichaeism 
and Nestorianism. Thus they regard the Devil as the creative 
agent of the Supreme Being, a reinstated fallen angel who is the 
author of evil. He is never mentioned except as the Peacock King 
(Malik-i-tams). As for their traditions regarding the Deluge, Crea- 
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tion, and Judgement, they appear to be appropriations from Biblical 
sources, overlaid with a mass of fable. They regard Christ as an 
angel in human form, and recognize Mohammed as a prophet with 
Abraham and the patriarchs. 

The Yezidis have no central ecclesiastical authority, but a hierarchy 
of castes and sects, of whom the highest are miss, or princes. Next 
come the sheikhs, mullahs, qawals (preachers), pirs (who exercise 
priestly functions); and lastly the kiewcheks and fagirs, who tend 
the shrine of Sheikh ‘Adi. The ritual practised by the itinerant 
gawals is of a highly esoteric nature, having to do with the worship 
of the Peacock King, and strangers are rigidly excluded. Both 
baptism and circumcision are customary. Divorce is permitted only 
upon proof of infidelity. In the matter of fasts they follow Moslem 
customs. The pilgrimage to Sheikh ‘Adi is an annual affair, accom- 
panied by much ceremonial and festivity: there are lesser shrines, 
such as those of Mohammed Resham, Khasia, Sitt Nefisse, and Abdi 
Resho, which are also much in favour. The dress of most Yezidis 
is white, with a short brown cloak. Some of their religious leaders 
wear black. 


SABIANS 


The Sabians were mentioned in the Koran together with Christians 
and Jews, and like them entitled, in the view of older Mohammedan 
theologians, to tolerance as the possessors of a written revelation. 
The exact nature of their religious beliefs has not been properly 
determined. Baptism is one of their principal rites, and frequent 
ceremonial ablution is enjoined ; they are said to venerate Yahya, or 
John the Baptist, as being a reincarnation of Seth, but consider both 
Moses and Christ to be false teachers. They place Paradise in the 
Pole Star. They are an uncircumcised, but not monogamous race. 
Their ceremonies are said to be conducted in Syriac and closed to 
strangers. They possess scriptures of their own. 


JEws 


In the past Mesopotamia has been a principal centre of Judaism. 
The captivity of the Jews in Babylon (sixth and fifth centuries B.c.) 
has its monuments in the reputed tombs of Ezra at ‘Ozeir, of Ezekiel 
at Kifl, and of Daniel at Kirkuk. From the period of the captivity 
onwards there existed in the country a large Jewish community, 
which was increased after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans (A.p. 70). Under the Sassanids and the earlier Caliphs of 
Baghdad (4.p. third-eleventh century) Babylonia was the chief seat 
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of Jewish theological and legal learning. The Gaons (the heads of 
the Babylonian Jewish universities) gave decisions on questions 
of Judaic law which were accepted by Jews throughout the world. 
On the other hand in the eighth century there arose in Babylonia the 
schism of the Karaites, who, in opposition to traditional rabbinism, 
insisted on the letter of the written law. It is said that there are 
still a few Karaites at Hit. The widespread influence of the 
Babylonian Jewish teachers was to some extent connected with the 
political supremacy of the Caliphate, and, as the Caliphate lost its 
power, that influence declined. With the ruin of Mesopotamian 
civilization Mesopotamian Judaic culture fell into decay. At the 
present time the Jews of Mesopotamia (on whom see further p. 116) 
are said to be strict observers of their law. The tombs of Ezra and 
Ezekiel are visited by Jewish pilgrims. 


QIZILBASH AND SHABBAKS 


The religion of the Qizilbash is obscure. Orthodox Mohammedans 
regard them as heretics of a very objectionable sort or as atheists. 
They apparently worship ‘ Allah, ‘Ali, and Husein’, but they do 
not observe Ramadan, and it seems that they practise secret rites. 
It would appear that their religion is a blend of Shiism with pagan, 
or possibly Christian, elements. 

The Shabbak religion also seems to be a mixture of Shiism and 


paganism. 


CHAPTER IX 
ADMINISTRATION 


Berore 1914 


. . re 
Turkish administrative system —Turkish administrative divisions — Local 
government — Provincial departments—Imperial departments — Da‘irat 
es-Saniyeh—Arabistan—Behbehan. 


TurKisH ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


Previous to the beginning of the sixteenth century the Turkish 
Government was an Oriental despotism, based on force. The Sultan 
was a feudal War Lord, receiving obedience from a number of feudal 
sub-chiefs. 

In 1517 Sultan Selim, the Grim, usurped the Caliphate, or Papacy 
of Islam, from the Arabs and united the spiritual and temporal 
power in the person of the Sultan-Caliph of Constantinople. The 
Ottoman Government thus became a theocracy, deriving its inspira- 
tion from the Koran. At the time of the capture of Constantinople 
in 1453 the Turkish State already rested on an Islamic basis, and 
Mohammed the Conqueror decided that the religious and purely 
internal affairs of the Orthodox Christian communities which had 
survived the Turkish conquests should be delegated to their respec- 
tive religious heads, the chief of whom was the Orthodox Patriarch 
of Constantinople. The Jewish community was similarly dealt 
with. The Turkish conqueror was too contemptuous of the infidels 
and their ways to condescend to deal with the affairs of their com- 
munities, which were called millet, really meaning a ‘nation’. The 
root of this policy was perhaps the incompatibility of Koranie law 
with Christian jurisprudence, as a Moslem court could not admit 
the testimony of a Christian witness against a Moslem. The 
Christians, called rayah, had no real rights and were treated as 
helots. Until 1839 there were four such non-Moslem millets: 
the Greek, Armenian, Roman Catholic, and Jewish communities. 
Subsequently the Bulgarians, Maronites, Nestorians, and Protestants 
were also recognized. The fact that the Patriarchs and other 
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religious heads were the recognized channels of communication with 
the Porte in all matters affecting their communities gave them 
a position of considerable influence and prestige. Foreign Christians 
had an analogous position. In virtue of the Capitulations they 
were subject in common-law cases to the jurisdiction of their own 
consuls and embassies, but were not allowed to hold real property. 

From 1458 to the beginning of the nineteenth century the Turkish 
State was a loosely jointed strueture. The Turk’s ideal was to live 
on his conquests and conquered, and his organization was purely one 
adapted to the needs of war against the infidel. 

The Sultan-Caliph delegated most of his religious authority to the 
Sheikh e]-Islam, who appointed the religious functionaries in the 
provinces and supervised all matters appertaining to Islam. The 
Ottoman Sultan similarly transferred a certain meed of his temporal 
power to his Grand Vizier, through whom all the high officers 
of State, both in the capital and in the provinces, were nominated. 
The Empire was divided into immense provinces called eyalets, 
presided over by a Pasha of Three Tails, e.g. the Pasha of Belgrade 
was viceroy of all Turkey in Europe south of the Danube; the Pasha 
of Erzerum ruled all Kurdistan and Armenia; the Pasha of Baghdad 
exercised authority over the Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra regions ; 
while the Pasha of Damascus controlled all Syria. When Russia’s 
wars for the liberation of ‘her Orthodox Christian brethren’ from 
their yoke as rayahs resulted in the shrinkage of the Ottoman 
_ Empire, the necessity of internal change on the lines of a more closely 
knit system was felt. The Janissaries and the feudal chiefs were 
removed by massacre and a regular army established with a Minister 
of War. The eyalets were abolished and replaced by the smaller 
divisions called vilayets, governed by a vali, with an accountant- 
general (defterdar) for finance, a secretary-general (mektwhji), repre- 
sentative of the Public Works, Public Instruction, and other 
departments in ‘the capital. The vali was further assisted by an 
Administrative Council (Idare Mejlis), Each vilayet was divided 
into two or three sanjags, administered by a leutenant-governor 
(mutessarif) appointed by Imperial decree. The sanjaq had a finance 
officer (muhassebeji), a secretary (tahrirat mudiri), and representatives 
of the various ministries, with also an Idare Mejlis, as in a vilayet. 
Each sanjaq was subdivided into from three to six kazas, each 
administered by a sub-governor called kaimmakam, appointed by the 
Government, while the kaza was further subdivided into three or 
four nahiyes presided over by a muir. In each gariyeh, or village, 
there was a mukhtar, or headman. 

These and other similar changes were effected during the first half 
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of the nineteenth century, and were confirmed and amplified by the 
Hat-i-Humayun of 1856, after the Crimean War. Equal civil, 
political, and religious rights were promised, if not actually granted, 
to all the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire, without distinction of 
race or creed. A Penal Code, a Commercial Code, a Vilayet Law, 

and other such modern changes were instituted by Imperial decree, 

while a regular Ministry of twelve members, inclusive of the Grand 
Vizier and the Sheikh el-Islam, was formed, and a Council of State 
was established. These changes did not materially alter the character 
of the Turk or of his administrative methods. They were honoured 

more in the breach than in the observance. Fresh disorders and 

massacres of Christians occurred, and the Serbian and Russo-Turkish 

wars (1875-8) ensued. A desperate effort was made to modernize 

Turkey by introducing representative institutions in 1876, in the 

shape of a Senate and Chamber of Deputies with a Ministry respon- 

sible to the Sultan. This system was soon found unworkable and* 
unpalatable to.the new Sultan, Abdul Hamid II, who in 1878 

prorogued Parliament indefinitely and governed through the Palace 

and Porte for over thirty years. The abuses and disorders continued, 

and culminated in the Macedonian agitation during the first eight 

years of this century. In July 1908 the Turkish army took the 

situation in hand, forced the ex-Sultan to revive the Constitution of 

1876, dethroned him, installed the Young Turk Government in 

power with the present Sultan as their nominee and creature, and 

modified the Constitution by introducing Parliamentarism, or re- 

sponsibility of the Ministry to the Chamber. The Sultan and Senate 

were shorn of all power, and, as the people were totally lacking in 

political instinct or education, the Young Turks, who constituted 

but an infinitesimal minority of the population, found that they 

could govern only by putting the Chamber of Deputies under the 

shadow and terrorism of the court martial and the state of siege 

which they established in the Capital in 1909 and have maintained 

till the present day. 

All real power was vested in this secret court martial, whose pro- 
ceedings were manipulated by the central office of the irresponsible 
Committee of Union and Progress. This body established branches 
in all the provincial centres to control the action of the official local 
authorities, i.e. the valis, mutessarifs, kaimmakams, &c. As the 
central court martial was composed of officers who, either from 
having studied in Germany or for other reasons, were under German 
influence, the German Ambassador and his military attaché became 
the real arbiters of Turkey, and the directors of its central and 
provincial administration. 
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The German aim was to secure for their representative at Con- 
stantinople the position which Lord Cromer built up in Egypt, and 
in this they had partially succeeded when the Great War broke out. 
The Young Turks, allured by the prospect of freeing their country 
from all non-Turkish trammels, proceeded to abolish the Capitula- 
tions and the rights of the non-Moslem millets, and then, despite the 
written assurances of territorial integrity offered them by Great 
Britain, Russia, and France, boldly plunged into war by attacking 
Russia and Egypt. Since the inauguration of the Young Turk 
régime in July 1908, the Ottoman Empire had, up to March 1916, 
lost 1,005,460 square miles of directly or indirectly administered 
territory in Europe, Africa, and Asia, there being some 700,000 
square miles (i.e. three times the size of Germany) still remaining. 


TuRKISH ADMINISTRATIVE Divisrtons In Mesopotamia ! 


The following table gives a list of administrative sections in the 
vilayets of Diarbekr, Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra, exclusive of 
nahiyes. 

Of other vilayets the following divisions are within our area: 

Vilayet of Aleppo: sanjaq of Urfeh (kazas of Urfeh, Seraj, and 
Rum Qal‘ah); also parts of the kazas of Membij and Ragqah in the 
sanjaq of Aleppo. 

Vilayet of Bitlis: sanjaq of Sairt (kazas of Sairt, Kharzan, Hazo, 
Ridhwan, Hiru, Berwari, Shirwan); also parts of the kazas of Bitlis 
and Khizan in the sanjaq of Bitlis. 

Vilayet of Van: in the sanjaq of Hakkiari the kazas of Beit esh- 
Shebab, Chal, Amadiyeh, Oramar, Shemsdinan, Gavvar, Julamerk, 
Norduz, and Mamtret el-Hamid (Bash Qal‘ah); in the sanjaq of 
Van the kazas of Mukus and Shattakh. 


1See Map 1. In January 1918 the Turkish Government brought before the 
Chamber a bill to create three new independent sanjaqs. The object of the 
proposal was to establish an administration which should bring under effective 
control the tribes (Arab, Yezidi, and Kurdish) in the regions affected. 

The three new sanjaqgs are to be : 

(a) Sinjar. This is to be composed of the districts (kazas?) of Tel A‘far, and 
‘El-Lediban’ (possibly Umm el-Dhiban, i.e. the country west of the Tel A‘far 
district). The head-quarters of the sanjaq are to be at Beled Sinjar. 

(b) Khabur. This is to comprise the present kaza of Ras el-‘Ain and the 
northern part of the kaza of Deir ez-Zor, including ‘Em Mudaffa’ (Umm Madfa, 
south of the Jebel ‘Abdul Aziz?). The head-quarters of the sanjaq are to be at 
‘ Hasbay’ (?). 

(c) Jezireh. This to consist of the districts of Shernakh and Zakho, with 
the regions of Kuhkeuzan (?) and Beit (Beit esh-Shebab ?). The head-quarters 
of the sanjaq are to be at Jeziret-ibn-‘Omar. 

The law is to come into force in March 1919. 


- 
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Zor, which was not divided into sanjags, was administered by 
a mutessarif, who nevertheless took his orders direct from Con- 
stantinople, and it was consequently known as a mutessariflik. 
The mutessariflik of Zor appears to have been created in 1874, after 
the extension of Turkish influence over the desert tribes. The Vali 
of Baghdad took precedence of the other governors. 


I. Zor—(No sanjaqs). 
Kazas : 
Deir ez-Zor. 
Achareh. 
Ras el-‘Ain. 
Al Bu Kemal. 


II. Diarbekr— 

Sanjaqs : Kazas : 
oe 
| Severek 

1. Diarbekr . . . Derek 
| Silvan 
Lijjeh 
{ Arghana 
2. Arghana . . . 4Palu 
| Chermuk 
/Mardtn 
preine 
3. Mardin .  .  . ~ Jeztret-ibn-Omar 
| Midiat 
\ Avineh 
III. Mosul— 
Sanjaqs : KXazas : 
Mosul 
Dohuk 
Zakho 
1, Mosul asics ane coea Zibay 
Sinjar 
‘Aqreh 
Kirkuk 
Erbil 
9 a eae | Raniyeh 
2. Shahrizor . (oun eey 
(io Sanjaq 
Kufri (or Salahiyeh) 
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Suleimaniyeh 
Baziyan (or Chemchemal) 
3. Suleimaniyeh. . Gulambar 
Shah Bazar 
Margeh 
IV. Baghdad— 
Sanjaqs: Kazas : 
Anah 
‘Aziziyeh 
Bedrah 
Baghdad 
Dileim 
/Jezireh 
‘\Kazimain 
Khanikin 
Khorasan 
Kut el-Amara 
Mandali 
Samarra 
Diwaniyeh 
Hilla 
Samaweh 
Shamiyeh 
ok 


1. Baghdad 


2, Diwaniyeh 


Kerbela 
om Kerbelay yor aire Nejer 
Ropers (a nominal district 
only) 


V. Basra— 
Sanjaqs : Kazas: 
Amara 
i Tawar]j 
1, Amara. . + + 4Shatrat el“Amareh 
/ ZLobeir 
( Basra 
2 Basraica ie) eens PAO 
|Kurna 
Hai 
Nasiriyeh 
3, Muntefiq . . . Shatrat el-Muntefiq 
Sag esh-Shuyikh 
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Locat GovERNMENT 


In the following sketch of Turkish administration in Mesopotamia 
the paper scheme of government is described. But it is to be 
remembered that ‘no country which turned to the eye of the world 
an appearance of established rule and centralized government was to 
a greater extent than the Ottoman Empire a land of make-believe. 
... It|the Empire] ran not on the paper ordinances, but on unwritten 
law, unrecorded provisions of Government, habits of command and 
of obedience inherited from a remote past and applicable to an 
immediate present which was not so very dissimilar from the past ; 
it was founded, not on the power and efficiency of Vali and Com- 
mandant, but on the authority of village headman, tribal sheikh, and 
local Seyyid. . . . The power of sheikh or headman was derived 
neither from the Sultan nor from the Constitution, nor can it fall with 
them. It is deeply rooted in the life of the people, and with wise 
supervision will form for several generations to come the staple of law | 
and order.’ Turkish administration was more or less effective in 
certain limited areas—chiefly in some of the larger towns ; but even 
in many of the towns mujtahids, sheikhs, begs, and aghas were often 
more influential than the local officials. Over by far the greater 
part of the country it was not Ottoman jurisdiction that held society 
together, but tribal or local custom, administered by sheikhs and 
headmen, or the arbitration of holy men (compare pp. 99-100). As for 
taxation, a large proportion of the population only made irregular and 
partial payments extracted from them by force or management; many 
tribes and districts could escape taxation altogether for years on 
end. The dealings of the Turkish Government with the Arab and 
Kurdish tribes were a mixture of diplomacy and spasmodic displays 
of foree which generally had little or no permanent results, and 
were as likely to do harm as good. It was neither strong enough 
nor wise enough to maintain a proper supervision of the sheikhs and 
aghas, and on the other hand it cherished an ideal of centralization 
which led it to interfere with them clumsily and ineffectually. 

Every civil officer from the vali down to the mukhtar was assisted 
by a civil administrative council, of which he was ex officio president, 
composed in part of officials and in part of non-official members who 
were selected by the local government from short lists of names sub- 
mitted by the communities concerned. These councils had only 
advisory powers, and met about four times a year. The head-quarter 
towns of sanjaqs and kazas were organized as municipalities, and 
the affairs of each were supposed to be administered by a municipal 
committee. These committees had no more powers than the admini- 
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strative councils. Even the municipal committee of so large a city 
as Baghdad, with at least 140,000 inhabitants, could not of itself 
expend any sum larger than 200 gold piastres, or thirty-six shillings. 
There were faults in the system quite apart from the vital questions 
of the quality and qualification of the administrative personnel for 
their work. The whole scheme suffered from over-centralization. 
The valis had no power of appointment over their subordinates. The 
local councils and committees would, with their limited or rather 
non-existent powers, have been nominis wmbrae in Europe, not to 
speak of the East. A host of spies pervaded the provinces and 
reported direct to Constantinople. The valis had no concern with, 
and no power or contro] over, one-half of the administrative machine, 
viz. the Departments of Public Justice, of Land Records, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Religious Endowments, Customs, Public Debt (which 
was virtually the Excise Department), the Tobacco and Salt Mono- - 
polies, Public Instruction, and Sanitary Service. These departments 
may be termed the ‘ Imperial’ Departments, in contradistinction to 
the ‘ Provincial’ Departments which were in charge of the valis and 
which are specified below. The local chiefs of the Imperial Depart- 
ments received their orders direct from, and reported direct to, 
Constantinople ; though copies of such orders were sometimes sent 
to the vali for his information, and it was his duty to investigate 
complaints against the proceedings of any department in his vilayet 
outside his control. Lastly, in Baghdad no less than one-third of the 
whole cultivated area was the private, personal property of the Sultan 
(as will be explained below), which was managed by the Sultan 
himself through his private staff. With this area the vali would 
naturally not think of interfering. To some extent the same 
condition of things obtained in the province of Basra also, where 
the Sultan owned a considerable private estate. 


ProvinciaAL DEPARTMENTS 


The vali of each vilayet was the head of the non-Imperial, 
otherwise the Provincial, Departments, which were: (a) the gendar- 
merie, (b) the civil police, (c) the revenue-collecting establishment 
and department of general accounts. The vali was also the political 
representative of the Ottoman Government in his own vilayet, and 
the conduct of all dealings with foreign consular officers or foreign 
subjects, and with the semi-independent tribes of the country (Arab 
or Kurd), was in his hands. He had no authority over the troops of 
the regular army in his province, but he could summon the military 
commander to take such steps as might be necessary for the attain- 
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ment of political or administrative ends. Oceasionally, for very 
special reasons, the same officer might be invested with the highest 
civil and military authority in the same vilayet, as was the case at 
Basra in 1906-7 ; but as a rule the late Sultan had far too profound 
a mistrust of his officers to put much power in their hands. 

As regards the Provincial Departments, (a) the maintenance of 
law and order throughout the country in times of peace depended 
on the force which was officially given its modern name of the 
gendarmerie, but is more familiar by its time-honoured appellation 
of gaptiehs. Their organization was military, and the force was _ 
under the control of a special section of the Turkish War Office ; but 
it was distributed under the orders of the civil authorities as a mili- 
tary police. The zaptiehs were half mounted and half infantry, 
and were commanded in part by officers seconded from the regular 
army, and apparently in somewhat larger part by civilians who held 
special commissions. The strength in each province varied with 
local conditions ; in Baghdad there were supposed to be about 1,500 
mounted and 1,000 unmounted zaptiehs; in Basra 350 cavalry and 
400 infantry. As a rule they were scattered up and down the 
country in small detachments, and, besides their proper duties, were 
employed on all kinds of miscellaneous work, such as collection of 
revenue from the tribes, furnishing of garrisons for posts, domestic 
duties in the establishments of civil officers, escorts for European 
travellers, &¢., &e. The men are described as not smart in appear- 
ance, but as useful and hardy. Whether the actual corresponded 
with the nominal strengths of each troop and battalion is doubtful. 
Their pay was very often in arrears. 

(b) In the larger centres of population and in places of administra- 
tive importance there existed a purely civil police, whose authority, 
however, did not extend to the surrounding villages or open country. 
Its numbers were small, and, when they required men, the officers of 
the civil police were entitled to make use of zaptiehs. 

(c) The tax-collecting and revenue account departments were 
relatively small in numbers, as the taxes of which they held charge 
were mostly farmed, but they were lucrative posts. 

The tent and hut tax was collected, at the rate of 8s. 4d. (50 gold 
piastres) per annum, wherever collection was feasible, from each 
household of the agricultural population, both settled and semi- 
nomad. Besides this household tax, a cess of 11d. (5% piastres) 
was levied as a contribution towards educational and military ex- 
penditure. These taxes were farmed. 

The various taxes on domestic animals fell principally on the 
nomad and semi-nomad tribes, and were farmed to the chiefs, Con- 
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sequently anything like a collection of the full amount was impos: 
sible, especially as all reliable statistics on which to base recovery 
were absolutely wanting. The chiefs collected what they could 
squeeze out of their clansmen, but, on the other hand, screened 
them against the Government. Ifa tribe was powerful, it practically 
escaped payment of this tax altogether. 

The land-taxes, which were farmed, were mostly levied in kind, 
and gave therefore naturally every opportunity for chicanery, bribery, 
and evasion. Freehold lands were assessed to pay from one-tenth to 
one-fifth of the gross produce, according to facility of irrigation ; 
exceptionally favoured lands paid up to one-third of the gross produce. 
The rent charged for the use of State or Crown lands (see below) was 
a matter of arrangement between the department concerned and the 
tenant, and varied from one-tenth to even one-half of the gross produce. 
Taxes on date and orange-trees were levied in cash, 34d. (7 rdaij 
piastres) per tree on the former and 1d. to 2d. (2-4 rdaij piastres) on 
the latter. See further on land-taxation pp. 191-3. 

The ‘forests’, from which a small revenue was derived, are mostly 
plantations of poplars and tamarisks on the Euphrates and Tigris. 

The royalty on minerals varied from 5 to 15 per cent. ad valorem, 
but was practically confined to the copper mines at Arghana in the 
vilayet of Diarbekr. In the whole of Irak this tax produced only 
about £180 a year. Municipal taxation consisted largely of octroi, 
a lucrative impost for the collectors thereof, which may account 
for the liberal number of municipalities. All local products paid 
7 per cent. ad valorem on entering a town; there were also a number 
of other taxes on local industries, trades, and handicrafts; and all 
these imposts,when not evaded,were further enhanced by the method 
of affixing stamps to receipts given for them, these stamps having 
to be supplied by the taxpayer, after the method mentioned in 
connexion with the customs (see p. 147), 

In connexion with taxation generally it is a significant comment 
on the system which obtained under the Turks that it has been 
asserted that in the vilayet of Basra seven-tenths of the people 
escaped scot-free of all taxation, and paid nothing whatever, except 
perhaps in bribes. 


ImperiAL DEPARTMENTS 


Of the Imperial Departments there were three classes : 
(a) Public Justice. 

(0) Revenue Departments. 

(c) Department relating to the convenience of the public, 
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Publie Justice. —There were four kinds of Courts: Ecclesiastical 
Criminal, Civil, and Commercial. 

Only questions arising under the law of the Koran were cognizable 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts ; the judges were kazis, recognized and 
paid by Government, one at the head-quarters of each vilayet, 
sanjaq. and kaza. Appeals lay from the lower to the higher kazis, 
and from the latter to the Sheikh el-Islam at Constantinople. 
Authorized and officially recognized jurisconsults, or muftis, existed 
at the head-quarters of each vilayet and sanjaq, whose duties were 
to resolve legal difficulties and give authoritative opinions under the 
Sheria’ or sacred law, especially in questions connected with inheri- 
tance, marriage, and other family relations. 

The Civil and Criminal Courts were divided into: Courts of the 
First Instance, located at the head-quarters of each vilayet, sanjaq, 
and kaza; High Courts at the head-quarters of each province ; and 
the Supreme Court at Constantinople, which had only appellate juris- 
diction. Each of these three tribunals had a civil and a criminal 
side, the judges in each being distinct sets of individuals. The 
language of the Courts was Turkish. The civil judges were all 
Mohammedans; in Criminal Courts non-Mohammedans were included 
in the Bench. 

The civil code (Mjalli), which dealt with rents, sales, exchange, 
contract, &c., hud been drawn up by Turkish jurists. As the Turks 
belong to the Hanafi sect of the Sunnis, the law adopted by the 
compilers of the code was Hanafi law, and thus the Shiahs of Meso- 
potamia, and the members of the other three Sunni sects, had to 
submit to Hanafi rulings. 

Crime was divided into three categories: petty, ordinary, and 
heinous. The Courts were assisted by a Public Prosecutor and his 
subordinates. Courts of the First Instance disposed of petty crime 
without appeal, except on a point of law. Before charges of ordinary 
or heinous crime were tried, the accused went before an Examining 
Magistrate, who, after investigation, either discharged the accused or 
committed for trial—in the case of ordinary crime to the Court of 
First Instance, in the case of heinous offences to the High Court. 
In each instance an appeal lay from the Court trying the case to the 
Court immediately superior to it. No charge against a British sub- 
ject could proceed except in the presence of a British Consul, and no 
sentence on a British subject was valid until concurred in by a 
British consular representative ; differences of opinion between 
a Court and a Consul were referred for settlement at Constantinople 
by the British Ambassador and the Turkish Minister of Justice. 

Commercial Courts at the head-quarters of vilayets dealt with 
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mercantile suits, causes relating to bills of exchange and promissory 
notes and matters of the kind, subject to appeal to the local High 
Court on the civil side. The procedure of these Courts is stated to 
have been based on the Code Napoléon. If a foreign subject was 
a party to a suit in the Commercial Court, one or two assessors of the 
same nationality as the foreign subject were added to the Court; the 
proceedings were watched by a representative of the foreigner’s con- 
sulate, and an appeal lay to the Chief Commercial Court at Con- 
- stantinople. 
Imperial Departments of Revenue.-These were the Customs, 
“Public Debt, Tobacco and Salt Monopolies, and Land Records. 
Customs was one of the most important revenue agencies, pro- 
ducing more in Baghdad and Basra than even the land-taxes. The 
Department was under a Director-General at Baghdad, who dealt 
direct with Constantinople, and had a deputy with his establishment 
at Baghdad and at Basra; officials of lower rank and clerks were 
stationed at Khanikin, Qizil Ribat, Mandali, and Bedrah on the 
Persian frontier, at Nashweh and Kurna on the Shatt el-‘Arab, at 
Stiq esh-Shuyakh on the Euphrates, and on the Tigris at Qal‘at 
Salih, Amara, Kut el-Amara, Suweira, and Kazimain. By agree- 
ment with the Powers, the import duties were, in 1907, raised to 
11 per cent. ad valorem. 'The export duty was 1 per cent. ad valorem, 
and a refund of 10 per cent. ad valorem was permitted on goods 
exported within six months of importation. Without an agreement 
with the Powers, these duties were enhanced from time to time by 
the ingenious device of requiring various stamps of different and 
varying denominations to be affixed to documents presented to the 
Customs House. Some of these stamps were ostensibly ear-marked 
for the cost of the Hejaz Railway, others were simply revenue stamps. 
In some eases this imposition entailed as.smuch as 50 per cent. 
additional on the customs duty proper. That the administration of 
the customs was highly corrupt goes without saying. It is reported 
that at Basra the export trade evaded taxation altogether. The 
import duties actually paid are said to have averaged not more 
than 6 per cent., including duty, bribe, and porterage, instead of 
11 per cent. 
The Department of Public Debt existed for the benefit of the 
European bondholders of the Ottoman Government, and was subject 
to international control. It was\represented by superintendents 
at provincial head-quarters, with assistants at all the more important 
places, and travelling inspectors. The principal sources of revenue 
made over to the Public Debt for management were fisheries, 
liquor, salt, silk, and stamps ; it was practically an Hixcise Department. 
K 2 
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The Tobacco Monopoly was in the hands of a company known 
briefly as the Régie, which held the lease or farm of the manufacture, 
collection of duty, and sale of tobacco throughout the Turkish 
Empire. Its offices were at the head-quarters of the vilayets, with 
branches at the principal centres of tobacco cultivation. The duty 
appears to have been 1s. 3d. per 24 1b. (7-8 gold piastres per kilo- 
gramme) of superior quality, and 7d. (3-9 gold piastres) per the same 
weight of inferior quality of tobacco. Persian tobacco, which is 
largely imported for smoking in narghilehs, paid an import duty 
of 6d. per 2% lb. (3 gold piastres per kilogramme). 

The Land Records Department dealt with all lands and buildings, 
except the Santyeh lands, to which reference is made below. The 
Department, of which the cffices were at Baghdad, Mosul, and 
Diarbekr, was divided into two sections: the first, or Tapu, 
registered all transactions in, and arrangements relating to, the 
ownership of land generally, and managed the second class of 
landed property, viz. the Crown lands. ‘These were mostly let to 
tenants whose tenure was undisturbed provided they paid the 
rent or did not discontinue cultivation for more than three years. 
The second, or Amlak, section of the department dealt with 
similar matters relating to buildings. Both sections levied fees. 
(See further on land-tenure Chapter XI, pp. 188-94.) 

Departments Relating to the Convenience of the Public.—These were: 
Posts and Telegraphs, Public Health, Religious Endowments, Public 
Instruction. 

The first two of these are dealt with in other chapters. The 
Department of Religious Endowments was represented by accoun- 
tants at the provincial head-quarters. In the Baghdad province 
it had much to do in superintending the finances of the great 
Shiah shrines at Kerbela, Nejef, Kazimain, and Samarra. 

On education see pp. 119-20. 


Tuer DA‘TRAT ES-SANIYEH 


The very large private estates (Aradhi Saniyeh) acquired by Sultan 
Abdul Hamid were, until 1909, administered by the Datirat es- 
Santyeh, a branch of the Civil List Department. The Saniyeh lands 
of Irak were administered by a central committee which sat at 
Baghdad, and corresponded direct with the Minister of the Civil List 
at Constantinople. This Committee consisted of two branches, one 
dealing with lands and irrigation, and the other with the navigation 
section of the Saniyeh. Santyeh lands in the Baghdad and Basra 
vilayets fell into four groups, according as they relied for irrigation on 
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the Euphrates, the Shatt el-Gharaf, the Tigris, and the Shatt el-“Arab 
respectively. In addition to these, there were Santyeh lands in the 
valley of the Diyaleh, and even at Khanikin, close to the Persian 
border. On the Tigris the Santyeh had acquired the whole Dujeil 
eanal and the areas watered by it. Below Baghdad the valuable 
estates of Shadi and Bogheileh in the kaza of ‘Aziziyeh were held by 
the Saniyeh ; also lands along the right bank of the river from Tawil 
to Umm e]-Ajaj, and on the left bank from Samr to Imam Mahdi, in 
each case up to 20 miles inland from the river. The right bank of the 
Tigris, together with the country behind it to a depth, it is said, of 
about 40 miles, from the point where the Shatt el-Gharaf leaves it as 
far as Sheikh Sa‘ad, belonged to the Saniyeh. From Kumeit to 
the Bitaireh canal the Santyeh estate occupied the right bank and 
extended inland some 80 miles. On the left bank the Santyeh 
extended almost continuously from Amara to a point opposite 
Azair, and inland almost to the Hawizeh marshes. A quantity of 
land in the Muntefiq sanjaq, irrigated by the Shatt el-Gharaf, was 
Santyeh. The Santyeh properties irrigated by the Euphrates were 
many and large, above and below Museyib ;, near Hilla, the Hamr- 
diyeh canal was Saniyeh property in the Shamiyeh kaza; and it 
owned extensive domains on the right bank of the Shatt el-“Arab. 
The Sultan also possessed large estates in the neighbourhood of 
Mosul and in the plains near the lower courses of the Great and 
Lesser Zab. (See further on tenure on Santyeh lands pp. 188-90.) 

The navigation branch of the Saniyeh came into being in 1904, 
when it ‘acquired’ the whole stock and assets of the ‘Oman Otto- 
man’ branch of the Turkish Ministry of Marine, viz. three river 
steamers, barges, workshops, a dry dock at Basra, and offices and 
warehouses at Baghdad, Kut el-Amara, Amara, and Basra. It is 
on record that less than 10 per cent. of the market value of the office 
buildings was paid by the Saniyeh to the State. In 1905 the 
Saniyeh bought two more steamers, which were added to its fleet. 
Its competition with the private companies interested in Tigris 
navigation was close, and it of course monopolized all Govern- 
ment traffic, such as the transport of troops, military stores, &c. 
A feature of the administration of the Santyeh was the fact that 
on its large executive staff there were a number of military officers 
who were borrowed from the State, receiving a departmental allow- 
ance in addition to their military pay. 

It has been claimed for the Santyeh that its policy in managing 
the Sultan’s property was one of enlightened self-interest, which is 
very probable ; its relations with its tenants were generally good, 
and its navigation branch endeavoured to give satisfaction to traders 
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and travellers.. It has also been claimed that the intelligent and 
energetic policy of the Santyeh set a good example to landowners, 
stimulating them to follow the lead of the Saniyeh in the manage- 
ment of their private properties and affairs : this seems less probable, 
seeing that good, fertile, and well-managed estates were pretty sure, 
sooner or later, to be acquired by the Saniyeh. 

The Young Turks, after dethroning the ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid in 
1909, transferred from the Civil List to the Ministry of Finance all 
the properties in Mesopotamia which had belonged to the Da‘irat 
es-Saniyeh. The management and revenues were taken over by the 
‘State, while a fixed Civil List and stipends were allocated to the 
Sultan and the Imperial Princes. The ex-Sultan had spent the reve- 
nues of the Saniyeh on payments to sheikhs in all parts of the world 
for Panislamic purposes and on gratifications to State functionaries 
and others with a view to maintaining and enhancing the prestige of 
the Sultanate. The Young Turks devoted them mainly to analogous 
purposes in the interests of their Committee of Union and Progress. 


ARABISTAN 


. Southern Arabistan (including Hawizeh) is under the governorship 
of the Sheikh of Mohammareh, the head of the Muhaisin Arabs. 
Theoretically he is the representative of the Persian Government ; 
practically he is independent of Persian control. 

In northern Arabistan, which has been nominally under the 
administration of a Persian governor, political power has in fact 
been divided among tribal chiefs and urban notables. 

Southern Arabistan.—On the NE., southern Arabistan includes 
Shakheh ; and its northern boundary thence runs west, just excluding 
Alwanieh, and striking the Ab-i-Gargar at the El-Haddam nullah, 
65 miles above Band-i-Qir. It leaves the right bank of the Gargar 
at Khar Rawaishid, 53 miles N. of Band-i-Qir, and farther to the west 
follows the northern and western boundaries of the Anafijeh. East 
of the Diz it coincides with the northern boundary of the Hawizeh — 
district. 

The Sheikh of Mohammareh is represented by deputy governors 
at Hawizeh, Ahwaz, Fellahiyeh, and in the Hindiyan and Jerrahi 
districts: but these have little power. The Sheikh manages his 
subjects chiefly through political agents directly under his orders, 
and through tribal chiefs or headmen appointed by him. The 
Sheikh’s. own tribal council—consisting of the headmen of the sec- 
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tions of the Muhaisin—is assembled every month and gives its 
consent in matters of importance. The present Sheikh, Khazal 
Khan, K.C.S.1, K.C.LE., has shown himself a capable ruler. The 
only part of his dominions where he has had serious trouble in 
maintaining his authority is the Hawtzeh district. 

The Sheikh holds very large tracts of southern Arabistan as his 
private property by grant from the Persian Government, on con- 
dition that he shall not sell or transfer any land to foreigners. 

On Turkish territory along the Shatt el-“Arab are a large number 
of Muhaisin and Ka‘ab Arabs. Before the War these were wholly 
under the jurisdiction of the Sheikh of Mohammareh and owed him 
military service. They paid taxes to the Ottoman Government; but 
the revenue raised by the Turks from the Sheikh’s private estates 
on their territory (which are inhabited by his tribesmen) has been 
remitted to him by the British Government. 

The revenue of the Sheikh’s government is derived from taxes and 
dues, the nature of which varies from district to district. For the 
most part they are levied either on land or on produce. The Sheikh 
possesses a large private income from his estates, and uses it for 
political purposes. 

The customs of southern Arabistan have been a part of the 
Imperial Persian Customs, and have been administered accordingly, 
with the co-operation of the Sheikh. 

Northern Arabistan.— There has been a Persian governor in 
northern Arabistan, resident either at Shushtar or at Dizfail. Theo- 
retically this Persian official is Governor-General of the whole of 
Arabistan, with supervisory powers of the Sheikh of Mohammareh. 
Actually he has had very limited authority even in the northern 
province. The chief object of the Persian governors has been 
described as being ‘to obtain the goodwill of a few powerful indi- 
viduals whose assistance will enable them to collect the revenue and 
any further sums extorted upon which they can agree’. The revenue 
‘consists in the country of taxes on produce, not on land; and in the 
townships on industries and shops’. 

In the cities of Shushtar and Dizfal the real power has generally 
lain in the hands of the mujtahids (religious leaders). Outside these 
cities the chiefs of the Bakhtiyari, Sagwand, Beni Lim, Kathir, and 
Beni Sa‘ad have dominated the country. The influence of the Sheikh 
of Mohammareh reaches as far as Dizfal, and there is considerable 
rivalry in this region between the Sheikh and the Bakhtiyari 
khans. The Bakhtiyari hold Ramuz and its district at an annual 
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BEHBEHAN 


Behbehan is nominally a sub-governorship in the Governorship- 
General of Fars. It is now held by the Bakhtiyari chiefs, who 
own large estates in the province. The tribes of the Kuhgala high- 
lands, who are supposed to pay tribute to the governors of Behbehan, 
are hostile to the Bakhtiyari. In 1913 a Bakhtiyari expedition 
entered the Kihgali country to coerce some refractory clans, but 
proved a failure, 


CHAPTER X 


IRRIGATION OF [RAK 


Introduction—Irrigation of Irak under the Sassanids and Caliphs—lIvrigation 
in modern times—-Sir William Willcocks’ scheme. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue rainfall, which is practically restricted to the months 
November-May, is too slight for the needs of the country (for 
details of rainfall see Chapter II). It is indeed not without some 
importance for agriculture. ‘During the winter months, as a general 
rule, the rainfall is a not inconsiderable factor in the success of the 
crops; and over large areas of Mesopotamia barley is sown and 
matured in sole dependence on the winter rainfall.” But even in 
its present under-populated and under-cultivated condition Irak 
depends on irrigation for by far the larger proportion of the crops 
raised in it. 

Perennial irrigation is needed in Irak, and one of the main problems 
of irrigation is how to maintain a sufficient supply of water when 
the rivers are low. The flood season, falling in spring, is rather 
‘too late for the winter, too early for the summer crops’. (On the 
rise and fall of the rivers see pp. 24-5.) 

The general lines of any irrigation-system in Irak must be in 
part determined by the following relations of its surface levels : 

(a) The Euphrates from Felltijeh to Diwantyeh is higher than the 
Tigris between Baghdad and Kut el-Amara, and commands the 
country between the two rivers. (Ground-levels on the Euphrates : 
at Felltjeh, 1380 ft. above sea-level; at Diwaniyeh, 85 ft.; on the 
Tigris: at Baghdad, 105 ft.; at Kut, 79 ft.) 

(b) From the left bank of the Euphrates between Felltijeh and 
Diwantyeh, and from the right bank of the Tigris between Baghdad 
and Kut, the ground falls away very gradually, the slopes from the 
two rivers forming a depression, the lowest line of which, starting 
from the southern end of Lake “Aqarqtf, runs at a distance ot 
4-18 miles from the Tigris to a point about W. of Bogheileh, 
Thence its course bears more to the south, and it is continued by 
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the shallow valley which runs parallel with and west of the Shatt 
el-Hai from near Kut towards Nasirtyeh. This depression affords 
facilities for drainage. 

(c) The Tigris from Kut to Kurna is higher than the Euphrates 
from the neighbourhood of Nasirtyeh downwards, and commands 
the country between the two rivers. (Ground-levels on the Tigris: 
at Kut, 79 ft. ; at Kurna, 13 ft. Ground-levels on the Euphrates : at 
Nasiriyeh, about 10 ft. ; at Basra, about 8 ft.) 

(d) The country on the left bank of the Tigris from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sindiyeh (about 40 miles in a direct line north of 
Baghdad) down to Kut is commanded by the Diyaleh, and in part 
by the Tigris. 


The difficulties of introducing a scientific system of irrigation into 
Iyak are very great. How to secure control of the rivers and put their 
waters to profitable use is an extraordinarily complicated problem. 
The beds of the Tigris and the Euphrates have been spoiled by 
centuries of neglect and misdirected work on the part of the in- 
habitants. Water has been diverted for irrigation by reckless canal- 
cutting, which has made it impossible for the rivers to keep their 
beds properly scoured. Their channels have been damaged besides 
by the encroachments of cultivators who have reclaimed land along 
their banks. The result has been that the rivers have become quite 
incapable of holding their flood-supplies. The fiood-water has spilt 
through breaches in the banks, or through canals, some of which 
have been widened and scoured till they have become nearly as 
large as, or larger than, the original main stream. The great marshes 
which are formed in the interior by inundation from the rivers are 
partly temporary and recurring, and partly, owing to lack of drainage, 
permanent. One evil has led to another, and the process of the 
degeneration and disintegration of the rivers has become more and 
more difficult to check. A local improvement may easily cause 
disaster elsewhere ; for example, to stop a spill in one place may 
cause the river to break out in another. 

Again, the supply of water available is not nearly large enough to 
satisfy all the demands that might be made on it. This is obvious 
under present conditions, when so much of the supply runs to waste, 
when the Arabs have still the most inadequate notions of economy 
in its use, and when primitive agricultural methods may make the 
most lavish application of river-water drawn through unregulated 
canals appear a necessity of cultivation, as, for instance, to the 
ploughless rice-growing tribes in southern Irak, At present to 
increase the supply of water for the irrigation of one district may 
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very easily have the most serious effect on cultivation in another ; 
or the improvement of a navigation channel may threaten with ruin 
the rice-fields and date-gardens in the neighbourhood. And if the 
irrigation of Irak is to be developed in the future on a great scale, 
these difficulties would not disappear with the prevention of wasteful 
spills. According to the calculations of Sir William Willcocks, 
the amount of water brought down by the Tigris and Euphrates (as — 
measured in northern Irak at Baghdad, Hit, and the Hindiyeh 
Barrage) will permit the irrigation of about 7,400,000 acres of wheat, 
barley, and other winter crops, and in summer of about 990,000 acres 
of rice, and about 3,100,000 acres of millet, sesame, and cotton. 
Thus far less than the whole area of cultivable soil in Irak could be 
adequately supplied from the Euphrates and Tigris. The low-season 
supply might indeed, in the opinion of Sir William Willcocks, be 
largely increased by the corstruction of storage reservoirs in northern 
Trak which should husband the surplus flood-water of the rivers. 
At any rate, without such reservoirs developed irrigation from the 
Tigris and Euphrates upstream of Kut el-Amara and Diwantyeh 
would prevent the Shatt el-Arab from receiving any low-supply 
water and would ruin the Basra date-groves. Moreover, if upper 
Mesopotamia were extensively irrigated, Irak would feel the conse- 
quences. ‘Heavy irrigation works carried out on the upper 
Euphrates and its tributaries the Belikh and Khabar upstream of 
Anah... would deprive the lower Euphrates of the whole of its 
low supply ; while similar works carried out on the upper Tigris and 
its tributaries the two Zabs in the neighbourhood of Mosul would 
seriously reduce the low supply of the lower Tigris.’ Further, the 
adjustment of the claims of irrigation to those of navigation would 
continue to present difficulties. Thus, according to Sir William 
Willcocks, the use of Tigris water for the irrigation of the Shatt 
el-Gharaf area would make the river below Kut el-Amara un- 
navigable in the low-water season. It appears indeed that the 
irrigation of Irak might be carried far enough to make the inland 
waterways of the country useless except for small-boat traffic. 

The population of Irak is not large enough to make financially 
profitable the immediate execution of great irrigation works planned 
on a comprehensive scale. The supply of labour seems to be not 
much in excess of what is needed by the present cultivated area, and 
no great increase can be expected from purely Arab immigration. 
Something may be done to raise the productive power of the in- 
habitants by the establishment of law and order, the supplying of 
greater incentives to industry, the introduction of machinery, and 
other improvements in agricultural methods. But in any case for 
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a long time to come the Arabs of Irak will not be able to take 
advantage of more than a gradual extension of the irrigated area by 
means of local works. 

On the other hand it would appear dangerous to execute schemes 
for local irrigation which were not based on a careful and compre- 
hensive study of the rivers and of the needs, present and future, of 
the country as a whole. Local works not planned on the basis of 
such a study might compromise the interests of other parts of Irak, 
and even in the end do more harm than good to the district which 
they were meant to benefit. 


[rRRIGATION oF [RAK UNDER THE SASSANIDS AND CALIPHS 


The irrigation of Irak seems to have reached its highest point 
of development under the Sassanids (third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries a.p.).’ Most of the great canal-beds which still exist in 
various stages of disrepair seem to have been either wholly or in 
great part the work of the Sassanian Government. Under the Arab 
Caliphate systematic irrigation was at first fairly well maintained, 
but with the weakening of the central Government it fell gradually 
into decay, and it was finally wrecked in the havoe caused by the 
Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century. 

(a) On the left bank of the Tigris the country from Samarra down 
to Kut was irrigated by the Nahrawan canal and its branches. The 


t It may be noticed that the Sassanids also carried out great irrigation works 
in Arabistan. The Sassanian Government seems to have been mainly responsible 
for the dams on the Karun at Shushtar and Ahwaz. 

The works at Shushtar have undergone considerable modifications and 
repairs at different times. There are three great dams here: 

(i) On the Shatait branch of the Karan a combined bridge and dam known 
as the Band-i-Mizan or Pul-i-Kaisar. This work, now broken, held up water 
for the Miyanab canal which waters the Miyanab island between the Gargar 
and the Shatait branches of the river. 

Gi) At the head of the Gargar branch a dyke, with a crest about low-water 
level and six sluices, called the Band-i-Kaisar or Band-i-Shahzadeh. 

(iii) Half a mile below the Band-i-Kaisar a dam called the Pul-i-Bulaiti 
rising to above high-water level. 

The Ab-i-Gargar was apparently cut or enlarged in the Sassanian period. 

Tradition connects these works with the Roman Emperor Valerian, who was 
taken prisoner by the Sassanid King Shapur about a. p. 260. It is possible that 
Roman engineers were employed in their construction. 

At Ahwaz may be seen the remains of a massive Sassanian weir along the 
line of one of the shelves of rocks which form the rapids. This weir held up 
Micka by canals which are still traceable, and it has been lately proposed to 
rebuild it. 
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Nahrawan had several heads on -the Tigris and took up the waters 
of the ‘Adheim and the Diyaleh. Its tail entered the Tigris near 
El-Madayyah, in the neighbourhood of the modern Kut el-Amara. 

In order that a sufficient head of waters might be obtained for the 
Nahrawan, the Tigris, at a point between four and five miles below 
the El-Qaim head of the canal, and about ten miles below Samarra, 
was turned by an earthen dam to flow over a natural weir of con- 
glomerate. It seems that as this weir was gradually undermined 
attempts were made to keep the Nahrawan supplied by moving 
its head farther and farther upstream till it reached the neighbour- 
hood of the Hamrin hills. Nevertheless the lower course of the 
Nahrawéan gradually silted up in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, 

The Nahrawan is still to be traced for the greater part of its 
original course, as a broad, high-lying dry channel between lofty 
earthen banks. In parts it has been breached or obliterated. 

(b) On the right bank of the Tigris north of Baghdad the alluvial 
plain between the river and the desert was watered by the Dujeil 
and its branches. The Dujeil took off from the Tigris above the 
conglomerate weir already mentioned. It still carries some water 
in the flood season as far as Sumeikeh. 

(c) Between the rivers from the line Ramadiyeh—Baghdad to about the 
line Diwaniyeh—Kut el-Amara irrigation was maintained through 
a number of great canals which took off from the Euphrates or from 
what is now the Hilla arm of that river, and tailed into the Tigris 
or into the present course of the Shatt el-Hai, which in the period 
of the Caliphate was the main stream of the Tigris. These canals 
in part carry a certain amount of water, though not nearly so much, 
nor generally so far, as they did a thousand years ago; in part they 
are high dry channels enclosed for long stretches between lofty 
earthen banks; and in part they have been almost obliterated. 

The absence of barrages on the Euphrates above its bifurcation 
must have made it very difficult to keep up perennial irrigation 
on these canals. (The Babylonian engineers seem to have used the 
Abu Dibis depression as a reservoir, and it appears that another 
Babylonian reservoir lay between the rivers near Sippara north of 
Babylon.) 

The country between the rivers was protected against inundation 
from the Tigris by the embankments of cahals drawing their water 
from the Euphrates, e.g. the Nahr Melcha, the high banks of which 
are still to be traced for long distances between the neighbourhood 
of Ctesiphon and that of Kut. 

(d) Below the neighbourhood of Kut el-Amara the Tigris had, until 
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the end of the Sassanian age, run approximately on its present 
course. At the beginning of the seventh century a.p. abnormal 
floods breached the Tigris dykes, the water spilt south and south- 
west towards the lower Euphrates, and eventually the main stream 
of the Tigris took to the course of the present Shatt el-Hai. In the 
time of the Caliphs there was a good deal of irrigation from the 
Tigris between E]-Madayyah (on or near the site of the present 
Kut el-Amara) and the city of Wasit, about forty miles to the 
south. Below Wasit the Tigris emptied into the Great Swamp. In 
the course of the sixteenth century the Tigris returned to its present 
bed between Kut el-Amara and Kurna. 

(e) In southern Irak, from below Kufeh to the neighbourhood of 
Basra, there extended in the Middle Ages a great area of permanent 
swamp. The marshes at the north-western end of this area (the 
present Bahr-i-Nejef and Bahr-i-Shinafiyeh) had long been in exis- 
tence, ond farther down there had probably always been swamps 
which Sumerian, Babylonian, or Greek engineers had not been able 
to reclaim. But before the Arab conquest, and since the Sumerians 
had begun to build up their civilization here, much of the country 
had been brought under cultivation by dyking, drainage, and irriga- 
tion. The Great Swamp as it existed in the period of the Caliphate 
had been formed about the time of the Moslem invasion by the 
violent diversion of the Tigris which has been described above. 

The Great Swamp contained patches of rich cultivable soil and 
maintained valuable fisheries. There was much boat traffic on its 
channels. 

(f) In the neighbourhood of Basra the waters of the Great Swamp 
drained into the Persian Gulf partly by the Shatt el-“Arab, partly 
by a channel called the Fayd (estuary) of Basra. The Fayd passed 
west. of the city and emptied into the Khor ‘Abdallah. The land: 
about Basra was irrigated by a number of canals, which took off 
from the Shatt el“Arab and tailed into the Fayd. 


IRRIGATION In Moprrn Times 


After the Mongol invasion in the middle of the thirteenth century 
the irrigation-system collapsed. Dykes and dams could not be main- 
tained at adequate strength, and the waters of the rivers passed 
more and more out of human control, spilling where they should 
not have spilt, and leaving dry the channels on which cultivation 
depended. The great canals silted up and could not be properly 
cleared, or were broken by floods or by diversions of the rivers into 
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new beds. No government arose that was capable of devising. or 
working a systematic plan of irrigation. 

Between 1870 and 1914 the Turkish Government, though it was 
still a long way from introducing systematic irrigation, attempted 
some improvements in northern Irak. (a) It had tried to prevent 
the flooding of Baghdad and its neighbourhood by means of bunds on 
the Tigris, Diyaleh, and Euphrates, and had actually succeeded in 
somewhat reducing the inundations in this region, (b) It had pro. 
cured the services of foreign engineers to check the process by which 
the Hilla branch of the Euphrates was being dried up--a process 
which seems to have been started by the damming of the Saqlawiyeh 
-eanal-head for the protection of Baghdad. On the Hindiyeh barrages 
and Hilla Regulator, which were planned to adjust the distribution of 
Euphrates water between the Hindiyeh and Hilla branches see below, 
pp. 160-1. (c) The conversion of the Habbaniyeh basin into a reservoir 
for the storage of Euphrates water had been taken in hand. The 
escape-canal from Ramadiyeh had been cut, but the outlet through 
which the water stored was to return from the reservoir to the river 
had not been made when the present war began. (d) Regulators 
had been placed at the heads of a few of the large canals taking off 
from the Euphrates (e.g. the Abu Ghoreib and, apparently, the 
Mahmidiyeh). 

But apart from these works in northern Irak, the Turkish Govern- 
ment did practically nothing for the irrigation of the country. The 
Arabs were left almost wholly to their own devices. The inhabitants 
of each district looked after their own needs. They kept up the frail 
and often-broken bunds along the river-banks ; they made what use 
they could of the old canal-beds and dug small cuts themselves’ ; 
they built dams of earth and brushwood in order to divert water to 
their fields. They helped themselves to water in the way that 
seemed easiest, and their unco-ordinated and primitive work was 
liable to have unforeseen and unfortunate results. They cut num- 
bers of small canals which opened directly on the river-channels, 
thus promoting the deterioration of the river-beds and preparing the 
way for ruinous spills. The cultivated land was continually exposed 
to the risk either of being inundated or of losing its supply of water ; 
and navigation on the rivers was in places seriously affected by Arab. 
irrigation work. 


1 Occasionally they undertook the cutting of fairly important canals. Thus 
in 1911 Sir William Willcocks reported that a canal from Shamiyeh, on the 
Hindiyeh branch of the Euphrates, which was to connect with the Hilla 
branch at Diwaniyeh, was being undertaken by the Arabs, and, if successful 
would be a valuable asset to the country. : 


/ 
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Irrigation in Irak is carried on by means of water-lifts or oil- 
motor pumps on the river-banks, of canals, and of earthen dams. 

Water-lifts are found in Irak along the Euphrates, wherever the 
banks are fairly firm and high, and in places along the Tigris, 
especially between Baghdad and Samarra. The water-lift commonly 
used in Irak is the cherrad, which is worked by horses. The water 
is raised in leather buckets hung on a rope which passes over 
a pulley. 

A large number of centrifugal pumps worked by oil-engines are 
in use in the country about Baghdad. The oil-motor pump may 
become an important instrument for the development of the country. 

Canals of all sizes intersect the country, but serve it very in- — 
adequately. In the larger canals that are still more or less in work- 
ing order the flow of water has not been properly regulated ; the 
arrangements for taking water from them are clumsy and wasteful ; 
in some of them the clearance of silt has not kept pace with the 
deposit, and little or no water is carried during the low season ; 
others have been so widened and scoured by the rivers that they 
have caused ruinous diversions of the supply; and, there being no 
provision for drainage, many of them have created permanent or 
temporary marshes. Thus the large canals have in part failed to 
carry the water needed for the development of the country, and in 
part carried water only to waste it. 

The rice-fields in the marshes are flooded by means of earthen 
dams built in the channels. On the Dighareh canal and probably 
elsewhere the cultivators build a series of dams, each of which holds 
_ up the water till the fields in the neighbourhood have been flooded, 
and is then broken to let the water pass on to the next dam. Dams 
of the same type are also built by the Arabs to regulate the supply 
entering canals; e. g. the low supply of the Diyaleh is diverted into 
canals by a dam built across the river every year. 


The Hindiyeh Barrage 


About six miles below Museyib the Hindiyeh Barrage bifureates 
into two great branches, the Hindiyeh and the Hilla, which meet 
again two or three miles above Samaweh. It appears that from 
early times some such division of the Euphrates has existed, the 
main volume of the river having passed at some periods down the 
western branch, at others down the eastern. Some forty years ago 
the Hilla branch carried by far the greater supply, and was known 
as the ‘Euphrates’, while the Hindiyeh was only a ‘canal’. Then 
the head of the Hindiyeh widened (partly as a consequence of the 
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closing of the Saqlawiyeh) until this branch took the larger portion 
of the Euphrates water. This process continued until the Hilla _ 
branch was left dry in the low season, and the land in its neigh- 
bourhood, one of the most productive areas in the country, was 
threatened with ruin. A French engineer was employed by the 
Turkish Government to devise a remedy. He constructed a weir at 
the head of the Hindiyeh, about 4 mile below the site of the present 
‘New Barrage’. But this weir (the ‘Old Barrage’) burst in 1908 
and failed to check the drying of the Hilla branch, though it has 
- continued to be an obstacle to navigation. Sir William Willcocks 
was commissioned in 1909 to design another barrage, and the work 
was carried out by the firm of Sir John Jackson, Ltd. The New 
Barrage, completed in 1918, lies about 8 miles below Museyib. The 
old head of the Hilla branch, situated about 600 yards farther down, 
has been blocked by an earthen dam, and a new head, with a regulator, 
has been made about + mile above the barrage. 

The Old Hindiyeh Barrage is a weir of stone rubble which in 1914 
had a narrow breach near the centre and another near the left bank. 
On its character as an obstacle to navigation see p. 288. It had been 
intended that the Old Barrage should be removed when the new had 
been completed, but its demolition was prevented by the local Arabs. 

The New Hindiyeh Barrage was built wholly on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, which was then diverted to its present bed, across 
which the barrage lies. The old bed of the river was blocked by an 
earthen dam which is situated at the west end of the barrage. The 
length of the barrage is 275 yds. It is provided with 36 gates, 
each 16-4 ft. (6 metres) wide and fitted with regulating shutters. On 
the east side is a lock, 26-24 ft. (8 metres) wide, 180 ft. long, and 
spanned by a lift bridge. When the barrage is fully open it can pass 
about 4,000 cubic metres of water per second. 

The Hilla Regulator is 140 ft. long and contains six openings, each 
9.84 ft. (8 metres) wide and fitted with regulating shutters. It has 
a capacity of about 150 cubic metres per second. 

When the New Barrage was constructed the Hilla branch was 
cleared of silt as far as Hilla town, and the larger canals in the 
neighbourhood were also cleaned out. 


‘ The Habbaniyeh Escape 

The work needed to convert the Habbaniyeh basin into an escape 
and storage reservoir had not been completed at the outbreak of the 
present war. An escape-canal, about 61 miles (10 km.) long and 
56 yds. (50 metres) wide, had been cut between the Euphrates 
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immediately below Ramadiyeh and the Habbaniyeh Lake, but no water 
had been let into this channel, as the outlet from the basin had not 
yet been made. It was intended to cut an outlet canal about 4 miles 
long, from the NE. of the lake to the Euphrates about 4 miles above 
Saqlawiyeh. 
The area and capacity of the Habbaniyeh depression are as 
follows: 
Below 40 metres (1314 ft.) above sea-level, 146 sq. km. (56 sq. m.}: 
164,500,000 cubic metres (5,808,495,000 cubic ft.). 
Below 48 metres (141 ft.) above sea-level, 257 sq. km. (99 sq. m.): 
598,500,000 cubic metres (21,133,035,000 cubic ft.). 
Below 46 metres (151 ft.) above sea-level, 341 sq. km. (182 sq. m.): 
1,477,500,000 cubic metres (52,170,525,000 cubic ft.). - 
See further on the Habbaniyeh and Abu Dibis basins pp. 163-4. 


Sir Wiutram Wruuucocks’ ScHEME FOR THE [IRRIGATION OF [RAK ! 


With regard to the following summary of Sir William Willeocks’ 
proposals, it may be noticed that his scheme, in the form in which it 
was put forward in 1911 (see pp. 165-8 below), has recently been criti- 
cized. It has been argued: (a) that the scheme is on an imprac- 
ticably large scale in view of the size of the population of Irak; 
(b) that it is based on an insufficient study of the rivers and the 
country; (c) that the advisability of restoring, if possible, the 
drainage of southern Irak has not been taken into account; (d) that 
the claims of navigation have not been given their proper weight. 


Proposed Works jor the Prevention of Excessive Floods and for 
Storage of Water 


With a view to obtaining adequate control of the river-water in 
Trak, Sir William Willcocks has proposed the construction of bar- 
rages and escapes at the heads of the river-deltas. 

The effect of such works would be: (a) to relieve the rivers of 
their excess flood-water at the points where they enter the alluvial 
plains which lie below their high flood-levels, and thus to ensure 
these plains against inundation ; (b) to enable large quantities of the 
flood-supply of the rivers to be stored in reservoirs, so that it might 


1 See Sir William Willcocks’ Irrigation of Mesopotamia (1st edition, 1905; 
2nd edition, containing much new matter, 1911), and two articles by the same 
author in the Near Last for Sept. 29 and Oct. 6, 1916. 
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be available for irrigation during the low season (compare on this 
point pp. 154-5). 

The amount of water which it would be possible to store in reser- 
voirs near the heads of the river-deltas is estimated at 18 milliards 
of cubic metres. Much would be lost by evaporation, but it is 
believed that 12 milliards of cubic metres would be available for 
irrigation purposes. 

Nevertheless, in case different parts of the river-basins were 
administered by different governments, and if irrigation works on a 
large scale were carried out in upper Mesopotamia or in the basins 
of the upper Euphrates and Tigris, it might be necessary for the 
administration which controlled the Irak system to have an agree- 
ment as to the distribution of water with the authorities who 
controlled the supply higher up. 

Proposed Barrage and Escape at the Head of the Euphrates Delta.—In 
1911 Sir William Willcocks suggested a point below Felltjeh near 
the head of the Abu Ghoreib canal as a suitable site for a barrage. 
But in 1916, as the result of further study of the river-bed in this 
neighbourhood, he expressed a preference for a point near the head 
of the Saqlawiyeh canal upstream of Felltjeh ; there is here an out- 
crop of limestone in the bed of the Euphrates which would give 
a solid foundation. The Habbaniyeh escape-canal would take off 
water above the barrage and carry it into the Habbaniyeh depression. 
In 1911 Sir William Willcocks did not contemplate as part of his 

immediate programme the storage of Euphrates water, being con- 
cerned only with the prevention of excessive floods. He intended 
therefore for the present to use the Habbaniyeh and Abu Dibis 
depressions (which were to be connected by a cut) merely as escapes, 
though he looked forward to their eventual use as reservoirs. Subse- 
quently it appeared that the Habbaniyeh basin was probably large 
enough to contain all the excess flood-water from the Euphrates, and 
it was decided to treat it as a reservoir; the connecting cut to the 
Abu Dibis basin was given up, and, as has already been said (p. 159), 
it was decided to make an outlet from the north-east end of 
Habbaniyeh to the Euphrates above Saqlawiyeh. 

Proposed Barrage and Escape at the Head of the Tigris Delta.— Sir 
William Willcocks has proposed a main and a subsidiary barrage on 
the Tigris 10 miles below Samarra and just below the head of the 
‘Dujeil canal. He did not include an escape for the Tigris in his 
programme of 1911, as the expense of such a work would have long 
remained beyond the means of the Turkish Government. Instead, 
he suggested a partial insurance against Tigris floods in a scheme 
noticed below. But in 1916 he pointed out that in the desert 
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west of the Tigris there is a trough which starts from the 
neighbourhood of the river near Istablat, about 6 miles below 
Samarra, and runs SW. to the large depression into which the 
Wadi Tartar drains; and along this trough an escape-canal might 
be carried, though at a considerable cost. If the Tartar depression, 
which has not yet been surveyed, should prove sufficiently large, 
a reservoir might be established here, which could support the 
irrigation of the country between the rivers from Baghdad to Babylon. 
If the depression is not large enough to store all the excess flood- 
water of the Tigris, the escape could be carried on to the Euphrates 
reservoir in the Habbaniyeh basin, with which would then be con- 
nected, for the purpose of storing the additional water from the 
Tigris, the neighbouring depression of Abu Dibis. 

Sir William Willcocks calculates the cost of a Tigris escape to 
Habbaniyeh and of the reservoirs in connexion with it at £22,000,000. 
If the Tartar depression should prove large enough to take the 
whole of the water from the Tigris, the cost would fall, he considers, 
to £12,000,000. But it would seem difficult to calculate what would 
be the cost of such works in the new conditions which will have 
been created by the war. 

Other Proposals for Dealing with Tigris Floods.—In 1911 Sir William 
Willcocks proposed that until an escape for the excess waters of the 
Tigris could be constructed at the head of the delta, the following 
measures should be adopted: that the inundations from the Tigris 
at Baghdad should be reduced by an escape at Mo‘adhdham, which 
would allow the flood-waters to spill into the depression east of 
Baghdad, whence they would return to the river by an outlet below 
the city ; that the right bank of the Tigris above Baghdad should be 
secured by an embankment from about opposite Manstriyeh to 
Kazimain ; and that downstream of Baghdad towards Kut el-Amara 
the country between the rivers (which was to be irrigated from the 
Huphrates) should be protected by an embankment consisting of the 
spoil of the ‘right Tigris canal’ (for which see below, p. 165), while 
the floods were to be allowed to spill over the left bank. When Sir 
William Willcocks wrote there were frequent spills from the Tigris 
bend south of Ctesiphon. He proposed to make a cut across the neck 
of the bend in order to induce the river to silt up its former channel, 
and then, having allowed time for a gradual increase of water in the 
Tigris below this point, to carry the right Tigris canal across the 
bend so as to close it altogether. The cut across the neck of this 
loop was subsequently dug by the Turks in 1915. 
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Treatment of Selected Areas as Proposed in 1911 


Since the scheme of irrigation put forward by Sir William Will- 
cocks in 1911 did not take storage into account, the total area to be 
commanded by the works then proposed is only about 1,410,000 
hectares (3,480,000 acres). 

(a) The country between Fellujeh and Baghdad on the north and 
Kafeh and Kut el-Amara on the south was to be irrigated from the 
Euphrates as follows: 

(i) The necessary head of water was to be obtained by means of 
a barrage near Fellijeh (but see above, p. 163), as well as by the 
' Hindiyeh Barrage. 

(ii) The Saqlawiyeh canal was to be restored and used as the 
feeder of a canal-system along the right bank of the Tigris. The 
Saqlawiyeh was to discharge into Lake ‘Aqarqutf, from the southern 
end of which the ‘right Tigris canal’ was to start. This latter canal 
was to be carried at first to the Tigris bend south of Ctesiphon (see 
p. 164), and was later to be prolonged to Kut el-Amara. 

(iii) A canal along the left bank of the Euphrates from above the 
New Barrage to the head of the Iskanderiyeh was to feed a number 
of large canals (the Abu Ghoreib, Ridhwaniyeh, upper Melcha, 
Latifiyeh) which were to run westwards to the depression between 
the Tigris and Euphrates. This depression was to serve as a drain. 

(iv) The Kutha canal, taking off SSE. from the Latifiyeh, was to 
water the interior of the country between the upper part of the 
Hilla branch and the Tigris towards the Shatt en-Nil. From the 
Kutha a western branch (the Babylon canal) was to run towards Hilla. 

(v) The country along the Hindiyeh branch of the Euphrates 
was to be irrigated by canals taking off from above the Hindiyeh 
Barrage and carried along the right and left banks of the branch 
to beyond Hindiyeh town (Tawarij). ‘Downstream of Tawaryj, 
at the bifurcation of the Shamiyeh and Kiafeh branches, barrages 
will be needed in future, but the Hindiyeh branch is itself under- 
going such great changes that the time is not yet ripe for undertaking 
them.’ 

The area commanded by these works is 650,000 hectares (1,605,500 
acres), including 100,000 hectares commanded by the extension of 
the ‘right Tigris canal’ beyond the Ctesiphon bend. The estimated 
cost! of the irrigation works under pre-war conditions (the estimates 


1 In calculating the cost of these projects, Sir William Willcocks added one- 
third to the cost obtained from quantities and rates for ‘contingencies, estab- 
lishment, tools and plant, and accommodation’. The total thus obtained was 
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for the Habbaniyeh escape and Hindiyeh Barrage being omitted) was 
£75,347,130 (£4,812,417), of which £T1,006,760 (£906,084) would 
go to the prolongation of the ‘right Tigris canal’ from the Ctesiphon 
bend to Kut. The total cost of agricultural works was estimated at 
£T6,500,000 (£5,850,000). 

(b) The country along the Shatt el-Hai would be irrigated from 
the Tigris. The Shatt el-Hai would be restored and its supply 
increased by a barrage on the Tigris at Kut el-Amara. 

The area commanded here was to be 250,000 hectares (617,500 
acres). The cost of the irrigation works was estimated at £T2,757,980 
(£2,482,182); that of the agricultural works at £T2,500,000 
(£2,250,000). 

(c) In the Basra district the alluvial land west and south of the 
city was to be irrigated from the Euphrates as follows: 

The water in the Euphrates khér between Gurmat ‘Ali and Stq 
esh-Shuytikh would be held up in the low season by a barrage at 
Gurmat ‘Ali. In order to prevent the increased amount of water 
behind the barrage from spreading over so wide an area that its 
evaporation would nullify the effect of the barrage, the Euphrates 
water would be cut off from the Hammar Lake and the old channel 
by a dam at Stq esh-Shuyntkh, and its water would all pass down 
to Gurmat ‘Ali, being confined on the north by a bank running from 
Siq esh-Shuytikh to Kurna.» Thus the Hammar Lake and the old 
channel would be fed with Tigris water only, while the Kuphrates 
water would be concentrated in the present khor of the new channel, 
and when held up by the Gurmat ‘Ali barrage would not be able to 
spread north into the Tigris marshes. It would be carried to the 
Basra plain by a canal passing between Basra and Zobeir. 

The area to be commanded is 90,000 hectares (222,300 acres). 
Estimated pre-war cost of irrigation works, £T1,996,960 (£1,797,264) ; 
of agricultural works, £T900,000 (£810,000). 

An estimate was also made for the reclamation of 50,000 hectares 
(128,500 acres) of land in the Euphrates marshes: for irrigation 
works, £1425,000 (£382,500); for agricultural works, £T250,000 
( £225,000). 

(The land between Basra and Zobeir used to be flooded mainly 
from the Euphrates khor on the north, and also partly from the 
Shatt el-Arab below Basra. In 1915-16 bunds were built from 


doubled to allow for interest on the money spent during the execution of these 
works and their subsequent development. The result thus reached is called by 
Sir William Willcocks the ‘true’ or ‘actual’ cost. It is this ‘actual’ cost that 
has been quoted here and in subsequent paragraphs, 
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_Magil to the Sha‘aibeh ridge north-west of Zobeir, and from the 
‘Zobeir Gate of Basra to the high ground near Zobeir town. » These 
bunds have held up the inundations from north and south, but it 
seems that the consequent increase of water in the Shatt el- Arab 
has done some damage among the date-gardens on the river-bank.) 
(2d) The country between Beled and Baghdad on the right bank 
of the Tigris was to be watered from the Tigris through the restored 
Dujeil, which was to be kept supplied by means of barrages on the 
river immediately below the head of the canal (see above, p. 168). 
Large canals branching from the Dujeil were to supply the alluvial 
lands east and west of it. 
The area commanded by these works was to be 170,000 hectares 
(419,000 acres). The estimated pre-war cost of the irrigation works 
was £T2,118,240 (£1,906,416); that of the agricultural works was 
£T1.700,000 (£1.520,000). 

(e) The country along the lower course of the Nahrawan, east of 
of the Diyaleh, was to be irrigated, for winter crops only, by Diyaleh 
water carried in the Nahrawan. 

At present the lower Diyaleh feeds the Khalis system on its right 
bank, and the Khorasan, Mahrut, and Beled Ruz canals on its left 
bank. Good masonry regulators at the heads of these canals are 
needed, as well as regulators for the escapes back into the Diyaleh. 

The existing canals appropriate the whole supply of the Diyaleh 
in the low-water season, but at other times they leave in the river 
enough water to irrigate a considerable area on which winter crops 
could be grown. Sir William Willcocks has proposed to turn this 
available water into the lower course of the Nahrawan between Abu 
Sifweh and Kut el-Amara. He indicates three possible ways of 
doing this: 

(i) By a masonry barrage at Abu Sifweh; but ‘this barrage would 
_ be strained very severely to maintain the level of the water needed 
for the canal’. 

_ (ii) By the construction of a canal taking off from the Diyaleh 
under the Jebel Hamrin and carried thence to the lower Nahrawan. 

(iii) By the diversion of the main stream of the Diyadleh in the 
neighbourhood of the Jebel Hamrin to a line passing east of the Beled 
Ruz canal and down the Khor el-Merj and the Khor Suweikiyeh 
to the Tigris east of Kut. Part of the Diyaleh waters would then 
be allowed to pass down the old bed of the river to Abu Sifweh, 
and could there be turned into the Nahrawan by an earthen dam. 

The total area to be commanded along the lower Nahrawan is 
200,000 hectares (494,000 acres). The cost of the irrigation works 
involyed in scheme (iii) under pre-war conditions was put at 
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£71,817,120 (£1,635,408), and the cost of the agricultural works | 
at £'T2,000,000 (£1,800,000). 

(f) On the Tigris below Kut el-Amara the only works proposed 
were those considered necessary for the preservation of the naviga- 
bility of the river in the marshes below Amara. The plans include 
the placing of weirs at the heads of the larger canals in the marshes. 
The question how to safeguard the navigation channel in the 
marshes is at present under consideration (see p. 281). 


CHAPTER XI 


AGRICULTURE AND LAND TENURE 


Introduction—Principal cultivated areas—Soil—Methods of cultivation— 
Principal crops—Domestic animals—Land tenure and taxation of agri- 
culture: the land question in Irak. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the recent past the wealth of Mesopotamia has consisted 
almost wholly in agricultural produce and in flocks and herds; and 
upon its agriculture and stock-raising the future fortunes of the 
country will chiefly depend. The natural fertility of the soil in 
the alluvial plains of Irak and Arabistan, and in large areas of 
upper Mesopotamia, promises an immense increase in the productive- 
ness of these lands if they should be well governed, well irrigated, 
and adequately populated. 

The staple products of the country are dates, rice, barley and wheat, 
wool and goats’ hair, hides and skins. Date-cultivation is practically 
confined to Irak and southern Arabistan, and it is in the marshy 
and easily flooded lands of the south that most of the rice is grown. 
The cultivation of cotton in Irak, insignificant in the past, may 
become very important in the future. 

In the plains of Irak and Arabistan agriculture depends mainly on 
irrigation, although the amount of rainfall has much to do with the 
success or failure of the winter crops, which include wheat and barley. 
In upper Mesopotamia wheat and barley are generally dependent on 
rainfall alone; but there is a certain amount of irrigation for rice, 
cotton, and other crops. In Irak, owing to the need of irrigation, the 
principal cultivated areas consist of belts of Jand adjoining rivers, 
canals, or marshes; the most prosperous districts are those in which 
it has been found easiest to get the river-water on to the land. In 
upper Mesopotamia the most important areas of cultivation lie in 
the plains, but not far from the hills, in regions where the soil is 
good and the rainfall plentiful enough for wheat and barley, and the 
streams which descend from the highlands can be used for growing 
cotton and rice or watering orchards. 
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Only a very small proportion of the cultivable area of Mesopotamia, 
is at present under tillage. For a considerable extension of agricul- 
ture in the country there would be needed: (a) the establishment of 
law and order; (b) scientific irrigation ; (c) the improvement of com- 
munications and means of transport ; (d) the establishment of a good 
financial régime, and the regulation of land tenure so as to remove 
existing agrarian trouble; (e) the introduction of agricultural 
machinery and the improvement in other ways of agricultural 
methods; (f) an increase of population. 

(a) The Turkish Government has failed to enforce the peace in its 
Mesopotamian provinces. Among the Arabs tribal fighting and the 
blood-feud have absorbed much of the cultivators’ energies, and in 
some parts of the country the Fellahin have suffered from black- 
mailing Bedawis. In the north fertile districts have been kept 
unproductive by the lawlessness of the Kurds and especially by their 
harrying of the non-Moslem population. So too in Arabistan agri- 
culture was partially paralysed, notably in the Dizfal plain. 

(5) It is obvious that Mesopotamia needs scientific irrigation under 
Government control. The uncoordinated and crude irrigation work 
of the Arab tribes has been not only inadequate, but in some ways 
positively harmful. It must lie with the Government of the country 
to construct and maintain scientifically planned irrigation works, to 
organize the distribution of water, to prevent excessive flooding, and 
to reclaim areas now rendered useless by the disintegration of the 
lower Euphrates and Tigris. (See Chapter X.) 

(c) In Irak, where transport has been mainly by river, the condition 
of the waterways has been such as seriously to hamper the carriage of 
agricultural produce ; thus wheat and barley grown in the Euphrates 
districts, having been harvested in May, might have to wait until the 
following spring to be brought downstream to Basra, owing to the 
difficulties of navigation in the low-water season. From the Mosul— 
Erbil region, the most important wheat-growing country in upper 
Mesopotamia, grain was brought down the Tigris to Baghdad by rafts 
(keleks). Before the war pack-animals were almost the only means 
of transporting produce by land. Bullock-carts seem to have been 
used only locally in a few districts in the northern part of our area. 

(d) Under Turkish rule there have been inequalities in the assess- 
ment and payment of the taxes on agriculture. A considerable part 
of the agricultural population has paid its taxes irregularly or not at 
all. Those who could be coerced were made to pay, and the interests 
of the country as a whole suffered accordingly. Moreover it seems 
that part of the revenue was wasted for the benefit of individuals 
either at Constantinople or in Mesopotamia. 
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On some estates cultivators have been suffering from the extortions 
of owners or State tenants. Elsewhere landlords whose titles have 
been acquired by purchase from the Turkish Government have been 
unable to collect their rents from the tribesmen who claim the land 
as their own. (See further on this subject pp. 193-4.) 

(e) At present the Arab’s methods of cultivation are primitive 
and wasteful. But he is intelligent, and it is probable that with 
assistance, instruction, and control he would improve, and would 
be able to make use of modern implements and machinery. He has 
been accused of indolence ; but it appears that, if he can feel that he 
is working for himself, and can see that the amount of his profit will 
depend on his industry, he can work hard enough. 

(f) The number of the inhabitants of Mesopotamia is very far 
below what is needed for the exploitation of the cultivable soil. 
The supply of labour for the land will increase, but it cannot be 
expected that in the near future the increase will be great. Nomads 
may settle down, and semi-nomads take to a more thorough tilling of 
the soil. The cessation of tribal warfare may release sheikhs’ retainers 
for the fields. Women’s labour may be employed more regularly. 
Meanwhile with better political, economic, and hygienic conditions 
the birth-rate would rise and the death-rate decline. On the whole it 
seems that the population of the country should be able, with the 
assistance of labour-saving machinery, to take advantage of a gradual 
extension of the cultivable area by means of irrigation. 


PRINCIPAL CULTIVATED AREAS 


The principal areas of cultivation are the following: 
(a) In Trak’; 

(i) The banks of the Shatt el-“Arab, which form one of the chief 
date-producing areas of the world. 

(ii) The neighbourhood of the lower Euphrates about Nasiriyeh 
and Stq esh-Shuyakh. In this low-lying marshy region, 
where the river water is widely distributed, the most 
important crop is rice. Millet, maize, and on the higher 
lands barley and wheat, are also grown. 

(iii) The Amara district, including the lands along the Jehaleh 
(Chahala), Michriyeh, and Majarr el-Kebir canals. Here 
barley and wheat are grown on the higher ground near 
the river, rice and millet on the lower slopes towards the 


1 Before the war only about 5 per cent. of the cullivable area in Irak bore 
crop. 
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marshes into which the canals drain. Rice and barley 
appear to be the most important crops. 

(iv) The Hai district. Barley and wheat are grown along the 
Shatt el-Hai. 

(v) The neighbourhood of the Hindiyeh and Hilla branches of 
the Euphrates from Museyib as far down as the Bahr-i- 
Shinafiyeh on the Hindiyeh arm, and the neighbourhood of 
Diwaniyeh on the Hilla. This is an immensely fertile 
region with a comparatively large agricultural population. 
Conditions here are specially favourable to the increase of 
production in the immediate future by the organization and 
extension of irrigation. The principal crops are wheat and 
barley, rice on the lands to which abundant water can be 
brought, and dates. 

(vi) The Baghdad—Baqtbeh district. The alluvial plain NNE. of 
Baghdad, waterec by the Khalis canal from the Diyaleh, 
produces chiefly wheat and barley; some rice and cotton 
are raised in summer; dates are grown along the Tigris 
near Baghdad. 


(b) In Arabistan and Behbehan: 

(i) The Persian bank of the Shatt el-‘Arab, producing chiefly 
dates. 

(ii) The Fellahiyeh district (watered by the Jerrahi): dates, 
rice, barley, and wheat. 

(iii) The Hawizeh district, west of the Kartin river, and includ- 
ing the marshes of the Karkeh: rice and dates, 

(iv) The Ahwaz district, from the Karfn eastwards towards the 
Jerrahi, produces wheat and barley in years of favourable 
rainfall, 

(v) The Dizfal—Shushtar region. This area, and especially the 
Dizful plain, has great agricultural possibilities. Wheat is 
the staple crop ; a good deal of rice is also grown. 

(vi) The Ramuz plain produces wheat, barley, and rice. 

(vii) The Behbehan plain: wheat, barley, and rice. 


(c) In Upper Mesopotamia : 

(i) The region of the Zabs. This is the most important agricul- 
tural area in upper Mesopotamia. It includes the plains 
between the Tigris in the neighbourhood of Mosul and the 
lower course of the Great Zab, the Erbil plain between the 
Great and the Lesser Zab, and a chain of cultivated areas 
extending along the foot of the Kurdish hills from Erbil to 
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Taz Khurmatli. Wheat and barley are here the staple 
crops. 

(ii) The plains at the southern foot of the Tur Abdin. Here 
the most highly cultivated land seems to be that watered 
by the Jaghjagh river in the neighbourhood of Nisibin. 
Wheat, barley, and rice are the principal crops produced. 

(iii) The plains beneath the southern spurs of the Qarajeh Dagh 
highlands including the districts of Urfeh, Harran, and 
Seriij. 


Moderately productive areas in Upper Mesopotamia are: 

(i) Parts of the middle Euphrates valley, especially the Deir ez- 
Zor—Meyyadin stretch, the Anah district, and the Hadiseh 
—Eluz district. 

(ii) The Beled Sinjar—Tel A‘far region at the foot of the Jebel 
Sinjar and its outliers. 

(iii) The Diarbekr basin, with a south-western extension between 
the Euphrates and the north-west and west side of the 
Qarajeh Dagh highlands, including the Severek district. 


Sorn 


The alluvial soil of the plains of Irak is mainly an argillaceous, 
calcareous loam, homogeneous in character, and of great potential 
fertility. It is friable and porous, and to a great extent free from 
sterilizing salts, although these occur in uncultivated areas that 
are liable to flood and lack adequate drainage. The presence of 
a large amount of lime in the soil, in some cases as much as 
14 per cent. and averaging 12 per cent., makes it easy to work 
but less retentive of moisture than it would otherwise have been. 
Samples of soil from the Tigris and Euphrates districts have been 
analysed, and the result shows the presence of a considerable quantity 
of fine sand; this should be an advantage where salt is present and 
washing is necessary. The principal salt which occurs is sodium 
chloride (common salt), Carbonate of soda is not present, and the 
cleansing of the land should not be difficult where the supply of 
water is adequate and drainage can be arranged. In the salt lands 
the average percentage of soluble salts is 5-28, which is enough to 
prevent the growth of vegetation. In the samples of soil ana. 
lysed an adequate supply of the essentials of plant food has been 
found. The percentage of nitrogen, averaging 0-12 per cent., is 
equal to that of the soils of Egypt ; for soil not under cultivation or 
vegetation the percentage is high, The nitrogen probably occurs in 
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forms which are not readily available, but cultivation would be likely 
to alter this. Potash is present in more than average quantity, and 
averages ()-4-0-6 per cent.; this is more than enough to meet the 
requirements of any ordinary crop. Phosphoric acid is found also in 
sufficient quantity (0-2 per cent.) to permit the growth of all ordinary 
crops without the application of special manures. Possibly cotton 
might be benefited by the addition of phosphate, but this can be 
determined only by experiment, and depends to a great extent on 
local conditions. 

Information as to the soils\of Arabistan and upper Mesopotamia 
is very slight and vague. The soil of the alluvial lands of Arabistan, 
especially along the lower Karin and in the Dizftl plain, is believed 
to be of great fertility. 

In upper Mesopotamia a large part of the northern Jezireh has 
a good soil, e.g. in the Serij district (a heavy red earth), in the 
Urfeh—Harran plain (a red loam), and in the Khabtr basin round 
Nisibin (a red-brown loam and humus). In the plains east of the 
middle Tigris (between Mosul and the Great Zab, between the Great 
and the Lesser Zab, and ina strip of country along the foot of the hills 
from Altun Képrii to the Diyaleh) there is a fertile argillaceous loam. 
Strips ‘of alluvial soil occur along the troughs of the Tigris, Khabur, 
Belikh, and other rivers. 


. 


Merrnops or CULTIVATION 


Methods of cultivation have so far been primitive, and have in 
many ways tended to keep down production. No trouble has been 
taken to clean and select seed. The preparation of the land for 
wheat and barley has been very slight; in Irak one light ploughing 
- has been thought enough. The ploughs in use have been wooden. 
Manuring has not been practised, the dung being used for fuel. 
Threshing has been done generally by cattle or buffaloes which tread 
out the corn, but near the towns a native threshing machine of 
Mosul manufacture has sometimes been used. Arrangements for 
storing crops have been inadequate. Grain has been put on the 
market in a very dirty state. There has been no method in use 
of preserving fodder crops such as hay. 

The introduction of machinery for ploughing, reaping, and thresh- 
ing is an urgent need of the country. Fuel might be supplied by oil 
from Arabistan or perhaps eventually from Turkish Mesopotamia. 
Reaping machines have already been procured for Irak. 

It has already been noticed (p. 169) that agriculture is more closely 
dependent on irrigation in Irak than in upper Mesopotamia. The 
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means of irrigation in Irak are water-lifts (cherrads), oil- -pumps, 
canals, and dams (on these see further p. 160). Along the river- 
channels the ground slopes downwards away from the banks. 
Distributing canals descend these slopes and in many instances tail 
into marshes. The higher part of the slope, nearest the main 
channel, being the driest is most likely to be suited for the cultiva- 
tion of barley and wheat. The lower slopes, being more easily 
watered, may be used for rice-fields. Millet may be raised on 
intermediate levels between the winter crops and the rice. Changes 
in the location or the character of cultivation may be caused from 
time to time by changes in the distribution of the water-supply. 
Land that at one time produced rice may now, owing to a drop in 
the water-levels, yield only wheat and barley, or vice versa; or 
cultivation may have to be given up altogether, the water that 
formerly supplied the land being diverted elsewhere. The dispro- 
portion between the area of cultivable soil and the area actually 
cultivated makes it easy to break new ground. It is said that the 
policy of the Dairat es-Saniyeh was to acquire the most easily 
worked canals and to push each as far as it would go, never irrigating 
the same land a second time until the canal had been carried to its 
greatest possible length. The Arab cultivator is wasteful in the use 
of water, and his crude methods of obtaining it are partly a OES 
for the present disintegration of the rivers. (See p. 154.) 

In upper Mesopotamia irrigation is employed chiefly in the 
cultivation of rice, cotton, maize, millet, and fruits. In parts of 
the middle Tigris and middle Euphrates valleys water is lifted by 
cherrads (see p. 160). Where the water has to be raised to a consider- 
able height nawrs are used. These are large water-wheels, built out 
into a stream on dams and lifting the water by means of buckets.' 
It is said that in the Mosul neighbourhood water-wheels are some- 
times placed in wells. The damming of streams for irrigation is 
a common practice ; the water held up by the dam is either allowed 
to flood the neighbouring fields or diverted into runnels (karezes). 
In some parts of the country, and notably in the Erbil—Kirkuk 
region, such runnels may be carried underground (ganas, sometimes 
also called karezes). 

Canal irrigation is used in Arabistan. In the Fellahityeh district 
there is an elaborate canal system supplied by the waters of the 
Jerrahi. In the northern province underground channels are found. 
On the Karin irrigation was formerly maintained by means of great 
dams at Shushtar and Ahwaz (see p. 156, foot-note). 


1 Similar wheels are used to drive flour-mills, 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS 


There are two harvests in Mesopotamia—the spring (shitwi) and 
the autumn (saifi). The crops harvested in spring (‘spring’ or 
‘winter’ crops) include wheat, barley, beans, and hurtwman (a kind 
of oats); they are sown between October and March and are harvested 
for the most part in April or May. Crops harvested in autumn 
(‘autumn’ or ‘summer’ crops) are dates, rice, maize (idhrah), millet 
(dukhn), lentils (mdash), kidney pea (liabiyeh), sesame, cotton, and 
tobacco. The summer field crops are sown in April, May, or June 
and are harvested in August, September, or October. 


Field Crops (Foodstuffs) 
(a) Winter Crops 


Wheat and barley are by far the most important of the winter 
crops. In Irak and Arabistan they are grown principally on the 
higher and drier lands that are capable of irrigation, but they are 
affected by the quantity of the rainfall and are even sometimes raised 
on unirrigated land. In upper Mesopotamia they are usually 
dependent on rainfall alone. 

It appears that in Irak considerably more barley than wheat 
is grown. Among the chief areas in Irak producing these grains 
appear to be: ‘ 

(i) The lands watered from the Euphrates between the Saqlawiyeh 
canal and the Bahr-i-Shinafiyeh. Here Hilla has been the centre 
of the grain trade. On the Hindiyeh branch of the Euphrates much 
land formerly under rice has now come under wheat and barley. 

(ii) The lands along the Euphrates between Samaweh and 
Stiq esh-Shuytkh. 

(iii) The neighbourhood of the Shatt el-Hai (the Shatt el-Gharaf). 

(iv) The land between the Diyaleh and Tigris ‘watered by the 
Khalis canal. 

(v) The Amara district. 

In Arabistan wheat and barley are grown on the drier cultivated 
lands throughout the country. Ahwaz is the centre of the grain 
trade. Wheat is the staple product of the Dizftl plain. 

In upper Mesopotamia the principal corn-growing area is in the 
plains east and south-east of Mosul in the neighbourhood of the Zabs. 
It appears that in this region there is more wheat than barley. The 
vilayet of Diarbekr (which includes besides the Diarbekr basin 
the districts of Nisibin and Mardin) produces enough wheat and 
harley to export to Mosul and Baghdad when there is a shortage 
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in these provinces. It seems that a good deal of wheat and barley is 
also grown in the Sertj and Urfeh—Harran districts. 

Wheat and barley are generally sown either in September and 
October or between November and the end of January, i.e. either 
before or after the first cold days of winter. In some districts it is 
usual to wait for the first autumn rains before sowing. The earlier 
sowing (hirfi) seems to produce crops which thrive better, and, as 
they ripen in good time, are more likely to escape the attacks of 
locusts than those raised from the later sowing (athli). Barley 
sown in September in the Hilla district is high enough to afford 
fodder for cattle in November, and after being eaten down once 
springs again with greater vigour. In the Basra vilayet one reason 
for late sowing is that tribes which grow wheat and barley frequently 
migrate in autumn to the rice-]ands in order to help in the harvest 
there, so that their own lands are neglected till the end of December 
or January. The land is only lightly ploughed, and the upturned 
soil is not exposed to the sun for any length of time. After the 
sowing a cross ploughing covers the seed. The harvest begins in 
April. The corn is threshed after being dried in the sun. Usually 
it is trodden out by buffaloes or cows. The grain often suffers from 
careless storage and insufficient protection against the weather. 

The amounts of wheat and barley produced in Mesopotamia have 
varied greatly according to the amount of rainfall, the river-levels 
(abnormally high winter floods may do much damage to these crops), 
and political conditions. 

Mesopotamian wheat is of a hard red kind. There are white and 
black varieties of barley, the white being in demand for export, the 
black consumed locally, chiefly as fodder for horses. (See further on 
the qualities of these grains pp. 215-16.) Experiments are being made 
in Irak with Indian wheat and barley. 

Beans are planted in Irak at the end of September and are 
harvested at the beginning of April; green beans, however, appear 
on the market about the middle of February. The beans raised are 
of various kinds, among them the broad, French, and _haricot 
varieties. 

Hurtuman, described as ‘a sort ot oats’,is sown in Irak in January 
and reaped about the end of May. 


(b) Swmmer Crops 
Rice.—The cultivation of rice (timn) is of great and growing 
importance in Irak. The rice-lands are those which can be most 
abundantly supplied with water. The most important areas of rice- 
production in Irak are: 
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(a) In the south: in the marsh-lands of the lower Euphrates, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Sag esh-Shuytkh, and on the 
lands watered from the Tigris and its distributaries near and below 
Amara. 

(b) In the west: in the lower and moister parts of the country 
along the Hindiyeh and Hilla branches of the Euphrates. On the 
Shatt el-Hindiyeh a recent drop in the water-levels has caused 
the conversion of large areas of rice-land into wheat and_ barley 
fields. On the Shatt el-Hilla rice is grown along the Dighareh canal 
and about the Khor el-Afej. 

In Arabistan rice is grown in the Fellahtyeh and Hawizeh districts 
and in the Dizftl plain. 

In the plains of upper Mesopotamia there is rice-cultivation in 
districts at the foot of the hills where streams from the highlands 
provide an abundant water-supply, as at Nisibin. Rice is raised also 
in some upland plains and valleys where the drainage from the 
surrounding hills collects. 

In Irak rice is generally sown broadcast on the silt deposited by 
the falling floods. Some at least of the rice-growing tribes of southern 
Irak do not use ploughs and therefore have been dependent on the 
lavish inundation of their fields by wster heavily laden with silt. In 
southern Irak, on the lands watered from the lower Tigris, there 
are three kinds of rice, differing according to the method of cultiva- 
tion. These are (i) hirfi: this is early broadcast rice, sown in May 
on the higher middle ground levels below the wheat and barley, and 
ripening at the end of August; (ii) athli: this is late broadcast rice, 
sown in June on the lower middle lands below hirfi and ripening 
about the middle of October; it needs watering until September at 
least ; (iii) shittal: this is accounted the best rice for eating; it is 
raised almost entirely from immature plants of the hirfi and athhi 
transplanted with the falling of the floods to lower levels which have 
been covered with some depth of water for upwards of three months ;. 
it does not mature until November. In western Irak there is a red 
rice which is sown at the end of February and reaped in July, while 
a white rice is sown in May and June and reaped towards the end of 
September. Shittal is little grown in the Hilla region. 

The size of the rice crop in Irak is much subject to fluctuations, 
owing to its dependence on the height of the river-levels during the 
flood season, which vary from year to year. Heavy crops of rice are 
harvested, but the quality is as arule coarse.’ Rice straw, called bith, 
is used as fodder for cattle. 


_ } According to one authority the rice that is put on to the Baghdad market 
includes four principal kinds—nakkazeh and ‘ambarbu, the best varieties, of which 
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Maize is grown both in upper.and in lower Mesopotamia and in 
Arabistan. In Irak it is sown in March and harvested in September. 

Millet is an important crop both in upper and in lower Mesopo- 
tamia and is raised in some parts of Arabistan. In Irak it may be 
grown on the intermediate levels between the winter cereals and 
rice, or on lower ground, in the marshes, left dry when the floods 
contract, or again by the banks of the rivers where the floods reach 
high enough to soak the earth and recede early enough to admit of 
sowing. It is used as food for cattle and poultry and is mixed with 
wheat to make bread. 

Lentils.—In Irak the variety of lentil known as mdash is raised in 
the better-watered districts; it appears that a damp, sandy soil is 
preferred for this crop. There are two varieties—a green and a black. 
Both sorts are sown at the end of June; the green ripens at the end 
of September, the black at the beginning of November. The Arabs 
mix mdash with rice to make soup. A certain amount is exported to 
India. The lentil proper (adas) of Irak is said to be inferior. Lentils 
are also grown in upper Mesopotamia. 

Kidney peas (liibiyeh) are sown in June and harvested in October, 
or sold green in June and July. There are two varieties of dry 
libiyeh—a red and a white—of which the red is the cheaper, 


Fruits and Garden Crops 


Dates have hitherto formed the most valuable item among the 
exports of Mesopotamia. The banks of the Shatt el-‘Arab are one 
of the principal date-producing areas of the world. Among date- 
growing districts of secondary importance in Irak are the following : 

= along the lower Euphrates from Kurna to El-Medineh, and in the 
neighbourhood of Stiq esh-Shuytikh ; in western Irak, round Hilla, 
Kaufeh, Kerbela, and Shifatheh; on the Tigris about Baghdad. In 
southern Arabistan dates are grown chiefly on the Persian bank 
of the lower Shatt el“Arab and in the Fellahiyeh district. In 
northern Arabistan dates are mentioned among the products of the 
Ramuz plain, but are said not to flourish in the neighbourhood of 
Dizfal. In the southern part of upper Mesopotamia there are date 
gardens at a few places, notably at Anah; but the date-palm is 
found only sporadically in the northern plains of the Jezireh and is 
absent from the hills. 

The date-palm needs irrigation, and one of the advantages of the 


the second is peculiarly scented and in favour with Indians and Persians; 
shimbah, the commonest kind; and huwaizdwi, a cheap reddish rice consumed by 
the poorer classes. 
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Shatt el-“Arab district lies in the ease with which the plantations are 
watered by the rise of the tide. The river-water reaches them through 
creeks from which are cut side-channels intersecting the gardens. 
The tree is raised from offshoots, which, where water is plentiful 
and the soil good, develop rapidly and bear fruit within four or five 
years. Early in April the blossom of the female palm, which is the 
fruit-bearing tree, is fertilized by hand. The Arabs climb the trees 
to insert a sprig of the pollen-bearing male blossom in the sheath 
which contains the female flowers. About one month after fertiliza- 
tion the fruit forms; it is partially ripe in August, and is sold in 
the bazaars as food, but is not yet fit for preservation. In September 
the fruit is fully ripe, and the clusters are then carefully cut off. 
When required for local consumption the dates are spread on the 
ground and left to dry for about a month. For export they are 
sold damp to the date-brokers. A considerable importation of labour 
takes place at the time of the date harvest ; compounds (cherdaghs) 
are established in the largest date gardens, and here the dates are 
packed by the Arabs for export. The date crop is liable to suffer 
from the effects of frost in winter and from excessive heat or drought, 
and from hot winds in the summer which may cause the fruit to 
fall before it is matured. 

Many varieties of dates are grown in Irak; of these hallawis, 
khadrawis, sairs, gehdis, and deris are exported. Hallawis and 
khadrawis are the best. (See further on the date trade pp. 214-15.) 

The date-palm and its fruit are put to a number of uses in Irak. 
The ripe fruit is one of the principal articles of food in the country, 
while the windfalls are collected and are used either as human food 
or as cattle-fodder. Avaq is distilled from zehdi dates. The branches 
of the date-palm are used for fuel and as material for furniture- 
making, building, and fencing. The trunks are used for foot-bridges 
as well as in house-building. The fruit-stalks are made up into 
brooms, the fibre into rope, and the leaves into matting. 

Other Fruits.—In Irak common fruits are melons, water-melons, 
pomegranates, oranges (in the northern part of the country), sweet 
and sour limes, apricots, quinces, and grapes ; almonds, figs, citrons, 
apples, nectarines, peaches, and plums are also grown. The mul- 
berry is cultivated in the Baqtbeh district in connexion with the 
silk industry. 

In Arabistan pomegranates, figs, and grapes are widely dis- 
tributed ; limes, oranges, citrons, quinces, apples, pears, apricots, 
plums, peaches, mulberries, water-melons, musk-melons, and almonds 


are grown in various places. Oranges are said to do well in the Dizfal 
plain. 
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In upper Mesopotamia the vine is common in the hill-country. 
The Severek vineyards produce a wine which has some local repu- 
tation. Other fruits more or less widely distributed are pome- 
granates, melons, water-melons, oranges, apricots, mulberries, 
almonds, peaches, plums, figs, apples, pears, and cherries. The 
oranges of upper Mesopotamia are of good quality; the fruit ripens 
by December. The olive is cultivated in some of the lower hill 
districts. 

The figs, apricots, and plums grown in Mesopotamia are said to be 
excellent, and it has been suggested that the dried-fruit industry 
might be profitably developed. 

Vegetables. Among the vegetables of Irak are bamia (okra), 
onions, radishes, beet-root, cucumber, garlic, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
turnips, carrots, tomatoes, artichokes, lettuce, brinjals, cress, and 
pumpkins. Most of the garlic used in Irak is imported from Persia. 
The cultivation of the potato is being introduced. 

Before the war the cultivation of vegetables in Irak was of little 
importance, except near the larger towns. In the Basra vilayet it 
was only in suburban districts that the produce of vegetable gardens 
was regularly assessed for rent or revenue. Elsewhere landlords 
were usually content to receive from vegetable-plots such presents in 
kind as their tenants might offer them. Recently vegetable culti- 
vation has been greatly developed in the areas occupied by the 
British. 

Vegetables raised in Arabistan include tomatoes, lettuce, cucum- 
bers, garlic, and onions. 

In upper Mesopotamia are grown bamia (okra), onions, cabbages, 
carrots, beet-root, horse-radishes, tomatoes, cucumbers, pumpkins, 
asparagus, and peas. It is reported that the potato has been intro- 
duced in the Mosul vilayet. 


Cotton, Tobacco, and Other Plants 


Cotton.—The cotton grown before the war in Mesopotamia was 
not considerable in quantity, and for the most part was poor in 
quality. But much is expected from the development of cotton- 
cultivation in Irak. 

Cotton has been grown in northern Irak, mainly round Khanikin 
and elsewhere, on lands watered by canals taking off from the Diyaleh 
river, at Mandali, and also on the Tigris near Baghdad, while small 
quantities have been raised in the Hilla district. In upper Mesopo- 
tamia it is grown at Anah and Nisibin, and in the Urfeh—Harran 
plain, and also in a number of districts in the vilayet of Mosul. It 
is cultivated in northern Arabistan, e. g. in the Dizfal plain. ; 
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Two indigenous varieties of cotton are reported to be found in the 
Baghdad market—Iraki and Mukharesh, of which the latter (cultivated 
round Khanikin and Mandali) is said to be the better. Both kinds 
are short-fibred. On the Tigris, near Baghdad, and at Anah an 
Indian cotton (Hindi), better than the Iraki, is raised. The cotton 
grown in the Hilla district is favourably reported on. 

Mesopotamian cotton is used locally for manufacturing coarse cloth, 
stuffing mattresses, &c. 

It is possible that Irak may in the future become an important 
cotton-producing country. Climate and soil are considered to be 
favourable to the cultivation of the plant. Experiments with im- 
ported varieties of seed are at present being made. 

Tobacco is grown in many parts of upper Mesopotamia and in 
some districts of northern and western Irak (Diyaleh region, 
Kerbela, Nejef, and Hilla); also in northern Arabistan. Sowings 
begin in March, and the tobacco is gathered about the end of August. 
The manufacture and sale of tobacco in Turkey was a monopoly of 
the Régie cointéressée des Tabacs de VEmpire Ottoman, a joint- 
stock company, which was practically a branch of the Public Debt 
Department. 

Sesame is found in Ivak and Arabistan and in upper Mesopotamia. 
Jt isa summer crop. In Irak it is generally grown on land that has 
been inundated by river-water and left dry by the falling flood. On 
the Shatt el-‘Arab it is found along the creeks taking off from the 
river. It is mostly pressed for oil, which is used for cooking and 
lighting, but sometimes it is roasted for food or used in the manu- 
facture of sweetmeats. 

flax is cultivated for linseed in the vilayet of Diarbekr, and also 
on Persian territory in the Dizfal plain and in Kirmanshah. 

Lucerne is grown for fodder in some districts of Irak and 
Avabistan. 

Poppies are cultivated for opium in the Dizfal and Shushtar 
districts of northern Arabistan and in the province of Kirmanshah. 
The crop is apparently collected about May or June. 

Indigo is grown in the Dizfal plain and in the Kirmanshah province. 

Pepper is grown in the Shushtar district. 


Domrstic ANIMALS 


Camels.—These are used for riding and for pack-transport in the 
Mesopotamian plains (see further p. 278). 

The riding-camel (dhelul) is almost always a female; the burden 
camel is usually a male. The life of camels may extend to 40 or 50 
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years ; they are trained to carry loads from the third year, but are 
not reckoned fit for work till the sixth; and though in regions 
where they are well treated, as in Nejd, they may work when about 
25 years old, they are commonly worn out before reaching half that 
age. 

The great virtue of the species is patience. Though resenting the 
process of being laden, when once started camels will go on until they 
fall so utterly exhausted that it may be necessary to destroy them : 
it is cheaper to buy three camels than to bring round one which is 
exhausted. If well treated they do not bite or kick. The driver makes 
the laden beast kneel by uttering a guttural cry like tkh—kh—kh! ; 
if that fails, he strikes the animal on the neck with his hand ; if 
there is still resistance, he draws it down by the beard. If a camel 
is unruly the Arab controls it by laying hold of the cartilage of its 
nose, whereupon it at once becomes amenable. The trot is the 
dromedary’s easiest pace; the walk, if long continued, has been 
described as back-breaking for the inexperienced. After rain, upon 
loamy or slippery soil, camels are useless, slipping so badly that 
a halt must be made till the ground is dry. 

The Bedawi’s camel picks up its food where it can, living on the 
roughest grazing, browsing on thorny acacia and tamarisk, and 
finding no small part of its sustenance in the rimth, or saline bush, 
which is to camels as flesh meat is to man. When special effort is 
required or grazing insufficient food is carried. The great Hajj 
camels do not browse but are fed, as in Syria, on balls of boiled 
pulse, with addition of knot-grass forage (thurm). The Ageyl usually 
carry a mixture of millet and coarse flour called alej, which they 
make up every night into balls the size of a man’s fist, giving five or 
six to each of their camels. In southern Nejd the Arabs roll dates 
into balls, stones and all, and those are reputed to be beneficial as 
medicine. When the spring pasture begins the camels increase in 
vigour and put on flesh. At this season they will go more than two 
months without drinking, the moisture in the succulent fresh plants 
sufficing for their needs. In winter they pass a full week waterless 
without discomfort ; in summer they must usually drink at intervals 
of three days, though a good dromedary, carrying only a rider, will 
subsist without water for two days longer. 

The largest and most powerful Arabian camels are those bred by 
the Anazeh ; the fastest come from central Arabia and Oman, though 
the breed of the country behind Aden is locally renowned for speed. 
The pure-blooded camel does not flourish at a great distance from 
its native region. The Turks have used thoroughbred Arabian 
dromedaries for carrying dispatches in Mesopotamia and the Syrian 
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Desert; but it is said that north of the 30th parallel they soon 
deteriorate and cannot maintain their former speed. Central Ara- 
bian camels are generally grey or white; in the north a dun colour 
is preferred ; black is supposed to indicate an uncertain temper. 

A well-bred dromedary will perform great feats of endurance. 
Leachman states that mail-carriers between Damascus and Baghdad 
have ridden 60 miles a day for nine days in succession. 

Camels are bred by the nomad and semi-nomad tribes. The great- 
est breeders among all the Bedawis are the Anazeh of the Syrian 
Desert (the Fed‘an and Amarat about the Euphrates valley, the Sha‘ 
on the Deir—Damascus road, the Ruweileh ‘on the Syrian border). 
The Anazeh may own some 300,000 head, and their camels are 
reputed the largest and strongest in all Arabia. The Mesopotamian 
Shammar own perhaps some 10,000 head. Some of the nomads and 
seminomads of Irak breed camels, but very few of them are ex- 
ported ; among the best are those of the Beni Lam. There is 
scarcely any camel-breeding in Arabistan. 

Horses.—- Horses are bred for riding by Arabs and Kurds, the former 
preferring mares for this purpose. The Arab attaches great importance 
to the pedigree of the finer breed of horses, and the descent of such 
animals is preserved by tradition ; celebrated horses are valued at 
a high price and in many instances they are not purchasable. 

Good breeds of Arab horses are raised in the Hilla and Diwaniyeh 
districts of the Euphrates, on the Tigris by the Beni Lam, in the 
Jezireh by the Shammar, in the Syrian Desert by the Anazeh and in 
the neighbourhood of Diarbekr. The Mesopotamian breeds have 
a good reputation, but are inferior to the best of Nejd and Syria. 

Horses over short distances will outstrip and overtake the fastest 
riding-camels ; for purposes of general transport in the desert, how- 
ever, their value is negligible, as they suffer from thirst and cannot 
take the coarse grazing which contents the camel. Horses are 
chiefly valued by the Arabs for purposes of war; their ability to 
cover a wide space of ground in a short time makes them specially 
valuable for this. To ride a horse is a sign of importance among 
the Arabs, and for a sheikh’s horse the difficulty of providing water 
is sometimes: overcome by taking a foster camel, on the milk of 
which, when other sources fail, the horse can live. The Bedawi 
rides either bare-backed or on a pad with a slender girth, guiding his 
horse with a halter only. The bit is not used in the desert, and 
hoofs are left unshod. 

In Mesopotamia a native shoe is used which covers nearly the 
whole of the frog of the hoof, and only a small oval aperture is left 
in the centre. The result seems to be that animals are frequently 
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lamed by pebbles which become wedged in the hoof through the 
hole in the shoe. 

The Kurdish breed of horses is raised in the hill country of Kur- 
distan, and in the districts round Diarbekr and Mosul. Arab blood, 
in some cases mixed with Turkoman, Persian, and other strains, 
forms the basis of the horse stock seen among the Kurds. These 
horses, together with others of inferior Arab strains, are mostly used 
for transport purposes and for working water-lifts. 

Mules.—The mules used in Mesopotamia are bred chiefly in south- 
western or western Persia, and to some extent also by Kurdish 
tribes on Turkish territory. They are employed as pack-animals 
(mostly in the hills) and to draw vehicles. In the Diarbekr vilayet 
and the neighbourhood of Kirkuk they are used in agricultural work. 
(On the mule as a transport animal see p. 279.) There are important 
mule-markets at Dizfil and Shushtar. The mules there procurable 
are on the whole good, though they are commonly underfed and 
overworked. Mules in Mesopotamia are worked from the age of 3 or 
even 24 years, and do not live long; it is rare to see a mule over 
14 years old. They should therefore be bought at ages of from 3 to 
8 years; those of three years are the best. They may be roughly 
divided into four classes : 

(a) The Arab mule, bred from Arab mares and donkeys in the 
deserts south of the Persian mountains. This is a useful pack- 
animal, with good girth and bone and short back; there are prac- 
tically no draught animals in this class. 

(b) The Persian mule, bred from Persian mares and donkeys 
north of the mountains, and usually known as the Isfahan mule. 
This class is the best to be procured in large numbers ; it includes 
draught and pack-animals in about equal proportions. The mules 
are brought across the passes as soon as the routes are clear of snow, 
and can be purchased in normal years at Dizfail and Shushtar from 
about the middle of March onwards; Shushtar would probably yield 
three times as many of this class as Dizful. If carrying rates from 
Ahwaz and Shushtar to Isfahan are high, owing to the late opening 
of routes and the accumulation of goods for transit, muleteers will 

_not sell their animals readily. Ahwaz is useless as a purchasing 
centre, as muleteers arriving there can always arrange contracts for 
return journeys. Isfahan is the best purchasing centre for mules, 
and animals should be obtainable there at all times, except during 
the ploughing and reaping seasons, December and January, April 
and May. 

(c} The Bakhtiyari mule is bred from cross-bred mares of poor 
type, usually half Arab, and inferior donkeys. This mule is a small 
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and inferior pack-animal, though it usually has good bone, and animals 
of this type are procurable at all seasons at Dizftl and in lesser 
numbers at Shushtar. 

(d) The Pusht-i-Kth mules, commonly so called, are big-boned 
animals of fine type which are brought unbroken and wild to Dizfal 
from the north-west by their Sagwand Lur and Kurdish breeders. 
They are sold to Dizftl muleteers at ages from 1 to 3 years, and are 
prematurely broken down by overwork. These mules frequently 
stand 14.2 and 14-3 hands, and an animal of about 16 hands has 
been seen. Good arrangements for sale and purchase of these mules 
exist at Dizfil and Shushtar, though in 1916 a local boycott by 
certain sects caused difficulties which would not arise in normal 
years. 

In upper Mesopotamia Mosul, Kirkuk, and Diarbekr seem to be 
important mule-markets. The mule breeding of. Mesopotamia is 
unimportant compared with that of Persia. The animals sold in 
the market at Kirkuk are probably mainly bred by the tribes of 
Persian Kurdistan and the Kirmanshah provinces. There is a cer- 
tain amount of mule-breeding in the Diarbekr vilayet, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mardin and of Jeziret-ibn-Omar, and in and round the 
Diarbekr basin. 

Donkeys.—The ordinary pack-donkey is a small and wiry animal, 
black or brown in colour. Large numbers of these are owned by the 
Arab tribes in the plains of Ivak and are used for carrying water and 
other loads; there are considerable numbers also in the Diarbekr 
vilayet. Large white or silver-coloured riding-donkeys which com- 
mand a high price are also bred in Irak in the districts round 
Baghdad, Hilla, and Samaweh. Donkeys of this class are in much 
request all over the Ottoman Empire. ; 

Sheep.— A large part of the pastoral wealth of Mesopotamia consists 
in huge flocks of sheep, which range far over the plains in the spring 
when there is good pasturage to be found, and in dry seasons collect 
by the rivers, and in the well-watered areas near the hills. Sheep- 
rearing is one of the principal occupations of the nomad and semi- 
nomad Arab tribes. It is the custom of some tribes to let the rams 
remain permanently with their flocks, with the result that the ewes 
may bear lambs twice in the course of the year. 

Breeds of sheep in Mesopotamia are not clearly defined in the 
available information, They may, however, be roughly classified 
according to their wool into three groups. (a) The Arabi breed is 
reared on the plains, characteristics of the wool being a crinkly 
fleece of comparatively fine fibre and bright appearance.. This wool 
is used for making blankets and other coarse woollen textures, 
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and is exported chiefly to Great Britain and the Continent. The 
numbers of this breed have decreased considerably during periods of 
drought and inclement weather. (b) The Karadi breed is found chiefly 
on the Kurdish hills north and west of Mosul, round Kirkuk, and on 
the Persian border. The Karadi sheep are fatter and of a stronger con- 
stitution than the Arab variety ; the wool has a long coarse and hairy 
staple of shiny appearance; it is used for weaving carpets and other 
heavy textures. Large quantities of this wool are sent to America 
and Europe. (c) The Awassi breed takes its name from a tribe of 
nomad Arabs named Aweiz, who frequent the plains between Mosul 
and Aleppo. It is probably a cross between the Arabi and the Karadi 
breeds which may have occurred accidentally by hill sheep mixing 
with those of the Arab variety at the time when the nomad flock- 
masters take up their summer quarters at the foot of the hills which 
border the northern end of the Mesopotamian plains. In Awassi 
wool the characteristics of both Arabi and Karadi wool may be found. 
Its staple is coarser than Arabi but finer than Karadi. In recent years 
the Arab characteristics are said to predominate, making it difficult 
to distinguish an Awassi fleece from one of Arab wool. The demand 
for this class of wool has increased considerably in Europe and America 
for the making of coarse yarns. 

Fat-tailed Caramanian sheep are found in upper Mesopotamia. 

(On the export trade in sheep and wool and on the tanning and 
export of sheepskins see pp. 223-4, 218-22, 228.) 

Goats.—The Kurds of upper Mesopotamia own very large herds of 
goats. Itis reported that in the Mosul vilayet there are three breeds— 
the Syrian, the Angora, and the Kurdish—of which the last two have 
long silky hair. Mohair is clipped from Angora goats and probably 
from cross-breed animals as well. It is exported, as also are goat- 
skins, raw or tanned (see pp. 220-1). In Irak, where goats are much 
less numerous than in the north, their principal use is to provide goats’ 
hair from which the black tents of the nomads and semi-nomads are 
made. 

Cattle.—Cattle-breeding is on the whole of less importance than 
sheep-breeding in the plains or goat-breeding in the hills. There 
are, however, in the plains of Mesopotamia considerable herds of 
cattle owned by the settled or semi-settled Arab tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tigris and Euphrates. The nomad Arabs are not 
cattle-breeders and regard cattle-owning as typical of the fellahin, whom 
they despise. In Irak the herds of the Beni Lam are said to be the 
largest and finest. In the north some of the nomad Kurdish tribes, 
as well as the settled agricultural population, possess cattle. _ 

As to breeds of cattle, there is very little information available, 
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According to one authority three breeds are found in Irak —Lestaki, 
Traki, and Jenubi—of which the last-named is the finest. In the Mosul 
vilayet a large anda small breed are distinguished, besides humped 
oxen. These last are fairly common in the Euphrates valley. y 

Cattle are used for agriculture and transport. The cows are said 
to be generally poor milkers and to remain in milk only for about 
three months. Cow-hides are tanned and exported, and there is some 
export of cattle to Syria and Egypt. 

Buffaloes are most common in the marshes of southern. Irak. 
Here the Ma‘dan (Al Bu Mohammed) own very large buffalo herds 
with which they roam over the country. In the daytime during 
the hot weather the marsh-buffaloes remain completely submerged 
in water, except for their muzzles and their long horns ; at night 
they are herded together by the Arabs who light fires in order to keep 
off stinging insects. In winter the animals are kept in sheds warmed 
by fires of rice-straw or reeds. The butter made from the milk of 
buffaloes is inferior to that made from cows’ milk, which it is some- 
times used to adulterate. The marsh-buffaloes are not employed in 
agriculture. 

Buffaloes are also found in upper Mesopotamia (where they are 
used for agricultural and transport work) and in the damper parts of 
Arabistan. 


Lanp Tenure ann Taxation or AGRICULTURE: THE Lanp 
QuxEsTION IN [RAK 
Land Tenure 

Under the law of the Turkish Empire, land is divided into the 
following classes : 

(a) Mulk: freehold property. There are four sub-classes of mulk 
in two of which the land reverts to the State on failure of heirs. 
The tapu tenure in Irak (see p. 190) approximates closely to mulh. 

(b) Miri: owned by the State and leased to individuals. The 
tenant of mir land holds a deed (sanad) recognizing his possession. 

(Saniych lands, though now the property of the State, differ from 
miri lands in their history and their management. They are the 
estates which were acquired by Sultan Abdul Hamid as his private 
property, and they were transferred to the State after Abdul Hamid’s 
deposition in 1909. They are managed by a special department.) 

(c) Wag: mortmain land which has been assigned to the endowment 
of religious and charitable purposes. Moslem waqgfin Turkey either 
is managed by the Department for Religious Endowments or is in 
the hands of an individual or family representing the institution 
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which it benefits. The mortmain lands of the Christian sects are 
_ administered by their respective Churches. 

(d) Matrukeh: lands lett unoccupied for the benefit either of the 
general public or of the inhabitants of a particular locality. 

_(e) Mawat: waste lands which have been left uninhabited and 
uncultivated from time immemorial. 

(Questions touching the inheritance of mulk lands or concerning 
Moslem wagf are dealt with under the religious law of Islam 
(shevia).) 


The whole question of landownership and land tenure in Meso- 
potamia is much complicated by varying local and tribal custom 
and. by the conflict between such custom and Turkish legal 
theory. The view of the land question taken by the Ottoman 
Government was strongly influenced by the doctrine that the soil 
of Mesopotamia had become the property of the State by right 
of conquest. Of the land thus originally acquired by the State, 
part had since become waq/f, part had been purchased or converted 
to his private use by Abdul Hamid and thus become saniyeh, and 
part had been sold to individuals under conditions of escheat in case 
of failure of heirs (the so-called tapu estates). There remained a 
large proportion of the cultivated soil which, being regarded as 
State domain, was treated as miri and let out on lease. Tenure, 
however, was not regulated simply by the Turkish law of land, but 
was further complicated by a heterogeneous mass of local customs, 
which were still maintained and had to be recognized in the Turkish 
courts. 

By far the greater part of the cultivable land in Mesopotamia 
is tribal territory. This applies to Irak, with the exception of the 
country round Baghdad, the Shatt el-“Arab districts near Basra, 
and the neighbourhood of some other towns; it applies also to 
a great part of upper Mesopotamia. So far as was possible the 
Turkish Government avoided formal recognition of tribal rights to 
land. In Irak large areas occupied by Arab tribes were either mirt 
or saniyeh; when these tribes were powerful the Government had 
in practice to allow the local sheikhs to occupy the land, and often 
had considerable trouble in collecting its rent ; when the tribes were 

-small and weak it attempted to set aside their claims, and the result 

was acute agrarian discontent and disorder. The same difficulty 
occurred on tapu lands, where the ownership of the proprietor, who 
was often an absentee, was in many cases merely nominal. 

Most of the cultivable area of Mesopotamia has been either 
managed directly by some Government department (mii and saniych) 
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or held in large estates by landlords, who either occupy miri lands 

which they rent, or are supposed to rent from the State, or own their - 
own freehold as tapu. These landlords are generally either tribal 

chieftains (Arab sheikhs or Kurdish aghas), or wealthy notables of 

the towns from Basra or Baghdad, and occasionally magnates of the 

empire such as the late Mahmud Pasha Daghistani and Kadlum 

Pasha. 

It has been estimated that 30 per cent. of the whole cultivable 
area in the Baghdad vilayet was miri and another 30 per cent. 
saniyeh; much, too, of the Basra vilayet came under one or other 
of these categories, chiefly mir. Miri lands are usually let on short 
leases for one, two, or three years, but by law the tenant may transfer 
his lease to another party with the consent of the authorities, and in 
case of his death his leasehold passes to his heirs, unless he has left 
the land uncultivated for three years. It is possible that on some miri 
lands the Government acknowledged an obligation to keep the canals” 
in order; in the Tigris districts near Kut el-Amara it has been 
stated that the sheikhs on certain mir? lands paid revenue to the 
Government at a reduced rate, and in return were considered 
responsible for canal clearance as well as for the maintenance of 
order in their tribes. Saniyeh lands comprise many of the most 
fertile and best-cultivated estates in the country. On the Euphrates 
about Hilla a considerable amount of the land originally offered for 
sale under the conditions of fapw by Midhat Pasha was later acquired 
by Abdul Hamid. These lands are known locally in the Euphrates 
districts as mudawwareh. Canal clearance on saniyeh land was paid 
for by the Crown, and seed was advanced to be recovered at harvest. 
It seems to have been the custom to maintain a mamur (revenue 
official) and granary staff on saniyeh estates. 

In Irak private ownership of land occurs mainly in the form of 
tenure known as tapu. Tapu lands are those of which the owner- 
ship (under certain conditions) has been purchased by individuals 
from the State. The history of this tenure in Irak, which dates 
from the governorship of Midhat Pasha in the early seventies, is 
sketched below (pp. 193-4). 

The estates held by tapw are mostly in the neighbourhood of the 
Kuphrates, but are found also on the Tigris, As has been already 
mentioned, they escheat to the State in case of failure of heirs. The 
land is, as a rule, leased out for terms of five years or less by the 
landowner, who selects which lands are to be cultivated and which 
are to lie fallow, Estates are often sublet to sarkars and farmers, 
who collect the fellahin, as a rule tribesmen with an hereditary con- 
nexion with the area. The owner is responsible for canal clearance 
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and maintenance, the cultivators provide both seed and cattle, or 
when seed is found for them it is as a loan to be repaid at harvest. 
In some cases both parties are jointly responsible for the transport 
of the Government share up to a distance of three miles from the 
threshing-floor. 

Information as to land tenure in upper Mesopotamia is very 
scanty. It appears that most of the cultivated land is held in large 
estates either by wealthy townsmen or by tribal chiefs. It is stated 
that round Mosul most of the land is owned by the families that in 

-the past formed the ruling oligarchy of the town, and that landed 
property held by a member of one of these families may not be 
alienated without the consent of the head of the house. Saniyeh 
estates occur in upper Mesopotamia. It seems that in some districts 
(e.g. round Kirkuk and Mosul) the lands of a village may be owned 
by the cultivators. _ P 


Taxation of Agriculture: Rent 


Under the Turkish régime the produce of the land has been divided 
between the State, the landlord, and the cultivator. The proportions 
in which this division has been made as well as the amount actually 
paid have varied according to circumstances, such as the form of 
tenure on which the land is held, the method of irrigation, the labour 
required in cultivation, the extent to which the owner has assisted 
the cultivator by providing seed, &c., the power of the administra- 
tion or of the owner to press their claims, and the power of the tax- 
payers and cultivators to evade those claims by force or bribery. 
Cultivated lands are to a great extent classed for purposes of assessing 
taxation or rent according to the means by which they are watered. 
Daim is land dependent on rainfall alone ; bakrah or saqi is land 
watered by lifts or buckets; saih is land irrigated from canals; 
chaltig land is watered by small runnels, such as are used in rice- 
fields. Vegetable lands have usually not been liable to taxation, nor 
to the payment of any fixed proportion of the produce as rent, except 
where vegetable gardens were specially valuable, as in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns. 

The State’s proportion of the produce consisted mainly of the 
tithe, which usually amounted to about 20 per cent. of the produce of 
the land, though the share claimed by the Government on this account 
varied somewhat from one district to another. The proportion 
claimed on rice was sometimes higher than that on other grain crops, 
and land watered by lifts paid at a higher rate than that irrigated 
by canals, Payment was made in money or in kind at the option of 
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the producer. On some lands the tithe was compounded for at a 
fixed sum. Thus for the date-plantations on the Shatt el“Arab 
Midhat Pasha introduced a system by which the tax was levied 
according to the number of trees, and at rates proportioned to the 
distance of the plantations from ‘the river. The number of trees 
charged for has been sometimes entirely different from and usually 
considerably less than the number of trees in existence. The tithe 
on liquorice root was compounded for by a special arrangement with 
Constantinople. A fixed sum was also levied on wood that was cut 
for sale. Where a fixed assessment had not been made the usual 
method employed by the Government was to send round officials 
to judge the value of the Government share of the crop, and this | 
share was then farmed cut. 

In addition to tithe there were other taxes assessed on agricultural 
produce, for war expenditure, for municipal purposes, or for educa- 
tion. These might amount together to an eighth or a quarter of the 
tithe. 

Koda, the tax on domestic animals, was a tax which should have 
fallen particularly on the nomad tribes but was correspondingly 
difficult to collect. It amounted asa rule to half a mejidi per annum 
on each camel, buffalo, &c., and 12 rai) piastres per sheep. This tax 
was usually farmed out. 

The share received by the Government on mir land represented 
the land taxation due to the State, together with the rent due to the 
State as landowner. Roughly speaking, this was usually 20 per cent. 
on each of these counts or 40 per cent. in all. In cases where on 
mirt land a share was also paid to the sheikh of the tribe, the 
produce might be divided i follows: 20 per cent. for revenue, 
20 per cork, for the sheikh, 5 per cent. for the sarkar or principal 
tenant for management, 15 per cent. for provider of seed, 40 per cent. 
for fellah or cultivator. On saniyeh land in the Euphrates district 
56 per cent. was paid to Abdul Hamid as landlord’s share and 
revenue combined, and this seems to have been the usual proportion 
paid. In the Bogheileh district there was an unusual arrangement 
by which the cultivators were responsible for construction and 
maintenance of canals, and in return paid only 25 per cent. of the 
crops instead of the usual 36 per cent. 

The share of the produce claimed by the Government in tapu lands 
was usually 20 per cent,; but in some places, as in the Kurna district, 
it was 10 per cent. of all grain crops except rice, on which it was 
20 per cent. The landowner’s share on tapw land is also usually 
20 per cent., although in the Euphrates districts it is on certain 
estates 40 per cent. The higher rate was allowed by Midhat Pasha 
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at the time when the land was sold, owing to the need of consider- 
able expenditure of capital on the canal system by the new owners. 


The Land Question in Irak 


In Irak the opposition between the Turkish Government’s theory 
of land tenure on the one hand and tribal custom and sentiment on 
the other has created a land question which has caused much trouble 
in the past and still remains to be settled. 

Fifty yearsago there was little private property in land. Almost 
the whole country was divided into tribal areas, and where tribes 
chose to cultivate the Government took its tithe, if it could, or 
else did not interfere. But agriculture was in a very backward 
state. Few of the ancient canals were cleared, and it was obvious 
that intelligent control and management were needed if the country 
was to be developed. In the view of the Turkish Government the 
soil occupied by the tribes was the property of the State. Starting 
from this theory Midhat Pasha, when vali of Baghdad, conceived 
the idea that both the prosperity of the country and the Govern- 
ment’s revenue might be increased by the sale to individuals of 
proprietary rights in cultivated or cultivable land (especially in 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates) under conditions that would 
encourage the development of agriculture. The proprietors were to 
arrange for the clearance and maintenance of the canals and were to 
help their tenants to tide over bad seasons; in return they would 
receive a large share of the profits. Thus the tapw system of land 
tenure already described was created. Midhat apparently hoped 
that the tribal sheikhs would purchase on these terms the lands 
occupied by their people. On the lower Euphrates the Sa‘dun, the 
ruling clan of the Muntefiq, seem to have accepted the position of 
proprietors. Elsewhere the sheikhs were generally very unwilling 
to buy, as they distrusted the Government’s intentions. Some of 
the tribes, fearing that the scheme meant that they were to be 
strictly governed and made liable for military service, took alarm 
and fled for a time into the desert. Capitalists from the towns were 
at first afraid of taking up land in face of tribal hostility, but as the 
country was brought more under control the acquisition of tapw 
estates became more attractive to them. In the Hilla district 
a stimulus to investment in land was given by Abdul Hamid, who 
acquired several large estates here and set about developing them. 
In one way or another a great deal of land, especially along the 
Euphrates, became private property of the tapu class. And so it 
came about that the tribes found themselves in the position of rent- 
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paying tenants on lands which they regarded as their own. Many 
of the new landlords were absentees and quite unconnected with the 
tribesmen who cultivated their estates. How far the tapw proprietors 
fulfilled their duties of canal clearance and so forth is not clear. At 
any rate their claims were bitterly resented by the cultivators. Thus 
when the Government’s authority was weakened after the Revolution 
of 1908-9 a kind of agrarian revolution followed. The result has been 
that owners of tapu estates have become unable either to collect their 
rents or to undertake their responsibilities. The tribesmen look 
upon the landlords as intruders who make oppressive and unjust 
demands upon the cultivators and rightful owners of the soil. The 
landlords appeal to their title-deeds and complain that they are 
being robbed of what by law and justice is clearly theirs. Both 
sides look to the Government of the country to support their claims, 
which need careful consideration and adjustment. 

Apart from this difficult question of the tapw estates there were 
many abuses and anomalies in the system of land tenure and land 
taxation as it was at the beginning of the war. Corruption entered 
into all transactions of the administration touching the land, 
especially into the leasing of the lands which the State had at its 
disposal and into the assessment and collection of the revenue 
derived from the produce of the soil. Thus in the Amara district, 
where in theory the mir? and saniyeh lands paid a proportion of 
their produce to the Crown, in practice the land was put up to 
auction and leased for cash rents to the highest bidder. There was 
intense rivalry among the tribes, and wholly fictitious prices were 
bid which could never be paid but which were pleasing to the heads 
of the revenue department. The highest bidder, usually a sheikh, 
sublet the lands, which were again sublet to sarkars, the result being 
a chain of debt and extortion which the land could never support 
and which was liable at any moment to bring ruin to all concerned 
in it. 


CHAPTER XII 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


General character of commerce—Distribution of foreign trade and German 
competition—Trade methods—Principal imports—Principal exports— 
Industries. 


GENERAL CHARACTER or COMMERCE 


Ir is impossible to give an accurate account of the trade of 
Mesopotamia as it was in the years immediately preceding the war, 
since there are no reliable figures to serve as data. The Turkish 
Customs kept no trustworthy statistics, and the information collected 
for the consular trade reports was based on unofficial estimates which 
were generally more or less rough guesses. For the trade carried by 
the Hamburg-Amerika line the British reports were wholly dependent 
on German sourees. The figures therefore given below, which are 
taken from, or based on, the trade reports, must not be regarded as 
exact. 

Among the principal imports were textiles, refined sugar, machinery 
(in Irak), coffee, tea, timber (in Irak). Manchester goods were by far 
the most valuable class of import. There was also some importation 
of miscellaneous manufactured articles (hardware, glassware, cutlery, 
candles, paper, &c.), and of metals (chiefly copper and iron). It 
seemed probable that Russian and American oil would be driven 
from the market of lower Mesopotamia by the produce of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company’s wells in Arabistan. A very large part of the 
imports was destined for the Persian market, mainly by the Baghdad— 
Kirmanshah route. 

There are no manufactures of importance in the country, and the 
export trade to Europe, America, and India was mainly in agricultural, 
pastoral, and natural vegetable produce (e. g. dates, barley, rice, wheat, 
and other cereals ; wool, skins and hides; ghz; liquorice, galls). The 
export of oil from Arabistan was being developed on the eve of the 
war. A proportion of the exports was in transit from the Persian 
plateau (e. g. opium, gum tragacanth, and carpets). 

The principal market for foreign trade was Baghdad. Basra was 
important chiefly as the port of Baghdad, but was also the centre of 
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the commerce of southern Irak and especially of the Shatt el-“Arab 
date trade. Diarbekr and Mosul were the chief markets of upper 
Mesopotamia. The foreign trade of Arabistan was carried on through 
Mohammareh and Ahwaz. 

The main current of import trade entered Mesopotamia from the 
Persian Gulf by way of Basra. The local market of southern Irak 
absorbed a very moderate part of it, less, it seems, than a quarter. 
The main volume of this current passed up the Tigris to Baghdad.* 
Probably more than half of the goods which reached the Baghdad 
market found their way by Khanikin and Kirmanshah into Persia, 
while the remainder supplied northern Irak, or passed on to the 
Mosul market ? or even as far as Diarbekr. But the Diarbekr market 
was for the most part supplied by a secondary current of imports 
which came from Alexandretta and Aleppo. The Mosul market was 
partially fed by this current, which was even felt (though not in any 
great degree) as far south as Baghdad. The imports of Arabistan 
came from the Persian Gulf mostly through Mohammareh ; a pro- 
portion of them passed on to the Isfahan market. 

The principal current of export trade passed out into the Persian 
Gulf by Basra, the port which was the outlet of Irak and through 
Baghdad drew exports from western Persia and the Mosul region. 
The main part of the exports of Diarbekr, a considerable part of 
those of Mosul, and a small proportion of those of Baghdad went to 
Aleppo for Alexandretta or Egypt. The exports of Arabistan went 
out by the Persian Gulf through Mohammareh. 

The annual value of the trade of Baghdad in the years immediately 
before the war was between 34 and 4 millions. This estimate excludes 
the large imports of material for the Baghdad Railway. The value 
of the remaining imports was 3-4 times greater than that of the 
exports. The annual value of the trade of Basra (including imports 
to and exports from Baghdad) was over 5 inillions: the average for 
the years 1911-18, inclusive of the imports of railway material, was 
about £5,700,000. Exports amounted to about 24 millions as against 
4—1 million at Baghdad. This difference was due principally to 
the Shatt el-“Arab date trade, and partly to the export from the 
Basra vilayet of grain, rice, gh?, and wool. 

The trade of Diarbekr was valued at somewhat over a million, 


1 While Baghdad was the general distributing centre for piece-goods, the towns 
on the Euphrates in western Irak seemed to have received a part of their other 
imports direct from Basra, 


? Suleimaniyeh and Kirkuk, the chief local markets of southern (Turkish) 


Kurdistan, dealt mainly with Baghdad, and to a much smaller extent with Mosul 
and Aleppo. 
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imports being about 55 per cent. of the whole. Mosul had a total 
trade of between § and 2 million, the value of the exports being 2-4 
times that of the imports. 

The trade of Arabistan, exclusive of the import of plant and 
material for the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, was about £850,000 
in value. Imports made up about 59 per cent. of this sum. 

The value of the trade of Mesopotamia was on the whole rising in 
spite of considerable fluctuations. Thus in the ten years 1904-13 
the trade of Baghdad had increased by about 50 per cent., that of 
Basra perhaps by about 75 per cent., that of Diarbekr by about 
27 per cent. In the trade of Mosul there does not seem to have 
been any marked general tendency towards an increase or decrease. 
The trade of Arabistan had more than doubled in five years; this 
increase was due partly to the transfer (owing to political disturbances) 
of much Persian trade from the Bushire—Shiraz road to the Ahwaz— 

Isfahan route, partly to the development of the oilfield in northern 
Arabistan. 
_ Though it is to be remembered that the growth of the trade in 
these markets is largely to be accounted for by the expansion of the 
commerce with Persia passing through them, it appears that the 
purchasing power and wants of the local population were on the whole 
increasing, especially in Irak and Arabistan. As customers the 
natives displayed, as was to be expected, a tendency to take cheap 
inferior goods in preference to better but more expensive articles, 
as well as a readiness to be impressed by tawdry colour and ornamen- 
tation, and an attachment to familiar appearances and trade-marks. 

The principal circumstances determining the fluctuations in the 
trade of the country (apart from the state of markets in Kurope and 
America) were conditions in Persia, and the local agricultural and 
pastoral production. The varying amount of insecurity on the 
Persian trade-routes, and the unsettled condition of Persia generally, 
reacted seriously on the Baghdad market. Again, a bad harvest in 
Mesopotamia, due to insufficient rainfall, excessive or insufficient 
floods, &c., might cause a very marked general depression in trade. 
Drought or inclement weather destructive to live stock in the Meso- 
potamian plains might have some effect in the same direction. Other 
disturbing factors were outbreaks of disorder in Mesopotamia and 
Arabistan, the unstable currency, and speculative operations by local 
merchants. 

A standing impediment to commerce was the inadequacy of means 
of transport and of storing goods. The insufficiency of steamer 
transport and the difficulties of navigation on the river-route between 
Basra and Baghdad caused much delay and damage to merchandise ; 
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and freight-charges on this main line of communication were high. 
The pack-transport used on land was costly, especially on some routes 
(for example that from Ahwaz to Isfahan) on which the supply of 
mules was running short. 

That the Arab, Lur, and Kurdish tribes are more or less dependent 
on urban markets for the comforts and even (especially in the case of 
the desert: nomads) for some of the necessities of life, gives to the 
internal trade of the country a considerable political importance. To 
have control of these markets is to have a means of bringing powerful 
pressure to bear on some of the most unruly and least accessible 
elements in the population. 


DIstTRIBUTION OF ForrEIGN TRADE: GERMAN COMPETITION 


The following estimates of the shares held by different foreign 
countries in the trade of Mesopotamia and Arabistan are based on 
Consular Reports, and. for reasons given above, are not exact. 

Port of Basra 


TonNAGE OF STEAM VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED 


1911 1912 1913 
Total Tonnage . 7 : 314,228 304,186 327,913 
Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Total Tonnage, Total Tonnage, Total Tonnage, 
1911 1912 1913 
British . : : : 81-8 84:8 wo 
German . : ; ‘ 13-1 10-1 16.3 
Russian . i ‘ ; 3.2 3:3 3-6 
Ottoman . j ‘ : 1-8 0.7 0-5 
French . : ; 2 = 0.8 =e 
Austro-Hungarian . : _ — 0-4 
Siamese . ‘ ; é — — 0-6 
Persian . : ‘ : — _ 0-3 


The total tonnage of sailing-vessels amounted to 18,579 in 1911 
(8,094 British); 20,271 in 1912 (9,559 British); 19,026 in 1913 
(11,595 British). The balance of the sailing-vessel tonnage was 
made up by Ottoman, Persian, and a few French vessels, and by 
dhows from Zanzibar. 

In 1916-17, 110 steam-vessels carrying merchandise entered the 
port of Basra. This tonnage amounted to 157,362. Of these vessels 
95 were British, 8 Japanese, 5 Norwegian, and 2 Swedish. Sailing- 
vessels have taken a greatly increased share in merchant traffic. 
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At the end of 1913 the ocean steamer service to Basra was carried 
on by the following lines: : 
The Ellerman and Bucknall Steamship Company, Ltd. (from 
_ England). 
' The Strick Line (from England). 
Messrs. Marcus Samuel & Co. (from England). 
Messrs. Andrew Weir & Co. (from England). 
The British India Steam Navigation Company (from Bombay and 
Karachi). 
_ The Arab Steamers, Ltd. (from Bombay). 
The Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company (from 
Bombay). 
The Haji Sultan Ali Shushtari Line (from Bombay). 
The Hamburg-Amerika Line (German, from Hamburg and 
Antwerp). 
The Russian Steamship Navigation Company (from Odessa). 
The value of trade carried by German vessels in the years 1911-18, 
according to German returns, was as follows : 
1911.—Imports, £397,960 (13-9 per cent. of the total imports). 
Exports, £294,142 (11-6 per cent. of the total exports). 
1912.—Imports, £528,415 (20 per cent. of the total imports). 
Exports, £375,760 (11-5 per cent. of the total exports). 
1913.—Imports, £1,957,489 (50 per cent. of the total imports).' 
Exports, £226,212 (11-7 per cent. of the total exports). 
In 1917 the service between Basra and India was being carried on 
by the following lines: ' 
The British India Steam Navigation Company. 
The Arab Steamers, Ltd. 
The Persian Gulf Steam Navigation Company. 
The Haji Sultan Ali Shushtari Line. 
The Abad Company (Japanese steamers under the nominal charter 
of Mirza Mohammed Shirazi). 


Basra Market 


Data for comparing the different shares of foreign countries in the 
Basra market are lacking. 

As regards the export of the produce of the Basra vilayet the 
following points may be noticed: 

A large part of the date harvest of the Shatt el-‘Arab went to the 

United States, the United Kingdom, and India. 
Rice and paddy went to the United Kingdom and Germany. 
Ghi went to India and the Levant. 


1 The increase in this year was mainly in railway material and sugar. 
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Lower Tigris Shipping 


. For the transport of goods on the Tigris between Baghdad and 
Basra the two important companies were : 
The Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company (Messrs. 
Lynch ; three steamers, with barges). 
The Ottoman Nahrieh Company (managed by the Dairat es- 
Santyeh ; five steamers, with barges). 

The Shatt el--Arab above Basra was closed to foreign shipping 
with the exception of the limited number of steamers allowed to the 
E.T.S.N. Co. 

Before the war it was arranged that the British and Ottoman 
interests should be combined in an Anglo-Ottoman company. It 
was proposed that the British and Turkish shares in the new com- 
pany should be equal, but that 40 per cent. of the Turkish share, or 
20 per cent. of the whole, was to be held by the Baghdad Railway 
Company, l.e. was to be secured to German interests, in return for 
a similar minority interest to be held by the British in the extension 
of the Baghdad Railway to Basra. 


Baghdad Market 


Imports 
1911 1912 1913 
Total Value of Imports! £2,661,401 £2,822,817 £2,914,036 
Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Total Imports, Total Imports, Total Imports, 

1911 - > 1912 1913 
United Kingdom . : 45-1 50-1 45-1 
India? . 3 : 4 27.8 23.6 19.6 
Ceylon . : é : — 0.2 0.1 
Egypt. = - ; os O-1 _— 
Germany ; . é 3.4 4.1 5 
Austria-Hungary . ; 8.7 7-3 9-1 
Belgium . . r 6.9 6.3 11.2 
France . : : 2.7 2.3 2.8 
Italy 0.6 — L 
Russia 2 : : 0.4 1.2 0.7 
Sweden . ; : : 0.4 ).2 0.7 
Netherlands . ; : = 0-1 0-3 
United States . "| : 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Japan. . ‘ , — 0-3 0.2 
China. : : 0:3 1.5 1.3 
Turkish Ports. : : logy 1:2 11 
Persian Gulf Ports. F 1.7 1:2 1:5 
1 Exclusive of imports of material for the Baghdad Railway in 1912 and 1913. 


2 Including the trade in European goods re-exported from India. 
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Total Value of Exports! 


United Kingdom 
india; i 

Straits Rcttloments 
Egypt 

Germany 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium . 

France . 
Netherlands 
United States. 
China . 


Exports 


1911 
£684,802 
Percentage of 


Total Exports, 
1911 


41.5 


1912 
£930,760 
Percentage of 


Total Exports, 
1912 


30.7 
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1913 
£755,501 
Percentage of 


Total Exports, 
1913 


32-6 


ee 
Or 


ARR EOD 


— 
MHOSOMWNAS 


1 Exclusive of exports to Turkish ports of Arabia, &c., which in 1911 were 8-4 
per cent. and in 1912 5.1 per cent. of the total exports including them. 


Total Value of Imports! 


United Kingdom 

India Be 

Other Foreign Countries 
Other Parts “of Turkey 


Total Value of Exports? 


United Kingdom 

India p 

Other Foreign Countri ies 
Other Parts ‘of Turkey 


Mosul Market 


Imports 


1910 
£141,940 
Percentage of 


Total Imports, 
1910 


Exports 


1910 
£609,430 
Percentage of 


Total Exports, 


1910 
28 
5 
38 
59 


1911 
£164,940 
Percentage of 


Total Imports. 
1911 


i911 
£343,330 
Percentage of 


Total Exports, 


1911 
47 
12 

34 


1912 
£178,230 
Percentage of 


Total Imports, 
1912 


1912 
£426,000 
Percentage of 
Total Exports, 
1912 
38 
6 
12 
44 


1 Inclusive of imports from other parts of Turkey. 


2 Inclusive of exports to other parts of Turkey. 
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Diarbekr Market 


It is stated that in 1918 the United Kingdom, India, and Egypt 
had altogether 44-7 per cent. of the total import trade, and were 
followed by Austria-Hungary, France, and Germany. The total 
value of imports to Diarbekr in 1913 was estimated at £557,060. 


The Port of Mohammareh 
The following lines ran from Europe before the war: 
Ellerman and Bucknall. 

The Anglo-Algerian Steamship Company (Messrs. Strick). 
The Hamburg-Amerika Line (from Hamburg to Antwerp). 
~The Russian Steamship Navigation Company (from Odessa). 

The following lines ran from Bombay : 
The British India Steam Navigation Company. 
The Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company. 
The Arab Steamers, Ltd. 


Karin Shipping 


Between Mohammareh and Ahwaz foreign merchant shipping 
might navigate under regulations (in practice partly obsolete) 
which were framed by the Persian Government in 1890. Messrs. 
Lynch and the German firm of Messrs. Wénckhaus had each a 
steamer on this part of the river. 

Above Ahwaz the Karin was closed to foreign shipping, but 
Messrs. Lynch worked a steamer flying the Persian flag. 


Arabistan Market 


Imports 
1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 
Total Value of Imports! £560,822 £457,105 £513,488 
Percentage of Percentage of | Percentage of 
Total Imports, Total Imports, | Total Imports, 
1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 
United Kingdom . : 41 38 39 
India? : : : 33 4] 43 
Germany f ef : 5 6 
France . : : ; 12 8 q 
Turkey * ‘ 5 3 3 2 
Other Countries 4 5 4 


* Exclusive of the import of plant and materials for the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. These came mostly from the United Kingdom, and partly from India. 
2 A part of the goods included in this estimate for India (e. g. the sugar, which 


accounted for 10.20 per cent of the ‘Indian’ imports) was of Continental (chiefly 
Austro-Hungarian) origin. 
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Exports 
1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 
Total Value of Exports £310,042 £422,249 £330,555 
Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Total Exports, Total Exports, Total Exports, 
1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 
United Kingdom . : 25 49 36 
Iboxeliey | = 2 : : : 18 ae 13 
Germany 5 F : 6 5 2 
Turkey . : : : 18 9 15 
Koweit . ; . é 6 4 3 
Hong-Kong . : : 5 06) 11 
Other Countries. 22 2 20 


The United Kingdom’s predominance in the markets of Meso- 
potamia and Arabistan was based principally on the import of cotton 
goods. Of secondary imports from this country may be mentioned 
woollens, machinery (to Baghdad), coffee (from Brazil), and copper. 
In exports the United Kingdom took chiefly wool and mohair, skins 
and hides, cereals, dates, gum tragacanth, and occasionally opium. 

Import trade from India was chiefly in coarse cotton goods, cotton 
yarns, gunnies, tea, and silk. In the two years preceding the war 
Indian timber was driven from the Baghdad market by cheap Russian 
woods. It seems that a considerable part of the manufactured goods 
(including refined sugar) that were entered as imported from India 
were of European continental origin. In exports India took dates, 
ght, horses, occasionally opium, and small quantities of galls, hides 
and skins, wool, &c. Since the British occupation of Irak the Indian 
piece-goods trade in southern Mesopotamia has acquired a stronger 
position. 

Germany had a miscellaneous trade in cheap manufactured goods, 
and imported also sugar, chemical dyes, and alcohol. Her consider- 
able and growing share in the carrying trade to Basra consisted 
largely in the shipping of Belgian, Austro-Hungarian, and other 
foreign goods. (See further below, pp. 204-5.) Germany took 
considerable proportions of the cereals (which before the war were 
shipped almost wholly by German steamers), of the galls, and of the 
hides and skins exported from the country. Among other exports 
to Germany were intestines (for sausage-making), and a small per- 
centage of the Mesopotamian wool. 

Austria-Hungary had a large share in the sugar trade, and sent 
also fancy textiles, hardware, glassware, chinaware, paper, and other 
‘kinds of cheap manufactured goods. Some hides and skins, grain, 
galls, &c., went to Trieste. 
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Belgium’s share in the trade of Mesopotamia was rapidly growing. 
- Belgian loaf-sugar dominated the markets of Baghdad and Basra 
(it was carried to the Persian Gulf by German ships), and had about 
a quarter share in the Diarbekr market. Besides, Belgium sent iron, 
copper, and candles. 

France had recently lost to Belgium her former lead in the 
Baghdad sugar trade. Her principal exports to Baghdad were 
leather and drugs and medicines. To Diarbekr she sent hardware, 
glassware, &c. She took a considerable part of the export of wool, 
hides and skins. j 

Imports from Italy were mainly cheap cotton goods. Her trade 
seems to have been mainly with northern Mesopotamia. 

Russian timber had in 1913 almost driven Indian wood from the 
Baghdad market. Russian oil had lost ground to American and 
Persian in Irak, but apparently it still held a predominant share in 
the market of Diarbekr. 

Sweden supplied nearly the whole import of matches. 

The United States sent very little besides oil, and, though 
American petroleum had won the lead from Russian in southern 
Mesopotamia, it seemed likely to yield in its turn to the product of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s field in Arabistan. In exports the 
United States took a, large share of the Shatt el-“Arab dates and 
practically all the Mesopotamian liquorice. Most of the Persian 
carpets which passed through the Baghdad markets went to 
America. 

Japan had hardly any trade in Mesopotamia before the war, but it 
was stated in 1917 that ‘the markets in Mesopotamia are already 
flooded with cheap Japanese glassware, matches, cutlery, copper, 
metal sheets, and some kinds of piece-goods, especially what is 
known as American sheeting ’. 

China took Persian opium shipped from Basra, and sent silk to 
Baghdad. 

Egypt took camels and sheep from Mosul and Diarbekr, dates 
from Irak, and some silk goods manufactured at Baghdad. 


The most interesting element in the situation before the war was 
the politico-commercial intrigue that was being carried on by Ger- 
many in Irak and Arabistan. The German plan to dominate and 
exploit the Turkish Empire included the intention to clear away the 
zone of British influence at the head of the Persian Gulf. When 
the prospects of a German railway to Baghdad seemed assured, German 
diplomacy set to work, on the one hand to obtain the right tu estab- 
lish a German-controlled railway from Baghdad to the Gulf, and on 
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the other hand to push German commerce in lower Mesopotamia 
and Arabistan through a subsidized line of steamers to Basra. 

German trade had hardly existed in Irak before 1895. Between 
1895 and 1906 German firms had built up businesses here, chiefly _ 
in miscellaneous fancy goods, hardware, glassware, and the like, and ‘ 
a branch of the Deutsche Orient Bank was opened at Basra in 1908. 
But German competition was of little importance in the Baghdad 
market until 1906, when the Hamburg-Amerika line started a regular 
service of steamers from Hamburg and Antwerp to Basra and the 
Persian Gulf. 

This was the beginning of a serious commercial attack on Irak 
and Arabistan supported by the German Government. The Ham- 
burg-Amerika line was subsidized so that it was able to cut rates 
beyond the limits of ordinary commercial competition. As a result 
it captured a considerable part of the carrying trade to Basra. It 
pushed Belgian and other Continental goods into Mesopotamia ; 
especially, it had the import of Belgian loaf-sugar which came to 
dominate the sugar markets of the Persian Gulf and Baghdad. 
Immediately before the war an attempt was being made by the 
German line to obtain a share in the carriage of Manchester goods. 
As regards the export trade, the Germans had by 1913 acquired 
practically the whole shipping of cereals from Mesopotamia. In 
1906 Germany had 4-1 per cent. of the total tonnage of steam-vessels 
at the port of Basra, while British shipping made up 91-5 per cent. ; 
in 1913 the British share was 77-9, the German 16-3. 

At the same time the Germans were trying to open a way for their 
commerce into Arabistan. They had started a steamer service on 
the Karin, and had established stores and wharves at Mohammareh 
and Ahwaz. 

The firm of Wonckhaus had the local agency of the Hamburg- 
Amerika line and the principal part in the execution of German 
commercial policy in the country. 


TrapE MrrHops 


It has been the custom that the buyer of agricultural produce 
destined for export should advance a sum of money to the owner on 
the security of the crop before it has matured, receiving a campiala, 
or promissory note, in consideration of the loan, which bears interest 
at comparatively high rates. An analogous method was followed in 
the purchase of the wool-clip. Buyers have often made large profits 
by shipping direct ; the produce may, however, be put on the local 
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market and change hands several times at enhanced prices, payment 
being made by instalments. The creation of some convenient form 
of agricultural credit is essential to the development of the country. 
‘The Turkish land-banks at Diarbekr and Mosul did not work sue- 
cessfully. 

In the import trade the larger firms sent orders direct to Europe, 
and it appears that most of the cotton goods imported were purchased 
in this way. Another method followed in Irak was to order goods 
through commission houses. A small initial deposit was made with 
the commission house, the balance being paid on the arrival of the 
goods. The small trader paid by instalments on the security of 
a campiala, and collected weekly sums from the shopkeepers. For 
the export of Manchester goods from England to Mesopotamia 
English banks gave credit against shipping documents deposited 
with them when the goods were shipped, repayment being made 
some three or five months later when the goods arrived at their _ 
destination. 

The campiala, or promissory note payable at date, which was the 
usual instrument for settling accounts, was negotiable when backed 
by a good name. 

Important parts in the trade of Irak have been taken by the dallal 
(native commission agent) and the saraf (money-changer). On the 
honesty and intelligence of the dallal the European merchant was 
often largely dependent. The money-changing business was of great 
importance owing to the heterogeneous and unstable character of the 
currency under the Turkish régime. Further, the Baghdad saraf 
assayed Turkish coins (since, for example, mejidiyehs which would 
have been accepted in Basra or Aleppo might not have been accepted 
in Baghdad), acted as collector of bills and payments, and did a con- 
siderable business as private bankers. The sarafs practically fixed 
the rates of bills for the merchants. 

In the population of Mesopotamia the most important commercial 
elements have been the Jews in Baghdad and Irak, and the Arme- 
nians in the north, Many Baghdad Jews had established them- 
selves at Manchester or Hamburg as partners or agents for Jewish 
firms in Mesopotamia. The Jewish merchants of Baghdad had not 
only eclipsed their Mohammedan and oriental Christian competitors, 
but, it has been said, through their connexions with Manchester 
were gaining ground in the import of piece-goods at the expense of 
British firms. 

The tendency of the native merchants to indulge in speculative 
ventures and short-sighted commercial cowps added greatly to the 
instability of trade in the country. 
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Among the most important European firms established in the 
country before the war were: 
Lynch & Co. (merchants, exporters and importers, shipping 
agents; Kuphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company). 
Gray, Mackenzie & Co. (general and shipping agents, merchants 
and importers). : 
Strick, Scott & Co. (general and shipping agents, merchants and 
importers). 
Blockey, Cree & Co. (agents). 
The Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
MacAndrews, Forbes & Co. (American ; exporters of liquorice). 
Wonckhaus (German ; agents for the Hamburg-Amerika line). 
Since the British occupation of Irak several Bombay firms have 
opened branches in the country. 
In 1917 the following banks had branches in Irak : 
The Imperial Ottoman Bank. 
The Imperial Bank of Persia (also in Arabistan). 
The Eastern Bank (with charge of the funds of the civil adminis- 
tration). 
Before the war the Deutsche Orient Bank had a branch at 
Baghdad, and the Imperial Ottoman Bank branches at Diarbekr and 
Mosul. 


PrincieaL Imports 


The accurate analysis of imports is made impossible not only by 
the general unreliability of the estimates in the Trade Reports, but 
also by the fact that the country to which imported goods are 
ascribed in the Reports is by no means always the country of their 
origin. Especially, as has been mentioned above, a considerable part 
of the manufactured ‘Indian’ imports to Mesopotamia and Arabi- 
stan came from European continental countries by way of re-export 
from Bombay or Karachi. 


Textiles, Yarn, &e. 


Cotton Fabrics. —The value of cotton goods imported to Baghdad 
(about half of which probably went on to Persia) was between 
£1,340,000 and £1,400,000, or about 44 per cent. of the total value 
of the foreign imports of Baghdad exclusive of railway material. 
The import of cotton goods at Basra (mostly for Baghdad) was in 
about the same proportion. In Arabistan the value of the cotton 
tissues imported was about £180,000-214,000, or about 31 per cent. of 
the whole foreign import trade; at Diarbekr it was about £125,000, 
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or about 24 per cent. of the foreign imports ; at Mosul it was about 
£30,000-40,000, or about 24-25 per cent. of the foreign imports. 
Cotton fabrics were mostly from Manchester. The United King- 
dom had about 75 per cent. of the cotton import trade in the Bagh- 
dad market, about 60 per cent. in Arabistan, and the greater part of 
the trade at Diarbekr and Mosul. 
India came next with a considerable import of coarse, cheap piece- 


goods. It supplied about 16-17 per cent. of the Baghdad cotton 


imports and about athird of the cotton fabrics sent to Arabistan. 
The Indian piece-goods trade has been greatly developed in Irak 
since the British occupation. 

Austria-Hungary sent about 6 or 7 per cent. of the Baghdad cotton 
imports, mostly cheap coloured fabrics. Belgium, Italy, and Ger- 
many had each some small share in the market; a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian imports were manufactured in Italy and shipped 
from Trieste. 

Recently cheap Japanese cottons have been imported in consider- 
able quantities into Irak. 

At Diarbekr and Mosul Austrian, Italian, and German cotton goods 
had fairly important shares in the market. The thicker kinds of 
cotton goods, flannelettes, &¢., seem to have been imported into 
upper Mesopotamia chiefly from these countries. 

Cotton Yarn.—India supplied all the cotton yarn imported into Irak 
(£70,000-112,000) and Mosul (£17,000-20,000). Probably the yarn 
imported into Arabistan (£21,000-26 000) was alsoIndian. The United 
Kingdom appears to have imported yarn to Diarbekr (about £60,000). 

Woollens.—There had been remarkable fluctuations in the trade 
in woollens in the last four years before the war. In 1910 woollens 
rose suddenly to rank second on the list of imports to Baghdad, their 
value being estimated at £315,508 and the United Kingdom’s share 
at £280,058. It seems that this rise was due to exaggerated expec- 
tations of a demand from Persia. The export consequently fell to 
£27,521 in 1911. It rose again to £62,889 in 1912 and £115,007 in 
19138, but in the latter year the value of the import from the United 
Kingdom was only £21,582, while Italy’s share was £23,680. The 
imports of Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, and Belgium were 
each week between £12,000 and £16,500; the import from India 
was valued at £6,945. 

There was no great sale for woollen fabries in Irak, or in Arabi- 
stan (where the import has been about £9,000-10,000 in value). But 
there was an increasing demand for woollen yarn at Baghdad to 
supply the local manufactures of ‘abas. 

The Diarbekr market in woollens (£45,000-60,000) was shared in 
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about equal proportion by the United Kingdom, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, Belgium, and France. 

Silks—There has been a moderate import of silk and silk goods 
to Baghdad (£30,000-70,000). India took the lead in this market 
until 1912; in that year and the following the import was princi- 
pally from China. A small amount of silk went to Diarbekr and 
Mosul from France and Italy. 

Gunnies.—India supplies Mesopotamia with gunny bags for pack- 
ing grain, &c., the demand varying with the amount of the harvest. 
The import at Basra was valued at £111,027 in 1911, at £95,784 in 
1912, and at £76,992 in 1913. 

Sugar.—The market for sugar in Irak had expanded greatly in the 
years before the war, but was heavily overstocked in 19138, when 
the import at Baghdad was valued at £383,563, and that at Basra at 
£721,099. 

Before 1913 the greater part of the sugar imported to Irak had 
been loaf, but in that year great quantities of crushed sugar were 
landed at Basra, valued at £480,999 as against £240,100 worth of 
loaf. As, however, the country was passing through a depression in 
trade, the demand was not nearly correspondent to the supply, and 
great stocks were left on the hands of the importers, and much of the 
import did not in that year reach Baghdad. 

On the Baghdad market in 19138 Belgium had about 44 per cent. 
of the import. Belgian loaf-sugar, manufactured at the Raffinerie 
Tirlemontoise and shipped by the Hamburg-Amerika line, had in 
1909 displaced French loaf from the lead in the markets of southern 
Mesopotamia. (It has been mentioned above that this import of 
Belgian sugar was one of the chief means used by the Germans in 
their commercial attack on Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf.) 
Germany had about 19 per cent. of the sugar import to Baghdad and 
Austria-Hungary about 18 per cent. These countries had most of 
the trade in crystal sugar. The balance of the import was divided 
between the United Kingdom, France, India, and the Netherlands, 

Egyptian and Hong-Kong sugars (the latter imported by Japanese) 
at present hold the market. It is believed that the sugar refined at 
Hong-Kong is grown in Java or Mauritius. 

In Arabistan the import of sugar in 1912-18 was valued at 
£125,829 (£63,987 loaf, £61,892 crystal). The loaf was chiefly 
Belgian, the crystal mostly Austro-Hungarian. 

The value of the sugar import at Diarbekr in 1913 was £35,000. 
Austria-Hungary had about 75 per cent. of the trade, and Belgium 
the rest. 7 

Machinery.—The import of machinery to Irak for agricultural 
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purposes was growing remarkably before the war. The value of the 
machinery imported to Baghdad in 1902 was £8,298, in 1910 
£21,191, in 1911 £150,800, in 1912 £105,450, and in 19138 £169,183. 
This increase was partly due to the construction of the Hindiyeh 
Barrage and of the Baghdad—Samarra section of the Baghdad Rail- 
way ; but toa very large extent it was caused by the growing demand 
for centrifugal oil-motor pumps used in irrigation. Further, ice- 
machines, small flour-mills, &¢., were being introduced into Baghdad. 
The Turkish military factory at Baghdad had been supplied from 
Austria-Hungary. 

Of the import to Baghdad in 1912 the United Kingdom’s share 
was about 94 per,cent. ; in 1913 it was about 62 per cent., Belgium 
having about 35 per cent. The Belgian import in 1913 probably 
consisted largely in plant for railway construction. The United 
Kingdom had practically the whole trade in oil-motor pumps. 

The introduction of agricultural machinery into Irak is now being 
extended, and the import seems likely to develop rapidly in the 
future. 

The machinery imported into Arabistan appears to have been 
almost wholly plant for the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 

Hardly any machinery, except a very small quantity for agricul- 
tural purposes, had found its way into upper Mesopotamia before 
the war. 

Metals.—-Normally copper and iron were the principal metals 
imported to Irak. In 1913 large quantities of steel were brought in 
for railway construction. 

The value of copper imported to Irak seems to have averaged 
about £50,000 a year, but was subject to great fluctuations. The 
United Kingdom had most of the trade (50-75 per cent.) ; Belgium 
and India shared the balance. ‘ 

Iron (bars, hoops, pipes, girders, &c.) was imported to Irak nor- 
mally to the value of £20,000-50,000. Belgium had most of the trade, 
supplying especially girders and pipes. The use of iron girders at 
Baghdad for building purposes was increasing. Bar and rod iron 
appears to have come from Sweden, Belgium, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The iron and steel landed at Basra in 1913 was valued at 
£1,207,882 ; this abnormal import was due to railway construction 
at Baghdad. 

In the Diarbekr market metals (copper, iron, tin, &c.) were im- 
ported in 1918 to the value of £39,200, of which £31,700 worth was 
entered as coming from the United Kingdom, the rest from Germany 
and Belgium. It had been reported in 1907 that German and 
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Swedish iron and steel had ousted the English products from this 
market. 

Timber.—The plains of Mesopotamia are practically treeless except 
where there are date-palms, and Irak and Arabistan depend on 
imported timber. A large part’ of the wood brought to Basra was 
used for date-boxes; timber is also imported for house and _ boat- 
building. The import of wood for date-boxes to Basra amounted in 
a normal year to between 250,000 and 300,000 bundles valued at 
£110,000-150,000. The import of planks varied between 180,000 and 
570,000 valued at £20,000-85,000. The timber brought to Baghdad 
market in 1912 and 1913 was worth £15,000-16,000 in each of these 
years. The import of wood to Arabistan for 1910-11 was 870 tons 
(£5,598) ; for 1911-12, 671 tons (£5,428); for 1912-18, 1,832 tons 
(£15,455)—an increase due to the extension of Mohammareh town, 
and the growth of the boat-building industry there. 

The wood for date-boxes came from Austria-Hungary, Scandinavia, 
and Russia. India apparently exported a good deal of wood for 
boat-building, &c., to Basra and Mohammareh, but at Baghdad, after 
monopolizing the timber market, had lost it entirely in 1912-13 to 
Russia, whose cheap white woods supplied 94 per cent. of the 
import. 

Coffee. —The coffee imported to Basra amounted on an average to 
about 14,000 bags a year, the quantities varying between 8,000 and 
18,000 bags (valued at £33,000-—73,000). At Baghdad the import varied 
between 4,000 and 11,000 bags (valued at,£16,000-17,000). The value 
of the coffee brought to the Diarbekr market was estimated at 
£10,000 ; at Mosul the import was estimated at £2,000—4,500. 

The coffee sent to Mesopotamia was mostly Brazilian-grown and 
imported from the United Kingdom, which had about 66 per cent. 
of the trade to Baghdad. Brazilian coffee was also shipped from 
Hamburg and Marseilles. India was credited with about 20-22 per 
cent. of the import to Baghdad in 1911-18, and the whole of the 
import to Mosul. 

Tea.—The consumption of tea among the Arabs in Mesopotamia and 
Arabistan has been increasing. The amount imported to Basra in a 
normal year was about 19,000—20,000 cases valued at £24,000-25,000. 
An import to Baghdad of about 18,000 cases was valued at about 
£81,000. The tea passing through Mohammareh into Arabistan in 
1910-11 was 142 tons (£15,209) ; in 1911-12, 106 tons (£10,341) ; 
in 1912-138, 64 tons (£10,626) ; but large quantities were smuggled 
into the country owing to the high duties levied by the Persian 
Customs. There was a small, slowly increasing import to Diarbekr, 
valued at £1,100 in 1912, and at £1,300 in 1918. 
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Almost all the tea imported to Irak and Arabistan came from 
India; a small quantity was sent to Baghdad from China. The tea 
on the Diarbekr market was entered as coming from the United 
Kingdom. 

Petrolewm.—The demand for oil in lower Mesopotamia was in- 
creasing before the war with the growing use of mechanical pumps 
for irrigation. The need of petroleum for fue] and lighting may be 
expected to increase greatly in the future. 

The imports to Basra amounted in 1910 to 108,400 cases ; in 1911 
to 50,070 cases; in 1912 to 209,200 cases ; in 1913 to 332,670 cases. 
Before 1911 Russian oil had dominated the market; in 1911 and 
1912 American (Standard Oil Company’s) oil was rapidly gaining 
ground; in 1913 the lead was taken by the produce of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company’s field in Arabistan. Of the 332,670 cases 
imported in that year 179,294 came from Arabistan, 87,000 con- 
tained Russian oil, and 66,376 American. The value of the whole 
import amounted to £91,484. 

The value of the oil imported at Diarbekr was £30,000, three- 
fourths being Russian, one-eighth Rumanian,and therest from Austria- 
Hungary and the United States. 

Indigo and Other Dyes.—Up to 1913 Mesopotamia had been sup- 
plied with vegetable indigo from India, which sent yearly about 
£20,000 worth to Basra. In 1913 German and Belgian synthetie 
indigo was put on the Baghdad market with some success. In that 
year the import of vegetable indigo from India to Baghdad was 566 
cases valued at £16,922 (as compared with 631 cases in 1912 and 670 
cases in 1913). The import of synthetic indigo in 1918 was 1,302 
cases valued at £382,500. 

Other natural dyes (henna, &¢.) came from Persia, and there was 
an import of aniline dyes, besides indigo, from the Continent. 

Leather.—The value of the leather annually imported to Baghdad 
in the five years 1909-13 varied considerably. In 1909 it was 
£14,845 ; in 1910 £28,808; in 1911 £5,595; in 1912 £26,691; in 
19138 £16,779. This import came chiefly from France. India sent 
a cheap quality. Buffalo-hides from Hong-Kong were used for shoe- 
leather. 

Drugs and Medicmes.—The annual import of drugs and medicines 
at Basra amounted to about 7,000-8,000 packages, with an estimated 
value of about £24,500-£28,000. The imports to Baghdad in the 
years 1911-18 are given as follows: in 1911, 7,974 packages 
(£48,190); in 1912, 38,3875 packages (£30,785); in 1918, 1,890 
packages (£48,475), In 1912-13 the import to Arabistan was 
valued at £5,599. 
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France formerly held the lead on the Baghdad market, but in 
1912-138 the greater part of the import was entered as coming from 
the United Kingdom and India, the shares of the different countries 
being as follows: India 39 per cent., the United Kingdom 17 
per cent., France 37 per cent, Belgium 5 per cent. ; Germany and 
Austria-Hungary divided the balance. 

In 1906 it was reported that in northern Mesopotamia practically 
all the drugs on the market were French or German. 

Paper.—From six, to twelve thousand bales were imported yearly 
to Baghdad, valued at £25,000-48,500. About three-quarters of the 
import came from Austria-Hungary. India, Belgium, and Germany 
had most of the remainder of the trade. The paper imported to 
Diarbekr, valued at £17,500-£18,000 was entered as coming from 
France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Germany. 

Matches.—The import at Basra varied between about 5,000 and 
7,500 cases, The estimated value of the import at Basra was about 
£3 a case; at Baghdad it varied from about £3 to about £6 a case. 

Candles.—The import at Basra varied from about 6,000 to about 
13,000 cases, valued at about £2 a case, and coming from Belgium, 
India, France, and Germany. The candles imported to Diarbekr 
were mostly French. 

Provisions.—The quantities imported to Basra were: in 1911, 
24,962 packages (£74,886) ; in 1912, 26,795 packages (£80,385); in 
1913, 40,3835 packages (£100,562). The import came from India, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. 

Coal.— About 21,000-25,000 tons of Welsh coal were imported 
to Basra yearly, for use on river and ocean steamers. 

Tobacco was imported to Mesopotamia from Persia. 

China and Glassware: Enamel Ware : Cutlery and Other Hardware.— 
These imports came mostly from Austria-Hungary and Germany, 
and the trade in Irak and Arabistan was in the hands of German 
and Austrian firms. About 5,000-6,000 cases of china and glass- 
ware were imported annually to Baghdad; Austria-Hungary had 
the lead in this trade. Window-glass came largely from Belgium. 
Cutlery came mostly from Germany. Enamel ware came from 
Austria-Hungary and India; some part of the Indian import may 
have been of European manufacture. 

Clothing.—There was a small but growing trade in European 
clothing, chiefly of Continental manufacture. Austria-Hungary 
imported fezes. 
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PrIncIpPAL Exports 


Particulars of the export trade of Mesopotamia must necessarily 
be confined almost entirely to the period before the war. A certain 
amount of information on trade matters is, however, available for the 
year 1916; from particulars of exports from Basra in that year, it 
appears that the date trade of the Shatt el“Arab has not been 
seriously affected (see below, p. 215). Very little grain was exported 
from the country. There was an export of wool, mostly to London, 
of 16,348 bales, which is less than half the amount exported before 
the war, and of hides and skins, horses, &c., to Bombay in about the 
same proportion. 

Dates.—The Turkish side of the Shatt el“Arab is one of the 
principal date-producing areas of the world, and large quantities 
of dates are exported annually from Basra. The trade, however, is 
a highly speculative one. Prices, which are in the first instance fixed 
by arrangement between growers and buyers, rise and fall with great 
rapidity, depending largely on the demands of European and American 
markets ; in some instances there has been keen competition from 
America for the crop even before the dates were ripe ; forward sales 
have in many cases resulted in heavy loss, the purchasing firms being 
left with large quantities of dates upon their hands in London and 
Bombay, which were unsaleable except at considerable loss. The 
output of dates is liable to be seriously affected by local conditions : 
climatic changes are at times responsible for deterioration in the 
crop; labour for picking may be specially plentiful in years when 
the grain crop is a failure, or at other times may be almost unob- 
tainable, as in 1911, when, owing to the outbreak of cholera, the 
outside supply failed. Cost of freight has risen considerably in 
recent years. Dates for export are mostly of three kinds, viz. 
(1) hallawi, (2) khadrawi, (8) sair, and are classified as ‘wet’ 
dates as against the dry dates which are not exported to Europe 
and America; all three kinds are packed in cases, and are sent 
to the United Kingdom, to America, India, and Australia, also 
to Austria, Russia, the Levant, and other destinations; the dates 
which are packed in baskets and sent to India, Turkey, the Levant, 
and Persian Gulf ports, and to the United Kingdom are probably 
for the most part sairs. Less important varieties of dates are deris, 
which are exported in bags to Karachi and Egypt, and zehdis, grown 
for the most part round Baghdad and in the neighbourhood of Ker- 
bela, which are packed in baskets and skins for Bombay, Singapore, 
Egypt, and the Levant. There has been no export trade in dates 
to China up to now; it has been suggested, however, that, if dates 
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could be popularized as an article of food in that country, a large 
increase in the trade from Mesopotamia would follow. According to 
figures in the consular trade reports, the amount of dates exported 
from Basra rose from 381,250 tons in 1906 to 66,169 in 1911. 
In this year the export was valued at £457,795, while in 1912 
a decreased export of 61,490 tons was valued at a considerably higher 
figure, viz. £471,119; the price per ton in that year was £7 18s. 3d. ; 
in 1918, 75,868 tons were exported, valued at £582,074. 

Very little information as to trade since the war is available ; 
it is reported however, that in 1916 dates were sent from Basra to 
London, Bombay, Karachi, and New York, to the amount of about 
85,000 tons valued at £890,000. The marked difference between 
the estimate for this year and the estimates for the years before the 
war is probably explained, at least partly, by the fact that pre-war 
statistics relating to trade were by no means exhaustive, and the 
export figures in many cases underestimated. 

The average price of hallawis, khadrawis, and sairs in recent 
years has been roughly 8s., 6s., and 4s. per ewt. respectively. 

Exports of dates from Arabistan rose from an average of about 
2,000 tons between 1905 and 1908 to 6,308 tons in 1912, but fell 
again to 3,177 in 1913; dates grown on the Persian side of the 
Shatt el“Arab are usually found to be inferior to those grown on 
the opposite bank; this is said to be owing to the better cultiva- 
tion on the Turkish side. Dates grown in Arabistan are principally 
sairs. 

Wheat and Barley.—The volume of the export trade from Mesopo- 
tamia in wheat and barley, although in favourable years considerable, 
has been liable to very great fluctuations. This is due to a variety of 
causes: in seasons where there is a deficiency of rainfall, or where 
the supply of water for irrigation is low, the export dwindles 
almost to nothing; tribal fighting has frequently prevented the 
shipping of the grain down the river; and other local conditions, 
such as the serious outbreak of cholera in 1911, may cause consider- 
able dislocation in the trade. In years of scarcity an embargo has 
been placed by the Turkish Government on the export of grain 
from the country, or even from one vilayet to another ; at such times 
grain has been imported from India. Although the embargo may 
have occasionally been necessary in order to avert famine, it has been 
suggested that it did not in every case owe its existence to economic 
reasons. . 

The grain trade has also been seriously affected in the past by the 
amount of dirt which has been found to be mixed with the corn ; this 
has even been known to reach 87 per cent. In 1912 the principal 
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exportees signed an agreement only to purchase grain if weighed 
after cleansing ; the results, however, were disappointing. 

Of the two varieties of wheat produced in Mesopotamia, the large- 
grained sort, which contains little flour and much gluten, is chiefly 
exported to India and Jeddah, or consumed locally ; the small-grained 
wheat is sent to Europe. The grain is not of first-class quality. It is 
a hard, red wheat, and is used mainly for mixing with other varieties. 

The quality of the barley grown in Mesopotamia is better than that 
of the wheat, and there has always been a good market for it; it is 
largely exported for mixing with malting barley ; the sample produced 
in the Hilla region, known as arag, is better than that of the Amara 
district, and it has been said that there seems to be no reason why 
arag barley should not compete with that of the Black Sea or River 
Plate. 

The wheat was exported to the United Kingdom, Germany, India, 
Turkey, and the Persian Gulf ports; barley was sent to the United 
Kingdom, Germany, India, and Turkey. 

The amount of wheat exported from Basra (including the Baghdad 
export) has varied from 30,186 tons in 1908, valued at £241,098, 
to 1,830 tons in 1909, valued at £11,531; in 1912 it amounted to 
28,044 tons, valued at £243,054. The corresponding export of barley 
in the same years was in 1908 52,996 tons, valued at £870,977; in 
1909, 11,038 tons, valued at £82,788; and in 1912, 117,999 tons, 
valued at £1,118,490. In 1913 owing to the failure of the grain 
harvest of the preceding year there was practically no wheat or barley 
exported. 

The general trend of prices of both wheat and barley on the 
Baghdad and Basra markets has been in an upward direction, partly 
owing to the rise in world prices, and partly owing to local conditions 
such as German competition in the local grain markets; grain was 
first exported by a German firm in 1906, and by 1910 and 1911 large 
consignments were being bought at a high price by German mer- 
chants. 

A considerable amount of wheat was sent from Mosul to the 
Baghdad market, whence it was exported through Basra to Europe ; 
this was valued in 1910 at £200,000. 

From Diarbekr surplus wheat was sent to Mosul and Baghdad, 
and to other provinces of the Turkish Empire; this export was 
uncertain, and dependent upon local conditions; the value of the 
export amounted in some years to £30,000. 

Wheat is the principal grain export of Arabistan, barley was 
exported for the first time in 1908; this trade has been liable to 
even greater fluctuations than that of Basra. A good crop of wheat 
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may be expected about three times in every decade in Arabistan. 
The grain was exported for the most part from Mohammareh to the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and India. The barley export from 
Arabistan in 1912-13 amounted to 2,947 tons; of this rather more 
than one-half went to Germany, and the remainder to the United 
Kingdom with the exception of a small export to the Arab ports ; 
there was no barley exported in the two preceding years. 

Rice.—Rice grown in Irak forms an important part of the export 
trade of Mesopotamia. The export of paddy has increased considerably ; - 
new rice-growing districts in the neighbourhood of Amara have 
been opened up, and in 1911 especially, owing to the failure of 
the Burmese crop, there was a big demand for Mesopotamian 
paddy in the European markets. The amount of rice available 
for export is entirely dependent upon the supply of water for 
irrigation; in years in which this is deficient, or when the river 
rises late as in 19138, there is almost a complete failure of the crop, 
and rice has then to be imported from India; in years of scarcity an 
embargo on the export of rice was imposed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. There is a certain amount of speculation in the trade; in 
some years large advances have been made to growers by buyers, 
who haye lost heavily, and in some cases received no rice or paddy 
at all. Rice grown in Mesopotamia is coarse in quality ; it is known 
in the Kast under the trade description of ‘ Persian’ rice; it is packed 
for export in bags, weighing about 14 cwt., and sent chiefly to the 
United Kingdom for distilling and sizing purposes; a small quantity 
is sent to India as food, but Mesopotamian rice as a rule is not well 
suited for eating purposes. In order to popularize it further with 
Kuropean millers great care should be taken in cleaning the rice ; 
until recently it has been cleaned by hand-mill at Amara, and partly 
by hand and partly by machinery at Basra, where there is a large 
steel cleaning mill. Rice exported from Basra is sent chiefly to the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Turkey ; paddy is sent to the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the Persian Gulf ports. The amount of 
rice exported in 1913 was 2,274 tons, valued at £16,684; in 1907, 
4,490 tons were exported. Paddy was exported in 1912, a very 
exceptional year, to the extent of 64,996 tons, valued at £324,980 ; 
in 1909, 6,750 tons only were exported. 

In upper Mesopotamia a small amount of rice is at times sent out 
from the Diarbekr vilayet to other provinces of the Turkish Empire ; 
this has amounted in some years to a value of £15,000. 

From Arabistan a small surplus of the rice, which is grown in 
the Hawizeh and Jerrahi districts, is exported through Basra and 
Koweit ; this has varied in amount from 1,156 tons in 1908 to 115 
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tons in 1910, and is of inferior quality. The rice grown near Dizfal 
is said to be better, but the cost of transport is high, and by the 
time it reaches Ahwaz the price is as high as for rice imported from 
India. 

Seeds.—The most important seeds exported from Mesopotamia are 
millet, deri seed (also called idhrah, a kind of maize), and sesame ; 
other seeds exported include beans, haricot, hurtuwmdan, lentils (mash), 
linseed, pulse, quince, and poppy seeds. Deri seed and millet are 
sown when the water recedes from flooded land; in years when the 
river has been late in rising, or when there has been a rapid fall of 
the river after floods, the crop has been a failure, and very small 
quantities only have been available for export; at such times when 
forward sales have been made in London the shippers have lost 
heavily. Seeds are exported to the United Kingdom, India, Persian 
Gulf ports, and the Levant; in 1911 a considerable amount of millet 
was shipped, together with barley and paddy, to Antwerp and Ham- 
burg; sesame is exported chiefly to the United Kingdom, and also 
to France, where there is a considerable: demand for it. The 
export of seeds from Basra varied in amount from 25,338 tons in 
1808, valued at £190,039, to 11,017 tons in 1910, valued at £82,629, 
and to as little as 3,799 tons in 1918. These figures include exports 
from the Baghdad vilayet, from which there came in 1912 beans 
(1,500 bags), deri (1,152 bags), and mash (10,128 bags), besides sesame 
and other seeds in smaller quantities. 

From Mosul sesame is at times exported ; this export was valued 
in 1911 at £1,500. From Diarbekr there is at times an export of 
pulse to other provinces. 

Arabistan exports a certain quantity of oil seeds: in 1908 this 
export amounted to 640 tons of linseed and sesame; the latter was 
sent to France, the former to the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
India. There has been also a small export of beans and lentils from 
Arabistan through Koweit to Arabia and India, though this was 
checked in 1909 by an export duty imposed by the Persian Customs. 

Wool.—The export trade in wool from Mesopotamia has been some- 
what affected by fluctuations in the foreign demand : in some years, 
as in 1907, when foreign demands were small, considerable quantities 
have remained unsold; in recent years, however, there has been a 
good sale for wool in both Europe and America, and in the future 
there should be no difficulty in absorbing any quantity which the 
country can produce. The output has also in some years been 
checked by adverse local conditions: a great amount of damage was 
done to the flocks, and their numbers were considerably reduced, by the 
severe blizzard in 1911; in that year a large proportion of the wool 
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was skin-wool taken from dead animals, and the quality of the clip 
deteriorated accordingly. The practice of false packing, i.e. including 
dung-locks and dirty lumpy pieces rolled with good fleeces in order 
to increase the weight, has resulted in a lessened demand for Meso- 
potamian wool in Europe, except at reduced prices. The charac- 
teristics of the three principal varieties of wool, viz. Arab, Awassi, 
and Karadi have already been described (see pp. 186-7). 

Baghdad is the principal centre of the wool trade in Mesopotamia ; 
from there large consignments are sent via Basra to the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and Austro-Hungary ; all three varieties 
are exported. Wool-dealing in Baghdad is very speculative, and the 
prices at which the wool is sold are often as high as, or higher 
than, prices in Europe. The method of purchase is as follows: 
merchants advance money to Arab and Kurdish flockmasters or 
heads of tribes some months before the wool season commences, and 
agree to pay the market price of the day of delivery at an appointed 
station ; sometimes a sheikh or agha requiring money to pay his tax 
gets an advance for that purpose from a merchant, and agrees in 
return to make his followers deliver their wool to him; the wool is 
brought to Baghdad or other centres of the trade, where it is sorted 
and washed in a careless manner, and subsequently packed in bales 
weighing 340 lb. Prices in Baghdad in 1912 were: for Arab wool, 
washed, 18s. to 20s., for Awassi wool, unwashed, 16s. to 17s. 6d., 
and for Karadi wool, unwashed, 15s. 6d. to 17s. per 84-375 lb. Of 
the quantity exported from Baghdad in that year, amounting to 
34,039 bales, 37 per cent. went to the United Kingdom, 82 per cent. 
to France, 21 per cent. to America, and 5% per cent. to Germany. 
The amount of wool exported from Basra, and including Baghdad, 
has varied from 17,624 bales, valued at £123,368, in 1908 to 44,3892 
bales, valued at £310,744, in 1913. 

Wool markets in upper Mesopotamia are at Mosul and Diarbekr ; 
in Mosul there are a few merchants who purchase wool for the 
European markets, but the greater part is sent on to Baghdad or 
Aleppo, and sold there. Wool from Mosul is sent down the Tigris 
to Baghdad on rafts, and is of the Awassi and Karadi varieties ; 
in 1912 wool to the value of £79,000 was exported from Mosul, of 
which £57,000 worth went to the United Kingdom and £22,000 to 
other countries. Of the wool in the Diarbekr district 90 per cent. is of 
the Karadi variety. The wool is washed, pressed, and packed in bales 
of 100 okes. It was sent to Alexandretta, whence it was exported 
for the most part to London. 

There is a small export of wool from Arabistan, which amounted 
in 1910-11 to 407 tons, and in 1918 to 350 tons, valued at £18,478 ; 
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it is brought from the Dizfal, Shushtar, and Ramuz districts, and 
exported to Europe, if in good order; otherwise it is sent un- 
pressed to India. Wool is exported from Arabistan in a manu- 
factured condition in the form of carpets, which are brought from 
up-country, and sent to the United Kingdom, and of cloth, which is 
exported to Turkey. oe 

Mohair is clipped from Angora goats in the Kurdish hills; the 
buyers pay a fee to the headmen of the tribes, who in return help 
them by fixing the price of mohair in their tribe, and look after their 
interests generally. Mosul is the principal centre to which mohair is 
brought, and from which it is exported via Baghdad and Basra; the 
annual value of the export from Mosul in recent years has been about 
£11,000; in 1912 it was estimated at £11,500. Mohair from the 
Diarbekr vilayet is of fair quality ; it comes chiefly from the Jeziret- 
ibn-Omar district; the export in 1910 was valued at £10,000, in 
1907 at £15,000. The price of mohair in Baghdad market was 
in 1912 19s, to 20s. per 28 1b. The export of mohair is through 
Basra; it has been sent almost entirely to the United Kingdom, 
where there is usually a good demand; a certain amount has gone 
to Germany, France, and Turkey. In 1913 the failure of Bradford 
spinners to support the market caused a fall in prices, and the exporters 
suffered loss ; in that year 1,509 bales of mohair were exported from 
Basra, valued at £12,072. 

Hides and Skins.—The export of hides and skins forms a con- 
siderable part of the trade of Mesopotamia ; not all those exported, 
however, are produced locally, but a large number are brought in 
from Persia in years when the caravan-routes are open. The trade 
from the highlands of Kurdistan and from Persia is liable to be 
interfered with by severe weather or floods, as well as by raids and 
insecurity generally; on the other hand in years when the grain 
crops fail a larger number of animals is slaughtered, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the export of skins. Baghdad is the centre of 
the trade in hides and skins. The most important branch of the 
trade is the export of sheepskins. Raw sheepskins have been ocea- 
sionally exported both with and without wool to England and Europe, 
but prices of the tanned article have lately been so high that the_ 
trade in raw skins decreased ; tanned skins have been turned out in 
large quantities in recent years from the tanneries at Mo‘adhdham, 
a suburb of Baghdad. In 1906 one firm alone shipped 800 bales of 
sheepskins tanned here, i.e. 240,000 skins representing a value of 
about £17,000 ; this was probably about a quarter of the total export. 
Tanned sheepskins in 1912 were worth from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. per oke 
(2-83 Ib.) in Baghdad. The great majority of these skins have gone 
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to London, but some went to Germany, France, and Austria. The 
tanning of the skins, which are brought in from all parts of the 
country and also from Persia, is imperfectly carried out, while the 
ignorance and conservatism of local tanners makes it very difficult 
to introduce any improvements in their methods. 

The export of lambskins consists partly of true lambskins from 
the winter lambs killed shortly after birth, of which probably 150,000 
to 500,000, valued at from £7,500 to £25, ‘000 are exported annually, 
partly of skins taken from the lambs born in summer and killed 
in the following spring. There has been a large export of these 
latter, chiefly to Germany and Austria, through Hamburg and 
Trieste. The price of these skins, which are largely used for glove- 
making, was in 1907 from 1s. 10d. to 2s. 6d. per skin in the Eaghdad 
market ; it is estimated that from 150,000 to 300,000 are sent away 
annually; astrakhan skins were valued in the same year at from 
dd. to 2s. 6d. per skin; the principal demand for these was from 
Marseilles. 

Goatskins are mostly exported in the form of raw goatskins with 
hair; these are brought in large quantities from Kurdistan and 
Persia. They have been exported to Europe and to the United 
Kingdom ; most of those exported to this country have gone even- 
tually to America; the export to Europe passed chiefly through 
Marseilles. The price per oke in Baghdad was in 19138 from Is. 6d. 
to 2s.; the quantity exported annually is estimated at from 200,000 
to 300,000 pieces, valued at from £20,000 to £30,000. 

A certain number of raw goatskins are tanned at Mo‘adhdham. 
They have been exported to the United Kingdom, which is usually 
the best market for the tanned skins. Prices of tanned goatskins 
were in 1912 2s, 10d. to 3s, in 1913 8s. 1d. to 3s. 3d. per oke. 

The number of ox and cowhides brought to Baghdad in an average 
season is from 50,000 to 60,000; these have been exported to European 
ports, chiefly Marseilles, and to the United States; the estimated 
value is about £12,000 annually. From 8,000 to 10,000 buffalo-hides 
come into the market every year, of which the greater number are 
used locally. 

The amount of the total export of hides and skins from Baghdad 
has varied from 4,366 bales, valued at £56,760, in 1908 to 7,618 bales, 
valued at £108,612, in 1913; the export figures from Basra are 
rather less. 

From. Mosul hides and skins are exported to the value of about 
£40,000 annually. 

There is a considerable export trade in hides and skins from 
Diarbekr. It appears that the bulk of the export went to France, 
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the United States, Germany, and other parts of Turkey. Some 
tanned sheepskins were apparently sent to London. The export 
of raw goatskins has been estimated at about 100,000 pieces a year. 
The total value of hides and skins exported from Diarbekr in 19138 
was given as £39,000. 

There is a small export of hides and skins from Arabistan which 
amounted in 1912-13 to £2,495. 

Ghi and Butter.—The export of ght has increased considerably in 
recent years, and is now becoming an important trade; it is made 
in the villages by the Arabs, and is collected in skins, and sent to 
the markets at Baghdad and Basra; in years when the rainfall is 
plentiful and grazing good there is a considerable surplus for export ; 
in years of deficient rainfall it has been found necessary to prohibit 
the export altogether, for the sake of the local consumers. Gi is 
exported from Baghdad and Basra to India, Turkey, and the Levant ; 
in the Levant ports and at Jeddah there is a good demand for it ; in 
1906 the export amounted to 14,924 cases, valued at £25,371, and 
in 1911 to 34,492, valued at £86,230; the average export in the last 
three years before the war was 25,000 cases; the price during the 
same period was about £4 per ewt. There is an important export 
of butter from Diarbekr; this is sent overland to Syria and to the 
interior, and consists of cooling butter and lard for Syria, Constanti- 
nople, and Egypt. The value of this export increased from £30,000 
in 1906 to £60,000 in 1918. The export of butter and grease from 
Arabistan is small. 

Animals. (a) Camels.—The export of camels is mainly from the 
upper Mesopotamian plains and the Syrian Desert; there is very 
little export from Trak. 

For the Anazeh and Shammar camels, and indeed for the whole 
Arabian camel trade, the chief market is Damascus, where from 
24,000 to 32,000 camels are bought and sold every year; most of 
these go ultimately to Egypt, and the remainder to Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria; about 300 camels are sold in Aleppo every 
Wednesday for about six months in the year. The purchasing 
season for camels is the summer, when the Bedawis need clothes 
and provisions for the winter; at this season the Fed‘an group of 
the Anazeh are in the Jezireh, where they camp in the Khabar 
valley, and the Amarat group are mostly on the Euphrates near 
Museyib. ‘The method of purchase of the camels is as follows: the 
dealers of Baghdad and Damascus employ as buyers Ageyl Arabs, 
such as Beni Tamim of the Nejd, who are not engaged in perpetual 
tribal feuds; the purchase is arranged through the local sheikh, who 
receives a riydl on every camel bought and in return sees that the 
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animals are delivered at a fair price. The export of camels in 1912 
from Diarbekr to Egypt and the interior was valued at £4,000, in 
1913 at £6,000. 

(b) Horses.—The horse export trade has been a fluctuating one, 
owing to various restrictions placed upon it by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. From 1902 to 1914 the export of horses was permitted, 
except at the time of the Balkan War. An export duty of 1 per 
cent. ad valorem was charged. Horses exported, with the excep- 
tion of those from the Diarbekr vilayet, were sent to Basra, and 
thence to India; the breed of horses exported was mostly Arab. 

A few .Persian horses were sent to India, and from the Kirkuk 
district a fairly useful sort of Kurdish pony was also sent. The 
bulk of the horses from the Mosul vilayet were purchased for the 
markets at Mosul, Kirkuk, and Baghdad by dealers from the Sham- 
mar Arabs, who visited Arab and Kurdish tribes for the purpose. 
Up to 1906 the price of horses at Basra increased rapidly ; from 
that date, however, it has remained at about the same figure. In 
1910, 2,123 horses, valued at £53,075, were sent from Basra to India, 
but 900 of them remained for some time unsold at Bombay; in 
1912, 1,418, valued at £35,325, were exported, and in 1913, 1,749, 
valued at £43,725 ; a large number of these horses came from the 
Mosul district. From Diarbekr horses and mules were exported at 
a value varying between £4,500 in 1908 and £6,500 in 1913; these 
were for the most part sent overland to Syria and the Interior ; 
a certain number were at times sent to Egypt and to India. 

(c) Mules.—Mules, mostly Persian, are bought in the markets of 
northern Arabistan and eastern and northern Mesopotamia for use in 
this area; the supply, however, was diminishing before the war. There 
is not much export of mules from Mesopotamia ; about 400 animals 
passed through Baghdad market as re-exports for Syria in 1907. 
A certain number of mules is bred in the Diarbekr district, and of 
these some were sent to Syria. The Diarbekr mules are slightly 
inferior to the Baghdad mules; they were valued in 1907 at about 
£10 each, as compared with £15 for the Baghdad mule. 

(d) Sheep and Goats.—The chief markets for the export of sheep 
from Mesopotamia to Syria and Egypt are Mosuland Diarbekr. The 
Baghdad export seems to have practically ceased before the war. 
The Diarbekr sheep came in part from outside this area, from the 
Dersim district, as well as a small number from Erzerum. 

In 1908 the Mosul district was sending annually about 100,000 
sheep to Syria at about 12s. each. In 1910 the value of the export 
of sheep from Mosul was estimated at £80,000 ; in 1912 (after the 
loss of stock in the severe winter of 1910-11) at £35,000. From 
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Diarbekr sheep to the value of £200,000 were exported in 1910. In 
1912 the sheep and goats sent from Diarbekr to Egypt and the 
interior were valued at £90,000, and in 1915 at £150,000. 

(e) Catile and Buffaloes—Cattle are exported from Mosul and 
Diarbekr to Syria, to other parts of Turkey, and to Egypt ; the export 
from Mosul increased in value from £15,000 in 1907 to £30,000 in 
1910, and in 1912 it amounted to £27,000; in the same year cattle 
to the value of £2,000 were exported from Diarbekr. Buffaloes are 
sent to Kaisarich and Erzerum; the buffalo-hides are of consider- 
able value, and are sent to other provinces of the Turkish Empire. 

Liquorice.—The trade in liquorice, which is almost entirely in the 
hands of Messrs. MacAndrews, Forbes & Co., an American firm con- 
nected with the Tobacco Trust, has at times been considerably inter- 
fered with by the Turkish Governments which formerly imposed 
heavy taxes on the liquorice root; in 1909, however, the Turks 
granted facilities as to taxation, and a special officer was appointed to 
supervise the trade at the custom-house at Basra, with the result 
that the output was considerably increased. No liquorice paste has 
been manufactured in Mesopotamia; this is due to the fact that 
liquorice in a raw state enters America duty free, whereas the paste 
is subject to a prohibitive duty. There is a small export of liquorice 
to the United Kingdom and to France, as well as to America. ‘The 
average value of the root before export from Basra is about £5 per 
ton. The number of the packages of liquorice exported annually 
from Basra has varied from 48,778 in 1909 to 18,052 in 1912 and 
38,521 in 1918, valued at an equal number of pounds sterling; 
export duty was nominally 1 per cent. but amounted really to almost 
2 per cent. owing to the various custom-house charges, stamps, &c. 
There has been an annual export of liquorice from Mosul valued at 
from £2,000 to £3,600. 

Galls and Valonia.—Gall-nuts are produced by the larvae from the 
eggs deposited by the gall-fly on the oak-trees growing in the Kurdi- 
stan hills. The galls are brought down by the tribesmen in mixed 
parcels to Mosul, where they are sorted and graded; in years in 
which there was political disturbance in the hills the trade was 
adversely affected. Three sorts of galls are dealt in, viz. blues, 
greens, and whites; the first of these contains the most useful 
tanning properties, and was most in demand in Europe; greens 
were less in demand for export, though some were shipped to India ; 
large quantities of whites are used by local tanners, but in 1913 
almost the whole of the export of white galls was taken by Germany. 
In recent years Germany has taken about one-half of the total export 
of galls, the United Kingdom has taken about a quarter, and the 
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remainder has gone to India, France, the United States, the Nether- 
lands, and Egypt. The prices of galls in Baghdad were in 1912 as 
follows: blues, £10 5s. to £10 10s. per kantar of 6404 lb, ; whites, 
£9 15s. to £10; mixed, £9 5s. to £9 10s. The amount of galls 
exported from Basra, and including Baghdad, in 1910 was 7,616 
bags, valued at £47,600, and in 1912, 24,355 bags, valued at £152,219. 
The value of the export of galls from Mosul has been usually from 
£70,000 to £80,000 annually; in 1912 it amounted to £80,000. 
From Diarbekr there was an export of valonia valued in 1910 at 
£13,000, in 1912 at £30,000; this went to the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and the interior. There is no export of galls 
from Arabistan. 

Gum Tragacanth.—This substance is obtained from one of the 
gum-bearing plants, and is used as a substitute for gum arabic in 
the making of medicines and other commodities. The better-class 
gums are brought down from Persian Kurdistan, the province of 
Kirmanshah, and from Luristan and the Bakhtiyari country; the 
gums produced in the Mardin and Diarbekr districts of upper 
Mesopotamia are of poor quality. At times the supply fails owing 
to the unsettled state of the country and insecurity of the trade- 
routes. In 1909 the shrub from which the gum is taken in the 
Persian hills was said to be failing; good supplies, however, were 
forthcoming in the succeeding years. The greater part of the export 
of gum goes to London ; in 1913, 82 per cent. was sent from Baghdad 
to this market, 12 per cent. to Germany, and the remainder to Egypt, 
France, and America; in 1912 the average price at Baghdad was 
£6 5s. per cwt. Arabistan gum goes partly to London, partly to 
India. The gum exported from Baghdad in 1909 consisted of 640 
cases and bags valued at £10,886, and in 1912, of 5,772 cases and 
bags valued at £75,099, The export of gums from Arabistan was 
steadily increasing in value; it was estimated in 1908-9 at £5,856, 
in 1912-18 at £14,811. The value of gums exported annually from 
Diarbekr has varied between £2,000 in 1908 and £8,000 in 1918; 
these go to France, Germany, and the interior. 

Silk.—The export of silk is almost entirely from the Diarbekr 
vilayet. The country round Diarbekr lends itself particularly to 
the cultivation of the mulberry-tree ; the water-supply is good, and 
there has been a considerable increase, during recent years, in the 
number of trees planted. Silk is exported in two forms, raw and 
manufactured ; there is also an export of cocoons and cocoon waste ; 
there is a good demand for raw silk from Aleppo and Damascus, 
while manufactured silk is sent to Aleppo and Constantinople ; 
cocoons are exported to France and Austria ; the export to France, 
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which dates from 1908, is increasing. The value of silks exported 
from Diarbekr was in 1907 £50,000; in 1913 silk was exported to 
the value of £38,000, and cocoons valued at £300. There is also an. 
annual export of silk from Mosul and Baghdad valued at a few 
hundred pounds. In former times the cultivation of the silk-worm 
was one of the most important industries in Irak ; for some reason, 
however, the industry died out, but is now said to be reviving, and 
very large numbers of mulberry-trees have been planted in the 
neighbourhood of Baqtibeh, about thirty miles from Baghdad. 

Petroleum.—The export of oil is confined to the produce of the 
Arabistan field, Anglo-Persian Oil Company. This company began 
operations on a considerable scale only in 1912, and the quantity 
of Persian oil on the market at Basra in that year was insignificant. 
The season of 1913-14 was the first in which the company 
attained full marketing strength ; Anglo-Persian oil was proved to 
be satisfactory both in quality and price, and gained quickly in 
popularity ; since the beginning of 1914 it has maintained a strong 
hold on local markets. In 1918 products of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company were imported to Basra from Mohammareh to the extent of 
179,294 cases, and in the same year were put on the market at Baghdad 
for the first time in any appreciable quantity, being responsible for 
48 per cent. of the total importation. See further pp. 229-80. 

Other Exports.—These included opium and carpets, both of which 
came from Persia; the opium was brought to Baghdad and forwarded 
to Hong-Kong ; carpets were exported to Constantinople, Syria, 
London, and America. Copper from the Arghana Ma‘den mines in 
the Diarbekr vilayet was, before the war, exported to England to the 
value of about £35,000 annually (see below, p. 229). Dog manure 
was sent to Austria to be used in the manufacture of gloves, intes- 
tines for the manufacture of sausages, and almond kernels, which 
are used in the making of prussie acid, were exported to the Conti- 
nent ; colocynth, from which a drug with strong cathartic properties 
is manufactured, and which grows in the neighbourhood of Mosul, 
was also exported. 


INDUSTRIES 


The industries of the country were carried on before the war 
almost entirely without modern machinery. In Irak there were a 
few mechanical flour-mills, ice-machines, wool-presses, &c., mostly 
at Baghdad, and the Baghdad Army Clothing Factory had recently 
been provided with Austrian plant. These instances, together with 
the oil-pumps used for irrigation (see p. 160), the machinery employed 
on the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s workings, and that introduced 
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for the construction of the Hindiyeh Barrage and the Baghdad Rail- 
way, practically cover the whole extent to which modern mechanical 
methods were used in production. 

Weaving.—There is a certain amount of hand-weaving in silk, 
cotton, and wool in the towns and villages of Mesopotamia. At 
Baghdad, Diarbekr, and Mosul weaving ranks as a principal industry 
with tanning and working in leather; it is fairly important at some 
other places, e.g. Nejef, Kirkuk, and Mardin. 

The production of silk tissues supplies the greater part of the local 
demand and maintains an export trade to other parts of Turkey, to 
North Africa, and to Persia. The chief centres of the industry are 
Baghdad (with Kazimain) and Diarbekr ; it exists also at Nejef, Mosul, 
and elsewhere. At Baghdad a kind of silken thread is used which 
is said to be a vegetable product ; it is called sha‘ri, but the name is 
also given to Assam or ‘ Moga’ silk imported from Calcutta. 

Cotton and woollen fabrics are woven at Baghdad, Mosul, Diarbekr, 
Mardin, and other places in upper and lower Mesopotamia. For cotton- 
weaving imported yarn is largely used (see p. 208) ; and imported wool 
is in some demand for the finer fabrics made at Baghdad. 

Among the textiles manufactured at Baghdad are aghabdni (a silk 
stuff), alajah (a cotton fabric), guint (a mixture of silk and wool), 
striped cotton piece-goods like those of Aleppo, and coarse cotton 
cloth. These materials are made into kafiyehs (head-kerchiefs), ‘abas 
(cloaks), sharshafs (sheets), izars (women’s outer garments), yashmdgqs 
(women’s veils), and zabins (long body-garments worn by men). 
The silk fabrics of Baghdad are famous for their colour and work- 
manship. Coarse yarns of local cotton are woven into ©ail-cloth and 
sheeting. 

Other towns in Irak where ‘abas are made are Nejef, Kerbela, 
Amara, Stq esh-Shuytkh, and Kurna. There is a good demand 
at Baghdad for the ‘abas of Amara; those of Kurna are famous for 
their lightness; Nejef produces silk ‘abas embroidered with gold. 
Shrouds inscribed with texts from the Koran are made at the Shiah 
Holy Cities of Nejef and Kerbela. Woollen rugs and coarse carpets 
are manufactured at Kut el-Amara, and rough carpets, cheap but 


| durable, at Amara. 


At Diarbekr silk and cotton stuffs are'the chief textile products. 
The unbleached cotton cloth manufactured in the towns of upper 
Mesopotamia is coarse but strong, and is largely used by Arabs and 
Kurds. There is a small export of locally worn cotton stuffs and 
woollen carpets from Arabistan. 

The black goats’ hair tents of the nomads and semi- -nomads are 
manufactured in the towns of Mesopotamia. 
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Embroidery.—Much embroidery in silk and gold thread is produced 
at Baghdad and Diarbekr. 

Dyeing.—A dyeing industry exists at the weaving centres. On the 
dyes used see p. 212. 

Tanning and Leather Work.—Tanning is one of the principal 
industries of Baghdad. The tanneries are mostly in the suburb of 
Mo‘adhdham, where in 1908 there were 40 establishments turning 
out about 5,000 sheepskins a week. ‘There are smaller tanneries at 
Kazimain. The industry exists on a fairly large scale at Mosul and 
Diarbekr. The tannin used comes chiefly from Kurdish galls; there 
is some production of sumach-tanned leather at Mosul. On the export 
of tanned skins and hides to Europe and America see pp. 220-2. 

Local and imported leathers supply various industries at Baghdad, 
Mosul, and Diarbekr, and especially the manufacture of native shoes 
and boots. There was a Turkish military boot-factory at Baghdad. 

Boat-building.—The native boats in use on the rivers of Irak are 
built at a number of towns and villages. (On the different types of 
craft see pp. 288-90.) Maheilehs and large bellams are built at Basra, 
at Sangar (on the right bank of the Shatt el“Arab about 8 miles 
below Basra) and at Mohammareh. Smaller craft (danaks and other 
-types) are built at several places on the Euphrates, e.g. Stiq esh- 
Shuytkh, Samaweh, Shiniafiyeh, Umm el-Barur, Hindiyeh (‘Tawart)j), 
and Hit. Mashhifs are built especially at Stq esh-Shuytkh and on 
the Tigris at Qal'at Salih. The Sabians of southern Irak are noted 
boat-builders. 

The shakhtirs used on the middle Euphrates were before the war 
constructed at Birijek. During the war a shakhtir-yard has apparently 
been established at Jerablus. 

The keleks used on the middle Tigris are put together at Diarbekr 
and Mosul. 

Metal-work.—This is produced at all the principal towns of Meso- 
potamia. The Sabian gold- and silver-smiths of lower Mesopotamia 
(at Amara, Stq esh-Shuyikh and Shatrat el-Muntefiq) have a great 
local reputation, The copper-smiths of Baghdad manufacture boilers, 
kettles, coffee-pots, and large copper dishes. Other towns where a 
good deal of copper and iron work is produced are Diarbekr, Mardin, 
and Mosul. 

Arms.—There has been some manufacture of arms in the towns, 
especially in Kurdistan, At Suleimaniyeh there is a manufacture of 
rifles, for which there is a good market among the Kurds of the 
neighbourhood. The model for these weapons is the Martini-Peabody 
American patent, but the bore is that of the Russian Berdan rifle, 
and the cartridges used have been of Russian manufacture. One 
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craftsman constructs the barrels (spirally welded strips of sheet-iron), 
another the locks and springs, a third puts together and browns the 
arms, and an agent sells them, the cheapest for £T2, the dearest for 
£T4. These rifles are fairly reliable up to 500 yards. They can be 
turned out at the rate of about 9,000 a year. 

Mining.—The only important mines that have been recently 
worked in this area’ are the copper-mines at Arghana Ma‘den 
about 45 miles NW. of Diarbekr. In 1907 there were three shafts, 
two of which (called Sejak and Serhosh) were the property of the 
~ Government, while the third (called Lam) belonged to the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. The Government shaft ‘Serhosh’, which was 
the only one working, was leased to the inhabitants of Arghana 
Ma‘den, who are mostly Greeks and Armenians. The ore was mined 
with hand-picks and blasted with native powder made at Egil. 
Wood-fuel brought from the neighbouring hills was used in the 
smelting furnaces. Between 1900 and 1906 the yearly average of 
copper produced was 2,350,000 lb., and the average estimated value 
of the output was about £36,500. In 1913 the export of copper from 
Diarbekr (presumably from these mines) was valued at £35,700. The 
produce went to the United Kingdom. It has been stated that not 
long before the war the mines were closed down owing to the 
exhaustion of the supply of wood-fuel on which they depended ; but 
it has been reported recently that they are now being worked and 
that modern machinery. has been ordered for them. 

Coal is worked at Nasaleh in the neighbourhood of Kufri (Sala- 
hiyeh). Small quantities, of poor quality, were obtained here before 
the war, but the Turks recently developed the workings and seem 
to have obtained in 1916 a fair quality of coal at the rate of 40-50 
tons a day. 

Some of the coal, iron, and lead deposits in the hill-country of 
upper Mesopotamia (see pp. 57-8) have been worked intermittently 
on a small scale. 

Quarrying.—The principal quarrying industry is that of the 
Mosul district. Fwrsh, a soft bluish marble, is exported thence to 
Baghdad. 

Oil and Pitch Production.—The Anglo-Persian Oil Company holds 
a concession which gives it the exclusive right to bore for oil in 
Persia except in the northern provinces of Azerbaijan, Gilan, Mazan- 
deran, Astarabad, and Khorasan. When the Turco-Persian frontier 
was delimited in 1914 certain petroliferous areas in the Mandali— 
Khanikin—Qasr-i-Shirin region were transferred from Persia to 
Turkey; but the Turkish Government confirmed the rights of the 
company on the transferred territory. The British Government, 
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in view of the importance of securing a controlled supply for the 
needs of the Royal Navy, has invested largely in the company, and 
in consideration of this financial support arrangements have been 
made which give the Government the supervision of the Company’s 
general policy and of the further development of the concession. 

(a) Production in Arabistan.—The Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s 
producing field is at Maidan-i-Nafttin 26-30 miles SSE. of Shushtar. 
At Maidan-i-Naftin an area of about 34 square miles was proved 
by 1918. The wells drilled here have so far given an abundant 
yield, and prospects of further development are good. Some 
promising areas have been found in the neighbourhood. A 10-in. 
pipe-line carries oil from the Maidan-i-Naftiin field to the refinery at 
‘Abbadan on the Shatt el“Arab. At the beginning of the war the 
‘Abbadan refinery had storage for 60,000 tons of crude oil and 50,000 
tons of refined oil; but the storage capacity has since been increased, 
and further considerable extensions were in progress at the end of 
1917. The native labour employed by the company is mainly Lur. 

There is some insignificant collection of oil by natives near Maidan- 
i-Nafttin, at Mesjid-i-Suleiman (where the wells are exploited by the 
Seyyids of Shushtar), and at Shardan near Ramuz. The oil thus 
obtained is used chiefly for anointing camels against the mange. 

(b) Production in Turkish Territory and in the Persian Province 
of Kirmanshah.—The places on Turkish territory where oil was 
more or less regularly obtained are Mandali (Neft Khaneh), Chiah 
Surkh, Abu Sarkal (near Taz Khurmatli), Kirkuk, and Kaiyara. 
There seems to have been some collection (possibly intermittent) 
of oil at Zakho. The Chiah Surkh and Neft Khaneh wells were in 
Persian territory until the delimitation of the frontier in 1914, when 
they were transferred to Turkey, the rights of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company in the ceded areas being preserved. On the Persian side 
of the present frontier, in the province of Kirmanshah, the Kurds 
collect: oil in places, e.g. at Imam Hasan E. of Khanikin. Up to 
1914 the Chiah Surkh wells were worked on a small scale by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The Turkish Government leased wells 
on its territory to contractors. Elsewhere than at Chiah Surkh oil 
was collected in skins and transported to local refineries by donkeys. 
There were stills, where refining was carried on by primitive pro- 
cesses, at Kirkuk, Taz Khurmatli, Mandali, and Kaiyara. Production 
was on a very small scale. The Mandali springs yielded about 500 
gallons a day; those at Kirkuk and Abu Sarkal about 130 and 150 
gallons respectively. (On the prospects of the Neft Khaneh field 
near Mandali see p. 60.) The oil produced was used for lighting, for 
lubrication, and as a medicine for camel-mange. 
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Pitch is obtained at Hit, where there are five bitumen springs, or 
groups of springs, four on the right bank of the Euphrates, one on 
the left. In 1909 four of these were being worked and were said to 
be capable of yielding altogether over 2,000 donkey-loads a day ; 
much less was actually collected. The methods of collection and 
preparation were primitive. The bitumen is used for pitching boats, 
bridges, floors, &c. Lack of transport has confined the sale of bitumen 
to the local Mesopotamian market. On the possibilities of the Hit 
district as an oil-producing area see p. 61. 

Miscellaneous. (a) Minor Handicrafts.—Pottery is manufactured 
throughout the country, though a certain amount is imported from 
abroad ; the pottery of Baghdad, very light and porous, is sold 
throughout Irak. Much matting is produced in Irak, especially by 
the marsh Arabs. A number of crafts are specially practised by the 
Persians of Irak, e.g. at Kazimain house-decorating and painting, and 
the manufacture of small objects of ivory, wood, and tortoise-shell. 
At Kerbela filigree work in the precious metals and engraving on 
mother-of-pearl are executed, and here and at Nejef are made rosaries 
and praying tablets which, like the inscribed shrouds mentioned 
above, find a sale among Shiah pilgrims. 

(b) Distilling.—Aragq is distilled at Qarareh three miles south of 
Baghdad, and an inferior quality is made at Hilla. In the first half- 
year of the British occupation of Baghdad the Government monopoly 
for the sale of arag in the city and surrounding districts brought in 
£16,000. The spirit is made from zehdi dates together with mastic, 
orange-peel, cardamoms, and other ingredients. 

(c) Dried Fruit.—There is a dried-fruit industry which is said to 
contain possibilities of development. 

(d) Milling is a fairly important industry in some towns, but 
modern machinery has not been used, except to a slight extent at 
Baghdad and Basra. 

(e) Wool-pressing is carried on at Baghdad, Basra, Kut el-Amara, 
and Amara. 

(f) Gypsum-mortar is manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Mahmidiyeh (between Baghdad and Museyib), and at Zobeir near 
Basra. 

(g) Collection of Salt.—Salt is collected for local use from some of the 
large fields of Irak and the Jezireh (see p. 58). The fields have been 
Turkish Government property, and the right of supplying the pro- 
duce to the larger towns was leased to contractors; otherwise the 
Arabs seemed to have helped themselves as they pleased. The 
produce of the fields in the Sairt district (south of Bitlis) was ex- 
ported to neighbouring vilayets. 
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(h) Collection of Galls: Digging of Liquorice.—Galls are collected 
by the tribes of the Kurdish hill-country and brought to market at 
Mosul, Rowanduz, and elsewhere. (On their export see p. 224.) New 
season galls begin to come into Mosul about the middle of July, 
and the supply continues until October. Good crops follow severe 
winters. 

On the distribution of the liquorice root see p. 64. In some parts 
of the country where liquorice grows (e.g. in Arabistan) it has been 
found impossible to gather the root owing to difficulties of labour 
and transport. Digging has taken place round Mosul and in Irak 
as far down as Kut el-Amara on the Tigris and Diwaniyeh on the 
Euphrates. Women’s labour is largely employed. The digging is 
carried on chiefly in winter. The root takes about four months to 
dry, and in the process loses about 60 per cent. of its weight. It is 
then hydraulically pressed into bales at Basra. (On its export see 
p. 224.) Messrs. MacAndrews, Forbes & Co., who have practically 
the whole industry in their hands, have been accustomed to lease the 
ground on which the root is dug, and have also paid a tax on it to 
the Turkish Government. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 


Baghdad and Basra 


Lurkish Currency.—Before the war the Turkish coinage in Irak 
was not enough for the needs of the country and had to be supple- 
mented by foreign coins, chiefly Indian and Persian. Since 1914 
the circulation of Turkish coins in the area occupied by the British 
has become unimportant, the principal currency being the Indian 
coinage and notes introduced by the Expeditionary Force. In April 
1917 it was reported that Turkish coinage had been practically 
eliminated, Turkish lirahs circulating in bazaars, but not to any 
great extent. 

The Turkish lirah, or pound (£T), has an intrinsic value of about 
18s. 03d., and before the war was ordinarily taken as approximately 
equivalent to 18s. The par of exchange was 110 per cent. (£T110= 
£100 sterling). 

In the calculation of sums of money the lirah is resolved into 
piastres. In Irak before the war there were several different 
valuations of the piastre, which were used in different kinds of 
transactions. There are no piastre coins, although, as will be seen, 
two kinds of piastre practically have equivalents in the coinage 
(see (c) and (f) below). The varieties of the piastre were as follows : 

(a) The ‘gold’ piastre, at 100 to the lirah. This was used for the 
payment of taxes and other transactions with State departments. 

(b) The mejidiyeh piastre, at 102-6 to the lirah. The Imperial 
Ottoman Bank kept its accounts partly in the gold piastre, partly in 
the mejidiyeh. 

(c) The silver or sagh piastre (also called mejidiyeh) at 108 to the 
livah. This is the piastre commonly used by merchants in transac- 
tions, partly owing to its close correspondence with the silver coin 
known as the qursh sagh (value about 2d.), partly for convenience of 
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calculation, 20 sagh piastres going to the mejidi, the principal silver 
coin (for which see below). 

(d) A piastre (sometimes also called mejidiyeh) at 103-5 to the 
lirah, used by merchants for some purposes, such as the keeping of 
wholesale accounts. 

(e) A piastre at 155 to the lirah, used at Basra in the date trade. : 

(f) The raij, or small, piastre (I), at 482 to the lirah. This is 
a quarter of the sagh piastre, and is used in retail trade. It corre- 
sponds to the nickel coin called mitlig ($d.). 

(g) The raij, or small, piastre (II), at 414 to the lirah. This 
is a quarter of the piastre at 103-5 (d above). 

The first four of the above-mentioned piastres were sometimes 
known as ‘big’ or ‘grand seigneur’ piastres. In quotations of 
prices the sagh piastre (occasionally denoted by the letters g. s. p.) was 
generally used. 

In the calculation of small sums the para is much used, 40 paras 
going to the sagh piastre. There are no pasa coins. \ 

A unit of computation used in the quotation of prices in the date 
market is the shami, equivalent to 5 gold piastres. There was for- 
merly a coin of this name with a nominal value of ten gold piastres, 
but having been reduced after the Russo-Turkish War to the value of 
5 gold piastres, which was less than the value of the metal contained 
in the coin, it was everywhere melted down, and has now altogether 
disappeared. 

There are five Turkish gold coins, of 5, 24, 1, $, and 4 livahs 
respectively. ven before the war the first two were very rarely 
seen, and the last infrequently. As has been mentioned above there 
is still a limited circulation of livahs; at the beginning of 1917 they 
were current at a greatly enhanced rate, about 10 per cent. above 
their rupee value. 

The principal coin is the mejidi or mejidiyeh. In cash transactions, 
where no special arrangement exists, 5-4 mejidis are reckoned to the 
luah. The value of the mejidi in terms of piastres is as follows : 


18-5 gold piastres. 

19 ~— mejidiyeh piastres at 102-6 to the livah. 
20 — sagh piastres at 108 to the livah. 

19-1 piastres at 103-5 to the livah. 

80 rat) piastres at 482 to the lirah. 

76-6 rai) piastres at 414 to the lirah. 


Before the war the mejidi was ordinarily reckoned as the equivalent 
of about 3s. 4d. of English money. 
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Other Turkish coins, with their approximate pre-war English 
values, are as follows: 


Ss d, 

1 Fulsain (5 Paras) . = oS 

2 Fulsain = 1 Qursh Raij or Mitliq = $ 
2 Mitliqgs = 1 Qamari = 1 
4 Mitliqgs = 1 Qursh Sagh : = 2 

5 Mitliqgs = 1 Ruba Bashlik or Abu. Khamseh. ad 24 ° 

8 Mitliqs = 1 Qurshain Sagh or Abu Thamaniyeh . = 4 
10 Mitliqgs = 1 Nasf Bashlik or Abu Ashreh = 5 
2 Nasf Bashliks = 1 Bashlik or Ruba sis : = 10 
2 Bashliks = 1 Nasf Mejidi = Ss 
2 Nasf Mejidis = 1 Mejidi sev AA 


Of these the fulsain and mitlig are nickel; the gamari, ruba bashlik, 
and nasf bashlik alloy, and the rest silver. Before the war the 4 and 
% bashlik were uncommon, and the others, except the mitlig, by no 
means plentiful. 

Turkish coins of the same nominal value may differ considerably 
in weight, &c. The distinction between ‘good > and ‘bad’ money 
varies locally: coins that would be considered ‘bad’ in some towns 
or districts will pass in others. At Baghdad lirahs and mejidis were 
assayed for local circulation by sarafs (see p. 206). 

Foreign Coinage in Irak wp to 1914.—The import of foreign ieee 
was legally forbidden, but in fact, the amount of Turkish coinage 
being inadequate, the use of foreign currencies was inevitable. 

Persian coinage was specially common, owing to the close com- 
mercial connexion between Irak and Persia and the great numbers of 
Persian pilgrims who visited the country. There was little Persian 
gold, but much Persian silver—the double gran (then about 8$d.), 
the gran (about 424d.), the half-qran, the quarter-gran, and the sittah 
Julus (about ad.). A Persian copper coin, erroneously called shahi 
(worth about -;.d.), was also used. 

There was a ‘large quantity of Indian silver in Irak, especially in 
Basra. Seizures of Indian coin, were occasionally made by the Turk- 
ish authorities. 

Some English, French, and Russian gold was in circulation. 

Foreign Currency since 1914.—The Expeditionary Force has been 
financed with Indian rupees (accompanied by proportionate amounts 
of small copper and nickel coins) and with Indian currency notes. 
These found immediate acceptance, the popularity of Indian notes 
being specially marked, and the currency of Irak is now predomi- 
nantly Indian. By April 1917 not only Turkish but Persian 
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coinage had been reduced to insignificance in the occupied area in 
southern Irak, though Persian coins had still a small circulation in 
bazaars. 

The English equivalents of Indian coins are as follows: 


1 Pie ‘ 5 = 4 Farthing. 
3 Pie ==1. Piece = id. 

4 Pice = 1 Anna = id. 

16 Annas = 1 Rupee . = Is. 4d. 

15 Rupees : =a 


Maria Theresa dollars (riyals, worth about 14 rupee) were imported 
from Aden and Masqat for the purchase of camels in Arabia. 

Exchange.—The rate of exchange for the livah was variable; it 
might fall as low as 1053 (£T1054 = £100 sterling) in the date season, 
and rise to 110 or higher in winter. The qrdn exchange also fluc- 
tuated (see further below, p. 287), but in their accounts merchants 
used a fictitious book-qran fixed at 34-4 to the lirah. The Baghdad 
money market was controlled by sarafs (compare p. 206). The 
money-changer’s business was made very lucrative by the number of 
different coinages in circulation. Merchants wishing to dispose of 
their foreign money usually purchased drafts allowing coins to return 
to the country of their origin, these drafts having a rate of their 
own different from that of the coinages. 


Mosul 
Mosul has a piastre of its own, the valuation of which is as. 
follows: / 
40 Mosul paras = 1 Mosul piastre. 
254 Mosul piastres = 1 mejidi. 
1375 Mosul piastres = 1 lirah. 


Arabistan 


Currency.—The following Persian coins were current in Arabistan 
before the war : 

The sryah pul, a copper coin of variable value ; it has been known 
to stand at 35, 3, and 4; of the gran at the same time in different 
parts of Arabistan, 

The shahi, nickel, =\, of the gran. 

The gamari, nickel, ;'5 of the qran. 

The qran or hagar (at Shushtar and Dizftl sometimes called riyal), 
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silver: value before the war about 4d. or 43d. (see below, under 
Exchange). 

The di hazar, silver, = 2 qrans. 

The following gold coins were rarely seen: the gold du hazar 
(passed at 34-4 qrans) ; the panj hazar (nominally 5 qrans, passed at 
103-11 grans); the ashrafi (nominally 10 qrans, passed at 203-22 
qrans). 

There are two units of calculation (not coins) in common use: the 
dinar, of which 1,000 go to the gran; and the tuman = 10 qrans. 
Fractions of grdans are generally expressed in gamaris or half-gamaris. 

Indian and Turkish coins, as well as Maria Theresa dollars, were 
also current. Recently the quantity of rupees in the country has 
greatly increased. 

Exchange.—The qrdn exchange has given serious trouble in the 
past few years. Before the war the exchange with the rupee was 
at the rate of 865-385 qrans to Rs. 100. Soon after the beginning of 
the war the gran depreciated, and the rate was 425 and more. Early 
in 1916 the gran began to appreciate, and the process continued 
rapidly throughout that year. In November 1916 the rate was 250 
in Arabistan; early in January 1917 it was less than 200. Then 
began a reaction, and in April 1917 the rate was about 260. 

The causes of the appreciation of the gran are obscure. Among 
them may be, first, the rise in the price of the silver ; secondly, the 
flooding of northern Persia with Russian paper money ; and thirdly, 
the curtailed coinage of new Persian currency due to the difficulty of 
importing silver. 

The appreciation was against the British interests, as mules and 
supplies were being purchased in south-western Persia for the Expe- 
ditionary Force in Mesopotamia, and were being paid for in grdns, 
which were being bought for the purpose in large quantities. In the 
course of 1916 the purchase of grams was suspended, and orders were 
issued that supplies were to be paid for, so far as possible, in rupees. 
The result has been a large increase in the number of rupees circu- 
lating in southern Persia. 


WEIGHTS 


Baghdad.—The standards of weights vary from place to place. 
Even at Baghdad, the commercial capital, there is much unnecessary 
complication. Two systems prevail: (a) Local, based on the Baghdad 
oke (huqgeh) of 8 lb. 12 oz. 8 dr. (b) Non-local, based on the Con- 
stantinople oke of 2 lb. 12 oz. 12 dr. 

(a) The scale of local weights is as follows: 
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I. CorrEsponpinc TO Enerish AVOIRDUPOIS 


English 
(avoirdupois). 
Turkish. 
lb. oz. dr. 

E } 
1 Ruba> sae Sh a), 4 eee 8 124 
1 Waqiyeh (= 4 Rubas) . . : : 2 3 2 
1 Huqgeh (= 4 Wagqiyehs) : ; At 8 12 8 
1 Charak (= 15 Huqgehs) - | 13 2 12 
1 Mann (= 4 Charaks) < : “4 52 11 0 
1 Wazneh (= 4 Manns) . : ‘ an 210 12 0 
1 Taghar (= 20 Waznehs) |) 45215 | 0 0 


The above are used for local produce and remain constant, whatever 
the substance weighed, 


II. Corresponpinec To ENGLISH GRAINS 


English. 
Turkish. 

Grains. 
1 Quirat or Hubba 3 : : ‘ : : 3093 
1 Dirham = 16 Qirats . : : : 5 : 495 
1 Mittiqal Baghdad = 15 Dirham ; : : 74t 
1 Mittiqal Ajami (for pearls only) = 22} Qirats. 695 
1 Chaki = 100 Mittiqal Baghdad : ; : 7425 


The foregoing scale is used at Baghdad for weighing precious 
metals and stones. 


(b) The non-local weights, corresponding to English avoirdupois, 
vary according to the commodity in question, these variations being 
due to the addition or subtraction of allowances customary in each 
case ; for example : 


Avoirdupois 

i. Gall-nuts. Eb. 0z,, drs 
Sold by kantars: 1 kantar = 2231 Constantinople 

okes. = 624.4 Bt 


(4 wagiyehs of 11 oz. 8 dr. each=1 Constantinople 
oke in the ease of this commodity.) 
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Avoirdupois 

ii. Wool, gums. Ib. oz. dr. 
Sold by maunds: 1 maund = 123 Constantinople 

okes = 3415 6 


(The Constantinople oke is also known as an 
astana in the case of this commodity.) 


li. Grain, vegetables, dates. 
Sold by waznehs: 1 wazneh = 78 Constantinople 
okes . : ; : F ° : «earl: 2.0 


iv. Wood, charcoal, peas. 

Sold by waznehs: 1 wazneh=50Constantinopleokes = 139 138 8 

(20 waznehs = 1 taghar in the case of wood and 
charcoal.) 

v. Metals, coffee, pepper. 

Sold by maunds: 1 maund = 6 Constantinople okes = 1612 8 
_ The French kilogram (= 2-2046 lb.) is used to a limited extent 
as an official measure under the name of huqqeh ashshari or decimal 
huqgeh, and 100 kilograms are treated in the case of grain as 
equivalent to 1 wagneh. Apothecaries also employ the French 
kilogram with its multiples and subdivisions. 

The result of the multiplication of standards is that there are, at 
least 2 kinds of waqiyeh, 3 of huqgeh, 2 of mann, 3 of wazgneh, and 2 of 
taghar in simultaneous use at Baghdad. 


Basra.—At Basra the local unit is a huqgeh of 2 lb. 12 oz., and 
the local wagiyeh = 24 huqgehs. ._Weighment is usually by maunds, 
but the number of huggehs to the maund varies somewhat as 
follows : 
(a) For grain, lime, wool, and skins : 
1 maund = 60 huqgehs. 

(b) For meat, provisions, and groceries : 
1 maund = 10 huqgehs. 

(c) For ghi: 
1 maund = 50 huqgehs. 


(d) For dates : . 
1 maund = 54 huqgehs. 


The Basra taghar, containing 1,200 huqgehs, is in practice regarded 
as the equivalent of 1$ ton. 
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The weights corresponding to English Troy, in use among gold- 
smiths and jewellers, are as follows : 


24 hubba = 1 miskal = 4 dwt. Troy. 


A Persian miskal, weighing 10 per cent. less than the Arabic or 
87 gr. Troy, is generally employed for pearls. 


Mosul.—Two scales of weights obtain at Mosul: 


lb. 
(a) Ordinary : avoirdupois 
1 Ogia =. 026 
1 Mosul oke = 16 ogias or 1. 6 Constantinople ‘ 
oke . ‘ = 4.53 
1 Wazneh or mun = 64 “Mosul okes or 10-6 
Constantinople okes : : : = 29.47 
1 Kantar = 20 waznehs == O59 


The above are used in weighing wool, mohair, galls, gum, grains, 
seeds, peas, beans, ghi, cheese, and flour. Meat, bread, vegetables, 
cream, &c., are sold by the local oke of 16 ogias in the bazaar. 


Ib. 
(b) Atari or grocers’ weights : avoirdupois 

1 Dirhem . : . = _ O07 
1 Ogia = 4 dirhems : : 4 : : = 0-28 
1 Oke = 12 ogias or 1-2 Constantinople oke . = 3-4 
1 Mun = 6 Mosul okes or 7-2 bitin ata 

okes . a = 20-4 
1 Kantar = 30 1 muns = 612 


Atari weights are used for sugar, metal, soap, indigo, dates, tea, 
nuts, spices, &c. ; but the Constantinople oke of 2 1b. 12 oz. 12 dr. is 
mostly employed by retail trades in imported articles. For local 
produce the Baghdad oke of 8 lb, 12 oz. 8 dr. is the usual medium, 

Troy weight has its counterpart at Mosul, as follows: 


gr. Troy 
I yvary : , : = 4 
1 Denk = 4 qirats ‘ : : = 2 | Ba 
1 Dram = 4 denks . 5 Ss 64 
1 Miskal = 14 dram SO) 


As at Baghdad, the Mosul apothecaries employ the French metric 
system. 
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Diarbekr.—The scale of weights in use at Diarbekr is as follows: 


lb. 
avoirdupois 
1 Oke = 400 dirhems = 2.82 
1 Batman = 6 okes . = i1G® 
1 Kantar or kile = 30 batmans . <= ily 


A kantar or kile at Mardin = 40 batmans, i.e. 676 Ib. The kuchek 
is zgth of a kile, equivalent accordingly to 3174 lb. at Diarbekr or 
423 lb. at Mardin. The terms nuyi for half an oke, and tukht for 
a quarter of an oke, are commonly used in the Diarbekr vilayet. 

Precious stones and gold are weighed as follows: 


1 Gud = 4 bugdehs. 
1 Miskal = 24 gids. 
(1 Miskal = 14 dram.) 


Arabistan.—The following weights are those which are in use in 
more than one or two trade centres: 
’ The Miskal, of which 973 (97-744) go to 1 lb. ; in use throughout 
the country. 

The Batman, or Man-i-Tabriz = 640 miskals = 6-5478 Ib. This is 


the unit of weight adopted by the Persian Imperial Customs, 


The Man-i-Shiraz = 720 miskals = 7-3662 lb. ; used to some extent 
in general trade. 

The Man-i-Shahi = 1,280 miskals = 18-095 lb. ; used in arranging 
transport on the Lynch Road. 

The Huqqgeh (Oke) el-Ahwaz = 2-87 lb.; used by the Euphrates 
and Tigris Steam Navigation Company on the Karin. 

The Kharwar or Khalwar = 100 batmans ; used in some places for 
estimating (but not for buying or selling) grain. 


Local weights are as follows: 


(a) Mohammareh. 

Man-i-Bazar = (nominally) 147-3 lb., consisting of 14 wagqiyehs of 
600 miskals each ; in practice variable. 

Man-i-Sif = (nominally) 159-6 lb., consisting of 26 wagiyehs of 
600 miskals each ; in practice variable. 

Man-i-Basra = 168 lb.; used in export trade. 

Taghar-i-Basri = 3,360 lb. ; employed also at Nazirl by European 
merchants. 

Kareh = about 14 ton (see below under Ahwaz); used for 
computing the date crop in the Shatt el-‘Arab. 
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(b) Ahwaz. 

Huqgeh el-Ahwaz = 2-87 Ib. 

Wagiyeh el-Ahwaz = 4-30 Ib. (13 huqgeh). 

Man-i-Shushtar = 15-478 Ib.; the standard weight for ordinary 
purposes (on its subdivisions see below). 

Man-i-Isma‘ili, or Simaini, = 392 Ib. (about); used for transac- 
tions in grain ; variable. 

Taghar el-Ahwaz = 20 Man-i-Isma‘ili. 

Kareh = 100 Man-i-Ismaili = about 14 ton. 


(c) Hawizeh. ~ 
Man-i-Hawizeh = 108-35 lb. (?). It is said to be equal to 7 man-i- 


Shushtar, but may be considerably less—26 Ahwaz huqgehs. 


(d) Digfil. 
Man-i-Dizfal = 16-969 lb. (on its subdivisions see below). 


(e) Shushtar. 
Man-i-Shushtar (sometimes called by Arabs Man-i-Khan) = 


15.478 lb. (on its subdivisions see below). 


(f) Fellahiyeh. 
Man-i-Fellahtyeh (or Man-i-Doraq) = 248 Ib. ; divided into 12 
local wagiyehs. 


(9) Hindiyan. 
Man-i-Hindtyan = 240 Ib. 
Man-i-Dih Mulla = 2473 1b.» 


(h) Jerrahi. 
Man-i-Khalfabad = 124 Ib.. 


(t) Ramuez. 
Man-i-Ramuz = 106 Ib. 


(j) Bandar Ma‘shur. 
1 Wagqiyeh = 1 Bushire Man = 73 Ib. 
16 Wagqiyehs = 1 Man-i-Khalfabad = 124 Ib. 
32 Wagqiyehs = 1 Man Hashim = 248 Ib. 
100 Man Hashim = 1 Kareh = 24,800 lb. 


The man at Dizftl, Shushtar, Nazirt, and perhaps elsewhere is 
divided as follows: 
4 Sanars = 1 Charak. 
2 Charaks = 1 Pashti. 
2 Pashtis = 1 Dahsi. 
4 Dahsis = 1 Man. 
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MEASURES 
Linear 
Baghdad.—Three systems prevail, each based upon a different 
dhara or ‘yard’. 


(a) The dhara Baghdad, or cubit of Baghdad, is the one most 
generally used for cotton cloths, &e. 


inches 
1 Dhara Baghdad = 4 charaks ; : = 293 
1 Charak = wi pce z ; : ‘ = tis 
1 Aqad aS 133 


(6) The dhara Haleb, or ‘cubit of ae is ee for silks or 
woollens. 


inches 
1 Dhara Haleb = 4 charaks = 91262 
1 Charak = 4 oe = 2 
1 Aqad . = ips 


(c) The dhara Shah is sed for measuring carpets or other dealings 
with Persians. 


inches 
1 Dhara Shah = 4 rubas or charaks = 42 
1 Ruba or Charak = 4 ioe = 105 
1 Agad . ; = 3 


British goods are measured in English yards, Continental goods in 
metres. It will be observed from the above tables that three different 
charaks of length obtain at Baghdad besides the charak of weight, and 
one ruba of length besides the ruba of weight. A mason’s cubit 
(mamar), equal to 314 in., is used chiefly by builders, and for land 
measurement. 

Basra.—The English yard of 36 in. is in general use, being known 
as dhara and subdivided into 16 agads. But the Aleppo dhara of 
27 in. is also employed. 

Mosul.—The dhara at Mosul measures 3123 in., being as elsewhere 
divided into 16 aqads. 

Diarbekr.—The dhara here measures 29-9 in. and is also called 
arshin. It is divided into 4 charaks or 16 qirehs, which latter would 
appear to be synonymous with agad. 

Arabistan.—The dhara (Persian zar) varies from 32 in. at Shushtar 
and Fellahtyeh to 37 in. at other places. The half-yard is called 
mim by Persians, or nuss by Arabs; the quarter-yard is called rub, or 
ruba, or charak. The charak is divided into 4 qirehs. 

Q 2 
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The Gaz-i-Shah measures 40-41 in. 

Piece-goods are measured by the English yard, or by the 
actual cubit (the length of a man’s forearm and hand), or by the 
double cubit (the distance from a man’s nose to the tip of his finger 
when the arm is extended). 


Distance 


In Turkey distances (except in so far as official measurements are’ 
made in kilometres) are calculated in hours. The official ‘hour’ 
may be taken as the equivalent of 34-4 miles. It therefore repre- 
sents a greater distance than can actually be covered in an hour 
under normal conditions by troops on the march; and it is more 
than the hour’s march of laden camels under any circumstances, or 
of other pack-animals on difficult ground (compare pp. 278-9). But 
‘camel hours’ and ‘ pack-animal hours’ are not infrequently used to 
estimate distance. 

In Persia the farsakh (Arabic saat) is used. The farsakh is 
theoretically 3-87 miles, but is actually variable, being taken as the 


equivalent of an ‘hour’. It may be considered to be about 33-4 
miles. 


Square Measure, applicable especially to Land 


Baghdad.—The commonest unit of land measurement is the 
Jaddan, which term is here defined as ‘the area which two men can 
cultivate’, or ‘a surface which can be completely sown with 500 
huqgehs of wheat and 700 huqgehs of barley’, in all 1,200 (Constanti- 
nople) huggehs. The Baghdad jfaddan is subdivided into donums, 
square jaribs, and square dharas (mamari), as follows : 


approximately 
1 Faddan = 200 donum atik ; = 444 acres. 
1 Donum atik = 1,600 sq. dhara mamari = 0-24 ,, 
1 sq, Dhara mamari ‘ = 6-53 sq. ft. 
or 
1 Faddan = 18 sq. Et = 444 acres. 
1 sq. Jarib . : <= 2:47 ,, 


The jarib is a measure of length, equal to 100 metres or 109 yards. 
In Khorasan N. of Baghdad there is a faddan of 518 donums or 
1231 acres, and on the Khalis canal one of 3840 donwms or 812 acres. 
The juft is the area which one yoke of oxen can plough, and it varies 
from 70 to 100 donwms (16-8 to 24 acres). 
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Basra.—For the purpose of land or surface measurement at Basra 
a dhara of nearly 19 in. is employed, and 64 dharas = 1 gusba (about 
‘10 ft. 25 in.). 20 sq. gusbas (2044 ft. x 204% ft.) = 1 jarib = 41,6841 
sq. feet = 0-95 acre. 

The jartb is also subdivided as follows: 


1 Jarib = 10 gifiz . 
1 Gifiz = 10 esbrans 41635. 3, 
1 Esbran 4163, 


The donum system meat as far as Mosul and Diarbekr. 


41,6844 sq. ft. 


Ul ll 


Arabistan.—The /faddan (Persian khish or, in the Hindiyan 
district, gao, a word used elsewhere on the Persian coast) is de- 
scribed as the area that can be ploughed during the ploughing 
season by one pair of bullocks, or needs 100 Shushtar mans (18 ewt.) 
of seed to sow it. 

The jarib is used in the Shatt el-‘Arab district. Like the Baghdad 
jarib it is about 25 acres, but is somewhat variable. It is described 
as accommodating 200 date-trees. 


Liquid Measure 


There is no standard measure for liquids, which are sold by the 
pot or bottle, the pots being of all sizes and the bottles generally 
reputed pints or quarts. 

Time 

The day is divided into 12 hrs., of which the 12th ends at sun- 
set, or rather 7 mins. after. Thus, when the sun sets at 6 p.m., 
7 o'clock by local time corresponds to 1 p.m. European style. Sun- 
set is the fixed point of reckoning for each day. 

At the March and September equinoxes 6 o’clock Turkish = noon. 

The Eastern custom of referring to a night or evening as part of 
the day pos Bae than the day preceding, is productive of 
much confusion : Monday night or evening means the night 
or evening era: eaaiday and “Monday (cf. our Christmas Eve, 
Easter Eve), not Monday evening in its current modern sense. 
‘Monday evening ’ according to European idiom must be described as 
the evening of the day of Monday. 

Turkish Reckoning of .Years.—Two years in use are to be distin- 
guished : 

(a) The Hejira year. This is the year of the Mohammedan Era, 
which is calculated from July 15, 622 a.p., the date of Mohammed’s 
flight from Mecca. 
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The Hejira year is lunar, consisting of 12 months and of 364 or 
355 days. Every odd month (Ist, 3rd, &c.) has 30 days, and every 
even one 29, except in leap years, when the last month has 30 days. 
The Mohammedan cycle contains 30 years, in which the leap years 
are the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, and 
29th. 

To find the Christian year in which a given Hejira year begins :— 
Multiply the Hejira year by 2-977 ; divide the product by 100, and de- 
duct the quotient from the Hejira year ; add to the result 621-569, and 
the result will be the Christian year in which the Hejira year begins. 

To find the Hejira year which begins in a given Christian year :— 
Subtract 622 from the Christian year ; multiply the result by 1.0307: 
cut off the last two decimals and add -46; if there is no surplus 
decimal the result will be the Hejira year; if there is a surplus 
decimal the result will need the addition of 1. 

. 1st Moharrem (the first day of the Mohammedan year), 1337 a.u. 
= 7th October, 1918 a.v. 

1st Moharrem, 1338 a.H. = 26th September, 1919 a. pn. 

(6) The financial year. ‘This is an official year used in the Turkish 
Empire for financial and other administrative purposes. It was 
introduced in 1789, and was intended to correspond with the 
Orthodox year, which is used in Russia and in other countries 
where the Greek Orthodox Church has been established. It begins 
on March 1st of the Orthodox year, or on March 14th of our year. 

The Turkish financial year 1834 began on March 14th, 1918. 

The Turkish financial year 1335 will begin on March 14th, 1919. 

Persian Reckoning of Years.—'Two years are in use: 

(a) The Hejira year described above. 

(b) The financial year, which is solar and begins on March 21st of 
our year, 


CHAPTER XIV 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT 


Main lines of communication—Railways—Roads and road transport—Water- 
ways and river transport—Telegraphs and telephones. 


Main Lines or ComMuNIcATION 
A. From ture Persian Gutr to Bagupap or NortHern ARABISTAN 


I. From the Persian Gulf to Baghdad 


Basra is the gate of Irak on this side, and the routes from the Gulf 
to Baghdad may be divided into the approach from the Gulf to 
Basra and the lines of communication between Basra and Baghdad. 


(a) Approach to Basra from the Gulf. 

The Shatt el“Arab (Fao—Basra, about 67 miles by river ; Bom- 
bay—Basra, about 1,620 miles; Aden—Basra, about 1,970 miles ; 
Plymouth—Basra via Suez and Aden, about 6,340 miles). 

The Shatt el-“Arab waterway is at present the only important line 
of communication between the Gulf and Basra. It is navigable by 
ocean-going steamers, but the bar at its mouth is not passable for 
vessels drawing more than about 20 ft. Measures are being taken to 
deepen the channel by dredging (see further below, p. 280). 

Before the war there was no port accommodation for sea-going 
steamers, which anchored in mid-stream, and received their cargoes 
by means of baghalahs (country boats). 

At Magil (5 miles above Ashar Creek and the Turkish custom- 
house) there is 14 mile of river-bank suitable for the construction 
of deep-water wharves. Here wharves capable of accommodating 
ocean-going steamers have already been built. 

[Some years before the war Koweit was considered as a possible 
terminus for the proposed continuation of the Baghdad Railway to the 
Gulf. Koweittown is about 110 miles from Basra, from which it is 
separated by desert. It lies on the SE. side of Koweit Bay, which 
is about 20 miles long and about 10 miles broad. Vessels anchor in 
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the bay 1-3 miles from the shore and landing is by boat. The 
opinion that Koweit might be made the port of Irak seems to 
have been connected with an exaggerated idea of the difficulty of 
making the Shatt el-Arab accessible to ships drawing more than 
20-21 ft. It appears that the construction of the harbour works 
needed to make Koweit a well-equipped port would be exceedingly 
costly. (On the nature of the coast between Koweit and the Shatt 
el-‘Arab see p. 29.) It appears that vessels of 20-25 ft. draught and 
450 ft. length can navigate the Khor “Abdallah and Khor eth-Tha‘alab 
up to the Umm Qasr creek, which is about 40-45 miles across the 
desert from Basra. See Vol. II, Routes I, C, 23a and b. | 


(b) Communications between Basra and Baghdad. 

The line of through communication between Basra and Baghdad 
at present follows the Tigris, as on the Euphrates there is no through 
waterway from Basra to northern Irak that is practicable for large 
river-craft at all seasons. But the extension of the Baghdad Railway 
to Basra was planned to follow the line of the Euphrates, keeping to 
the edge of the Arabian Desert past the marshes of southern Irak. 

(i) Tigris line. 

(1) River-route (500 miles). This route is practicable at all seasons 
for craft drawing 84 ft. See further pp. 280-2. 

(2) Land communications. Railways: Basra—Amara, 112 miles, 
metre gauge. 

Kut—Baghdad (about 105 miles ?), metre gauge. 

Road (about 350 miles): since 1915 there has been a good deal of 
road-construction along the banks of the Tigris, and it seems that 
light motors can now pass in the dry season from Basra to Baghdad. 

(ii) Huphrates line. 

(1) River-route (Basra--Hindiyeh Barrage, about 400 miles). 
Practicable in high water for steamers drawing about 4 ft., but in 
low water only small craft can pass the shallows between Kurna and 
Nasirlyeh and on the Bahr-i-Shinafiyeh. See further pp. 282-4. 

(2) Land communications. Railway : Basra—Nasirtyeh, 141 miles, 
metre gauge ; along the border of the Arabian Desert. 

[The extension of the Baghdad Railway was designed before the 
war to pass by Museyib, Kerbela, and Nejef, and thence along the 
edge of the desert to Basra. | 

Caravan-routes and roads: Basra—Baghdad via Nejef, about 
420 miles; via Hilla, about 370 miles. Before the war the only 
roads on this line that were of much importance were those from 
Nejef and Hilla to Baghdad. 


Basra—Niasiriyeh (140 miles). Desert route along southern side 
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of the Kuphrates khor. Passable for wheeled traffic (including light 
motor-lorries) except when the floods are out round Khamisiyeh and 
Nasirtyeh. 

Nasirlyeh—Nejef (170 or 145 miles). Either by edge of Arabian 
Desert throughout, or by desert-edge to Qasr Rahim and then across 
Bahr-i-Nejef when dry. Easy desert route, not known to ke passable 
for wheels. 

Nasiriyeh—Hilla via Samaweh (170 miles). Tracks along Hilla 
branch probably not at present passable for wheels. 

_ Nejef—Baghdad via Kerbela and Museyib (110 miles). Before 
the war this was an unmetalled road passable for carriages and light 
motors in dry weather and unless interrupted by severe floods, 
except at the pontoon bridge over the Euphrates at Museyib. The 
road was much used by pilgrims to Kerbela and Nejef. 

Hilla—Baghdad (60 miles). Railway (4ft. 84in.). Road passable 
for carriages and light motcrs in dry weather and if not interrupted 
by floods: it joins the Museyib—Baghdad road about 30 miles from 
Baghdad. 


II. Krom the Persian Gulf to Northern Arabistan 


Up to Ahwaz-Naziri the river-route is the only one of importance. 


_ (a) River-route. 

(i) From Fao to Ahwaz-Naziri rapids, by Shatt el-~Avab and 
Kartn. 

Fao—Abbadan (A.P.O. Co.’s oil-refinery and terminus of pipe- 
line), 31 miles ; Fao—Mohammareh, 46 miles (Basra—Mohammareh, 
22 miles); Mohammareh—Nazizi, about 110 miles. 

On the Shatt el-“Arab see p. 280. The Mohammareh anchorage 
for ocean-going vessels is in that river. 

The Karan up to Nazirl is navigable for vessels of 5-6 ft. draught 
except in low water, when vessels drawing 34 ft. may find difficulty 
within 20 miles of Naziri. The Ahwaz-Naziri rapids practically block 
navigation. Goods are unloaded at Naziri, and transported by tram 
to a point above the rapids, about 14 mile upstream. 

(ii) Ahwaz—Shaleili (about 70 miles). Hy 

Practicable for shallow-draught steamers. Shaleili is on the Ab-- 
Gargar branch of the Karin about 74 miles below Shushtar, and 
4-5 miles above Dar-i-Khazineh, whence a cart-road leads to Maidan- 
i-Naftin. 
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(b) Land communications. 

The alluvial plains along the lower Karun can be traversed easily, 
when dry, by pack-animals and light carts, but become impracticable 
after heavy rain or when the floods are out. 

When the ground is dry light motors can travel from Marid, on 
the left bank of the Karin 8 miles above Mohammareh, to Ahwaz 
(58 miles) ; from Ahwaz to Shushtar (65 miles), crossing the Ab-i- 
Gargar by the Band-i-Qir boat-bridge; and from Ahwaz to Shush 
(75 miles). 

From Ahwaz to the Maidan-i-Naftun oil-field there are two roads : 

(i) Via Band-i-Qir and Dar-i-Khazineh (82 miles) ; a cart-track, but 
at Dar-i-Khazineh where the Ab-i-Gargar is crossed there is neither 
bridge nor ford. 

(ii) Via Abgungi (about 69 miles) ; passable for carts to Abgungi, 
thence a good pack-road. Water scarce from mile 24, where the 
track leaves the Karan. 


B. From tur Drrecrion or Syria to BAgHpAD 


As the Syrian Desert (see p. 21) is a bar to direct communication 
between Irak and southern or central Syria, the main routes to 
Baghdad on this side enter Mesopotamia in the upper part of the 
middle Euphrates valley. Two sets of routes may be distinguished : 
those which having entered the Euphrates valley follow it down to 
Fellajeh W. of Baghdad, and those which strike across upper 
Mesopotamia and pass round by Mosul. To the first of these groups 
belong the road and river-routes from Aleppo to Baghdad via the 
Euphrates valley ; to the second belongs the line of communication 
already partly covered by the Baghdad Railway (Aleppo—Jerablas— 
Nisibin—Mosul—Samarra—Baghdad). 

[Distances from Aleppo or Damascus to the Syrian coast are: 

Aleppo— Alexandretta, by rail (via Toprak Qal‘ah), 185 miles. 

Aleppo—Suedia, by road, 89 miles. 

Aleppo—Latakiyeh, by road, 100 miles. 

Aleppo—Tripoli, by rail, via Homs, 188 miles. 

Damascus—Beirut, by rail, via Rayak, 92 miles. 

Damascus—Haifa, by rail, via Derat, 178 miles. | 


I. The Euphrates Valley Routes 
(a) Aleppo—Baghdad. | 
(i) Land-route, 
Aleppo—Baghdad road (527 miles)-via Meskeneh (57 miles), Deir 
ez:Zor (205 miles), Anah (840 miles), Hit (424 miles), Fellaijeh 
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(488 miles). The Euphrates is crossed by a boat-bridge at Fellajeh. 
The road is practicable for motor-traffic. Railway: Fellajeh— 
Baghdad (4 ft. 84in.); and line under construction from Fellajeh up 
Euphrates valley. 

(ii) Réver-route. 

Meskeneh (57 miles by road from Aleppo)—Fellijeh, 570 miles. 

Jerablas (74 miles by rail from Aleppo)—Fellijeh, 650 miles. 

Birijik (about 80 miles by road from Aleppo)—Felltjeh, 590 miles. 

Apart from a few occasions on which shallow-draught steamers or 
motor-launches have made the journey between Meskeneh and 
Fellijeh, this route has been used by shakhtwrs, which navigate 
downstream only, and are towed back empty. See further p. 286 
and p. 292. 


(b) Damascus—Baghdad via Tadmor and Deir ez-Zor (about 
610 miles), 

From Damascus to Deir ez-Zor (about 290 miles) there is a fairly 
easy and well-watered route across desert or steppe. From Deir 
ez-Zor the Aleppo—Baghdad road is followed. 

{Until 1912 a camel-post used to follow a direct route across the 
desert between Damascus and Hit; but this route, owing to scarcity 
of water, is suitable only for riding-camels. Damascus—Baghdad wa 
Hit, about 490 miles. | 


II. Routes from Aleppo to Baghdad via Mosul 

In the past the usual caravan-route from Aleppo to Mosul avoided 
the steppes of the Jezireh, principally because of their insecurity ; 
between the Euphrates and Mardin it made a détour to north by 
Diarbekr, and again between Nisibin and Mosul it passed east of the 
Tigris by Jeziret-ibn“Omar and Zakho. Similarly the main land- 
route from Mosul to Baghdad skirted the edge of the Kurdish hills 
by Erbil, Altun Képrii, Kirkuk, and Kufri, and avoided the shorter 
way by the Tigris valley, which from a few miles below Mosul down 
to Tekrit was empty of settled inhabitants and was dominated by 
the Shammar. 

In recent times the shorter ways between Aleppo and Mosul and 
between Mosul and Baghdad have been coming into use, and the trace 
of the Baghdad Railway does not follow the détours above mentioned. 


(a) Line of the Baghdad Railway (Aleppo—Baghdad, about 640- 
650 miles by rail and road). 

(i) Aleppo—MNisibin. By rail, about 277 miles; via Jerablis 
(Euphrates bridge ; 74 miles) and Ras el-‘Ain (208 miles). 
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(ii) Nisibin—Mosul. By direct road across steppe (via Demir 
Kapu Khan and Kesik Képrii ?), passable for motors in dry weather, 
about 180 miles. Water scarce in summer; it appears that wells 
have lately been sunk at some of the halting-places. Railway con- 
struction in progress. nan 

(iii) Mosul—Samarra. By road, on right bank of Tigris, passable 
for motors, about 165 miles. (Railway under construction; see p. 263.) 

By river, about 190 miles. Keleks (large rafts on inflated skins) 
navigate downstream only, taking 24-11 days: see further p. 287. 

(iv) Samarra—Baghdad. By rail, 74 miles. 

By river, 105 miles. Keleks take 1-4 days. Steamers drawing - 
about 4 ft. can ascend to Samarra in a high river: see further 
p. 287., 


(b) Caravan-route via Diarbekr, Mardin, Mosul, and Kirkuk (750- 
800 miles by road). 

This route has a number of variations between Aleppo and Mosul. ~ 

(i) Aleppo—Diarbekr (250-230 miles). Passable for wheels. The 
Euphrates has been usually crossed at Birijik (by ferry), but in the 
years preceding the war more southerly crossings (Jerablis, Tel 
Ahmar) were coming into use for caravans bound for Urfeh. From 
Birijik there is a road to Severek and Diarbekr via Hovek ; another 
route passes by Urfeh and joins the more direct road between Hovek 
and Severek. Aleppo—Diarbekr via Birijik and Urfeh, about 
250 miles; via Birijik and Hovek, about 230 miles; via Jerablus and 
Urfeh, 240 miles ; via Tel Ahmar and Urfeh, about 235 miles. 

[From Urfeh a direct route leads to Mardin by Veiran Shehr (about 
110 miles). This is about 65 miles shorter than the détour from 
Urfeh to Mardin via Diarbekr, but the road is not practicable through- 
out for wheels; it is in parts poorly supplied with water, and as it 
leads through the Milli country it is insecure. | 

(ii) Diarbekr—Mosul. 

(1) Land-route via Nisibin. 

Diarbekr—Nisibin via Mardin (95 miles). Road passable for wheels, 

[A Decauville Railway is reported to run from Tel Helif (on the 
Baghdad Railway about 24 miles W. of Nisibin) in the direction of 
Diarbekr. It appears to have reached a point some miles on the 
Diarbekr side of Mardin. 

There is a broad-gauge line from Derbesiyeh Station (on the 
Baghdad Railway between Ras el-Ain and Tel Helif; see p, 262 below) 
to a point a few miles 8. of Mardin. 

From Diarbekr a pack-road leads across the Tur Abdin by Midiat 
to Jeziret-ibn-“Omar. It is about 140-145 miles by this route from 
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Diarbekr to Jeziret-ibn-‘Omar, or 20-15 miles shorter than by the 
route via Nisibin. | 

Nisibin—Mosul (170-130 miles). 

On the direct route from Nisibin to Mosul via Demir Kapu Khan 
{about 180 miles) see above, p. 252, B IT (qa) (ii). 

There is a caravan-route from Nisibin to Mosul via Jeziret-ibn- 
‘Omar (bridge over Tigris), Zakho (bridge over Khabar), and the 
Zakho Pass across the Jebel Abyadh to Mosul (170 miles), It is not 
passable for wheels throughout. 

Another route goes by Feishkhabtr (ferry over Tigris) and joins 
the Zakho—Mosul road at Simel (total distance about 145 miles). 
This is passable for wheels between Nisibin and Feishkhabar. 

(2) River-route. 

About 335 miles. Downstream kelck traffic only. Rafts are said 
to take 4-20 days. 

(i11) Mosul—Baghdad. 

On the direct route by the right bank of the Tigris (about 240 
miles) see above, p. 252, B II (a) (iii)-(iv). 

Route via Erbil, Altun Koprii, Kirkuk, and Kufri (about 295 miles). 
Passable for wheels. Before the war wheeled vehicles had to be 
ferried across the Zabs. The Turks have now a temporary bridge 
on the Great Zab, and apparently another on the Lesser Zab. The 
stone bridge over the latter river at Altun Képrii is impracticable for 
vehicles. 

From this route branch roads leading to the Kurdish highlands 
and across the Persian frontier. See pp. 274-5 below. 


(c) Aleppo—Mosul via Deir ez-Zor, Tel es-Sawwar (or Shedadi), 
‘Ain el-Ghazal (or Beled Sinjar), and Tel A‘far. About 400 miles. 
The route by Tel es-Sawwar and ‘Ain el-Ghazal is passable for light 
wheeled vehicles. The Aleppo—Baghdad road is followed down the 
Euphrates valley to Deir ez-Zor, where there is a stone bridge across 
the river, believed to have been completed since the war. There are 
ferries across the Khabar at Tel es-Sawwar and Shedadi. Water is 
scarce in summer on the steppe between the Euphrates and Tigris. 

[Damascus—Mosul via Deir ez-Zor, about 600 miles. Compare 
B I (b) above. | 


C. From tur Drrecrion or ANATOLIA AND ARMENIA 


The ranges of the Taurus here form a barrier across which there 
are at present only a few routes of any importance. 
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I. Routes from Anatolia entering Mesopotamia on the side 
of the Euphrates 

(a) The line of the Baghdad Railway. Haidar Pasha—Baghdad, 
about 1,520 miles. The railway had not been completed at the 
beginning of 1918. 

(i) Haidar Pasha—Jerablis via Konia and Aleppo, 950 miles. 
Baghdad Railway. At the end of 1917 the tunnels in the Taurus 
south of Kara Punar (645 miles from Haidar Pasha) were apparently 
not yet pierced for standard gauge, but a narrow-gauge line was 
working here. There was a motor-road across the gap in the 
standard-gauge line (Kara Punar—Geldek ?). 

(ii) Jerablas—Nisibin ; by railway, about 200 miles. 

(iii) Nisibin—Samarra via Mosul; by road, passable for motors, 
about 300 miles (for railway N. of Samarra see p. 263) ; or by river 
from Mosul, see p. 287. 

(iv) Samarra—Baghdad ; by railway, about 74 miles. 


(b) By the Baghdad Railway and the Euphrates valley. 

(i) By railway to Jerablis, and thence by river to Felltijeh 
(Jerablis—Felltjeh, 650 miles, 12-45 days by shakhtiir; compare 
pp. 251, 286). 

(ii) By railway to Aleppo and thence by road via Meskeneh and 
the Euphrates valley to Felluijeh (Aleppo—Baghdad, 527 miles; 
compare pp. 251, 286). 


(c) Adana—Jerablis or Meskeneh, by road. There may be now 
communication for wheeled traffic between Adana and Killis or 
Aleppo via the Hasan Beyli Pass in the Amanus. From Killis to 
Jerablis there was before the war a pack-road that could easily have 
been made passable for wheels ; and from Aleppo to Meskeneh there 
is a motor-road. 

| Before the war there was a road from Adana to Birijik via the 
Baghcheh Pass in the Amanus and ‘Aintab (about 170 miles). It was 
not passable for wheels in the Amanus. | 


(ad) From the direction of Malatia there appears to be a moderately 
easy way across the Taurus by Pelvereh and the valley of the Aq Su. 
This is followed by the route from Malatia to Mar‘ash (before the war 
a half-completed chaussée) and to ‘Aintab (via Belveren or Mar‘ash), 
Killis, and Aleppo ; from which places the Euphrates is easily acces- 
sible by roads which either are passable for wheels or could easily be 
made so (e.g. Mar‘ash—Samsat (Euphrates ferry) —Urfeh ; ‘Aintab— 
Birijik ; ‘Aintab—Jerablis ; Killis—Jerablts ; Aleppo— Meskeneh). 

[From Albistan to Mar‘ash, and from Malatia to Adiaman (in the 
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direction of Samsat), and to Kiakhta (in the direction of Gerger), 
there are more or less difficult tracks for pack-animals. 

From Kharput to Gerger and Samsat along the Euphrates there is 
only a difficult mountain-track. 

The Euphrates is not ordinarily used as a waterway from Armenia 
to Mesopotamia, since, though downstream navigation by keleks is 
possible from Erzingan on the Frat Su, and from a point 8 or 4 hours 
above Palu on the Murad Su, there are difficult and dangerous rapids 
in the stretch where the river breaks through the Taurus, between 
_ Kumur Khan and Chunkush ferry. | 


II. Routes crossing the Taurus between the Euphrates and Lake Van 


In the Taurus ranges between the Euphrates and Lake Van there 
are two principal gates giving access to Mesopotamia from the north, 
the Arghana Pass north-west of Diarbekr and the Bitlis Pass north- 
east of Diarbekr. Besides these there are a number of other ways 
across the mountains, of which the most important appear to be 
Mush—Hazro or Zokh via the Kulp valley and the Chabakchur 
plain—Lijjeh via Pechar. 

Of the main routes which enter our area in this region all but one 
meet at Diarbekr. The exception is the route from Biths to Mosul 
via Sairt and Jeziret-ibn-“Omar. 

The distances to Baghdad given below under routes (a)-(e) are 
calculated by Diarbekr, Mardin, Nisibin, and the trace of the Baghdad 
Railway. Compare B II (0) ii and (a) ii-iv. 


(a) Sivas—Diarbekr via Malatia, Kharput, and the Arghana Pass 
(290 miles). Chaussée. 

[ Sivas--Baghdad, about 760 miles. 

Samsun—Sivas—Baghdad, about 980 miles. 

Angora—Sivas—Baghdad, by Angora—Sivas chaussée, about 
1,040 miles; by a more direct route between Angora and Vozgad, 
on which a narrow-gauge railway has been begun, about 1,010 miles. | 


(b) Kaisarieh—Diarbekr via Albistan, Malatia, Kharput, and the 
Arghana Pass (about 340 miles). Road, passable for wheels except 
between Albistan and Malatia. 

[Kaisarich—Baghdad, about 810 miles. | 


(c) Erzerum—Diarbekr via Mush, Bitlis, Ziyaret Walz el-Qur’ani, 
Zokh, the Batman Bridge, and Farqtn (about 300 miles). From Mush 
to Bitlis passable for wheels; from Bitlis to Ziyaret Waiz el Qur’ani 
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pack-road, difficult before the war. From Ziyaret Waiz el-Qur’ani 
to Diarbekr there is an unfinished chaussée. From Zokh to Diarbekr 
there is a route via the Desht-i-Keri and Ermi, which is about 
20 miles shorter than that by the Batman Bridge and Farqin ; but 
the ford by which it crosses the Batman is impassable in flood. 

{ Erzerum—Baghdad, about 770 miles. | 


(d) Erzerum—Diarbekr via Mush and Hazro (about 230 miles). 
It was reported in 1916 that a road for wheels was under construc- 
tion between Mush and Hazro; this may follow the Kulp valley 
route, which before the war was a mule-track. 

| Erzerum—Baghdad, about 700 miles. | 


(e) Erzerum—Diarbekr via Oghnat, the Chabakchur plain, and 
Lijjeh (about 200 miles). This was not passable for wheels before 
the war, but was used as asummer-route by mule-caravans. During | 
the war it has been followed by infantry. 

| Erzerum—Baghdad, about 670 miles. | 


(f) Bitlis—Mosul via Sairt and Jeztret-ibn-“Omar (about 220 
miles). This road, which passes by the Bitlis, Bohtan, and Tigris 
valleys to Jeziret-ibn-Omar, was not passable for wheels before the 
war. On the roads from Jeziret-ibn“Omar to Mosul see p. 258. 
Approximate distances to Baghdad by this route to Mosul and thence 
by Samarra are: 

Erzerum—Baghdad, about 615 miles. 

Trebizond—Erzerum—Baghdad, about 550 miles. 

[Less important routes across the Taurus between the Euphrates 
and Lake Van are the mule-tracks from Palu to Haini and Lijjeh, 
and track (not passable for wheels, but apparently fairly easy for 
pack-animals) from Kharput to Chermuk via Pusherto (for Severek 
or Diarbekr). 

East of Lake Van the very difficult mountain-country of central 
Kurdistan is crossed by no important route from eastern Armenia. 
The track from Van to Mosul via Bash Qal‘ah, Julamerk,and Amadiyeh 
is in parts very difficult even for pack-animals, | 


D. From tue Perstan Puarrau to MrsorotamMIA AND ARABISTAN 


Mesopotamia and Arabistan are separated from the Persian plateau 
by a barrier of mountains which greatly impedes communication. 
By far the most important approach on this side is the route from 
Kirmanshah to Baghdad, which runs through the depression in the 
barrier by Qasr-i-Shirin and Khanikin, 


‘ 
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I. Kirmanshah—Baghdad via Khanikin 


About 220 miles. A great trade-route. Railway, Baghdad—Khani- 
kin, about 94 miles; metre gauge. Road passable for wheels, except 
after heavy snow or rain in winter. 

[Tabriz—Baghdad via Bijar, Sain Qal‘ah, and Kirmanshah, about 
565 miles. This follows the main caravan-route-from Tabriz to 
Kirmanshah, which is passable for camel-transport, and has been 
used by Persian artillery. 

Tabriz—Baghdad via Sakiz, Senna, and Kirmanshah, about 
530 miles. 

Tehran— Baghdad via Hamadan and Kirmanshah, about 520 miles. 
Passable for wheels except after heayy snow or rain in winter. | 


Il. Routes North of the Main Kirmanshah—Baghdad Road 


None of these is passable for wheels throughout. The principal are: 


(a) Urmia—Mosul via Ushnu, Jildigan, Shinawa (Lahjan plain), 
the Giru-i-Sheikh Pass, Rayat, Rowanduz (about 220 miles). From 
Shinawa to Rowanduz (about 90 miles from Mosul) and perhaps as 
far as Baba Chichek (about 63 miles from Mosul) this route is fit for 
pack-animals only, and is liable to be blocked by snow in winter. It 
was used for a move on Urmia by Khalil Bey in the summer of 1915. 

[The road from Ushnu to Rowanduz by the Kelishin Pass is some 
16-20 miles shorter than that by the Giru-i-Sheikh Pass, but it is 
more difficult. 

Tabriz—Mosul via Ushnu and Rowanduz, about 315 miles. 

Tabriz—Mosul via Stij Bulag, Shinawa, and Rowanduz, about 
300 miles. | 


(6) Urmia—Raniyeh (for Altun Képrii and Baghdad, or Erbil and 
Mosul) via Ushnu, Jildigan, the Lahjan plain, the Wazneh Pass, 
and Derbend (about 150 miles). Between the Lahjan plain and 
Raniyeh this route is fit for pack-animals only. Liable to be blocked 
by snow in winter. 

[Raniyeh—Baghdad via Altun Képrii and Kufri, about 270 miles ; 
passable for wheels, or could be made so without difficulty. 

Raniyeh—Baghdad via Altun Képri, the Lesser Zab, and Tigris. 
By road to Altun Képrii (about 65 miles), and thence by kelek. 

Raniyeh—Mosul via Erbil, about 115 miles ; passable for wheels. | 


(c) Banah—Raniyeh via Ser Desht (about 185 miles). Pack-road 
from Ser Desht (mile 35). 


MES, I R 
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(2) Banah—Suleimaniyeh (for Mosul or Baghdad), ? 75 miles. 
Pack-road, used by infantry in the winter of 1916-17. : 

[Suleimaniyeh—Baghdad via Kirkuk and Kufri, about 255 miles. 
Fit for wheels throughout if the report (May 1918) of the recent 
improvement of the Suleimaniyeh—Kirkuk road is correct. 

Suleimaniyeh— Baghdad via Zagirmeh Pass and Kufri, about 
190 miles. Pack-road from Suleimaniyeh to Kufri (70 miles) ; 
Kufri—Baghdad, passable for wheels. 

Suleimaniyeh—Mosul via Kirkuk, about 175 miles. Passable for 
wheels, perhaps throughout, at any rate from Kirkuk. | 


(ec) Senna—Suleimaniyeh via Penjevin (about 140 miles). Pack- 
road. 


(f) Senna—Suleimaniyeh via Tavala. Pack-road, reported to be 
used by an annual caravan from Suleimaniyeh to Tabriz. 


(g) Kirmanshah—Suleimaniyeh via Halebjeh (about 170 miles). 
Pack-road. 


III. Routes South of the Main Kirmanshah—Baghdad Road 


Between the main Kirmanshah—Baghdad route and the Persian 
Gulf the least difficult part of the mountain-barrier seems to lie 
somewhat west of a direct line between Khurramabad and Dizfal. 
It is traversed by the routes mentioned under (c) below. 


(a) Kirmanshah—Baghdad via Mandali (about 215 miles), Pack- 


road diverging from main route at Khorasabad about 46 miles from 
Kirmanshah. 


-(b) Kirmanshah—Kut el-Amara via Deh Bala (200 miles). This 


route, which leads through the Pusht-i-Kth, is suitable for pack- 
transport only. 


(c) Khurriamabad—Dizfal (115-175 miles). There are a number 
of routes suitable for pack-transport between these places, the easiest 
of which appear to be that by Ab-i-Sard, Valmian, and Ab-i-Tirada 
(152 miles, making a détour to west, but keeping east of the Kashgan 
river), and the longer détours by Pul-i-Madian Rud and Pul-i-Kurr-o- 
Dukhtar or Pinjreh (165 or 175 miles). There is a fairly direct 
‘caravan-route via Ab-i-Sard, Ser-i-Gul, and Ab-i-Tirada (115 miles). 

- On the projected railway from Mohammareh to Khurramabad via 
Dizftl see p. 267, 
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(a) Isfahan—Ahwaz (Lynch Road) via Kavarukh, Di Pulan, and 
Malamir (about 295 miles). Pack-road, very difficult on a section of 
about 100 miles through the Bakhtiyari mountains, The Bazuft 
and Karin rivers are crossed by suspension bridges (steel wire and 
iron) built by Messrs. Lynch. 

A new and considerably easier alignment for a road from Isfahan 
to the Arabistan plains has recently been discovered. It lies some 
way S. of the Lynch Road, than which it is about 20 miles longer. 
Tt is believed that the construction of a motor-road on this line 
would not be difficult. 


(e) Shiraz—Ahwaz via Behbehan (about 300 miles). From Shiraz 
to Behbehan there is a track for pack-caravans which is not much 
used on account of the insecurity of the country. From Behbehan 
to Ahwaz there is a route via Ramuz passable for wheels when the 
ground is dry. 


(f) Bushire—Ahwaz via Beni Ismail or Bandar Dilam and Deh 
Mulla (? about 260 miles). This route lies over a plain throughout 
its course. It seems that when the ground is dry it would be pass- 
able for wheels with some improvement at nullahs and the bridging 
of the Hindtyan and Jerrahi rivers. 


(g) Bushire—Mohammareh via Beni Ismail or Bandar Dilam, 
Hindtyan, Bandar Ma’‘shur, Janjireh, and Fellahtyeh (? about 275 miles). 
From Bushire to Janjireh (about 50 miles from Mohammareh) the 
ground covered by the route is apparently passable for wheels when 
dry ; the Hindiyan would need bridging. In the Janjireh—Fella- 
htyeh district the country is much intersected by canals, and com- 
munication between Janjireh and the Karin is usually by boat; 
there are said to be paths fit for pack-animals here. 


E. From tHe Direction or ARABIA TO [RAK 


The main approaches to Irak from Arabia are a number of routes 
crossing steppe or desert, of which some, coming from Jebel 
Shammar (Ha’il) or Qasim (Boreidah), strike the Euphrates at Nejef, 
Samaweh, or Suq esh-Shuyukh, others connect Boreidah, Riyadh, 
or again the coastal region of Hasa, with Basra by way of Koweit 
and Zobeir. 

On the routes between Ha’il or Boreidah and the points above 
mentioned on the Euphrates (routes (a)-(f) below) water is scanty 
and difficult of access except after rain, when pools may be met with. 
The only permanent wells yielding a supply sufficient for more than 

R2 
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a small party are those at Hayyantyeh, Hazil, Logah, and Leinah, 
and others within a radius of seventy miles from Ha’il. The forage © 
to be found is generally suitable only for camels. A limited quantity 
of fuel is afforded by sparse and low vegetation. No supplies are to 
be procured en route except such meat as may be obtainable in spring- ~ 
time from herdsmen near the tracks. The Hajj caravan from Nejef 
to Mecca passes through Ha’il. Small columns of Turkish regular 
troops, 2,000-4,000 strong, have marched from Nejef or from 
Samaweh to Ha’il (1903 and 1905); but on each occasion they had 
been invited by the Emir of Hal, who provided guidance and 
transport. Ha’il is connected with the Nejd (Riyadh) by a fairly 
easy and well-watered route passing through Aytn el-Qasim, 
Boreidah, Aneizah, and Shaqrah ; some supplies at the three last- 
named places. 

The route from Boreidah via Hafar, Riqa‘i, and Koweit to Zobeir 
and Basra (see (g) below) presents no serious difficulties. Water is 
obtainable on most stages, as well as camel-grazing sufficient for 
a small party, and a fair amount of fuel as far as Haleibah. No 
supplies are to be found en rowte. 

On the route from Zilfi to Koweit (see () below) water is scarce; 
it cannot be relied on between Artawiyeh and Safah, or between 
Safah and Koweit, distances of over 100 miles: there is fair grazing 
in places; fuel is very scarce. Zilfi is 48 miles east of Boreidah, 
from which it is separated by a heavy sand-desert containing some 
oases. Between Zilfi and Riyadh there is a route which is good | 
going, and on which water is never far away; supplies also could 
be obtained in small quantities. . 

On the route from Hoftf through Hasa to Koweit (see (i) below) 
water is obtainable throughout, and is usually plentiful; forage is 
usually good, especially in spring; fuel generally from bushes or 
brushwood ; a little wheat and barley at ’Nta. The track from Qatif 
to Koweit is little frequented, traffic between these places being 
mostly by sea; the route is easy, and water is generally plentiful ; 
forage is generally sufficient for a small caravan ; fuel is scarce in 
parts ; no supplies. From the ports of Qalif and ‘Oqair routes via 
Hoftf afford the shortest and easiest passage to the Nejd, but the 
country traversed is particularly unsafe. 

For details of the above routes see Handbook of Arabia, vol. ii. 


The following are approximate distances: 

(a) Ha’il—Nejef. 

(i) Via Hayyantyeh and Loqah (about 857 miles). This route is 
now used by the Hajj and good caravans. 
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[Mecca—Nejef via Hail, about 836 miles. 

Medina—Nejef via Ha’il, about 632 miles. | 

(ii) The Darb Zobeideh via Sha‘ibah, Trobah, Bir Beleghbiyeh, 
Birket Ashabah (or ‘Ashshar), Birket ez-Zebalah, Birket el-Jumeimeh 
(about 403 miles). This, the old Hajj route, passing about 40 miles 
west of (i). It is provided with wells and tanks at regular intervals, 
but water is scarce, the rain not being sufficient to fill the reservoirs, 
7 the Hajj now follows the Hayyantyeh route as safer and more 

irect, 

(An alternative route diverges from near Trobah, and makes a 
détour to east via Khadrah, Leinah, and Selman wells, and rejoins 
the Darb Zobeideh about 40 miles south of Nejef.) 

(iii) Via Hazil and Bir Samit (? about 377 miles). For most of its 
length this way passes west of the Hayyantyeh route. 


(6) Boreidah—Nejef. 

(i) Via Hail, Hayyantyeh, and Loqgah (about 505 miles). 

(ii) Via Bir Zerud, Hayyaniyeh, and Logah (about 476 miles). 
{ Riyadh—Nejef via Boreidah and Ha‘il, about 740 miles. 
Riyadh—Nejef via Boreidah and Bir Zerud, about 701 miles. 
Mecca—Boreidah, about 480 miles. | 


(c) Hail—Samaweh, by the Darb Zobeideh to Bir Beleghbiyeh, 
thence to Leinah wells, and along the Darb Selman, by the Selman 
wells (about 344 miles). 


(d) Boreidah—Samaweh via Ayitn el-Qasim, Quseibah, Leinah 
wells, and the Darb Selman (about 865 miles). 

[Riyadh—Samaweh via Boreidah, about 600 miles. 

Mecca—Samaweh via Boreidah, about 845 miles. | 


(ec) Ha’il—Suq esh-Shuytkh via Bir Beleghbiyeh and Leinah 
wells, thence by the wells of Umm Amarah, Unsab, Ghubbah and 
Arkamiyeh, and by Qasr Bir Shagrah (about 590 miles). 


(/) Boreidah—Stq esh-Shuyakh, as by (d) to Leinah wells, and 
thence as by (e), about 390 miles. 


(g) Boreidah—Basra via Hafar, Riqai, Koweit, and Zobeir (about 
460 miles). 

(The alternative route from Hafar to Koweit via Abul Hiran is of 
about the same length as that via Riqa’i. 

From Riga&‘i to Zobeir there is a direct route which is about 
70 miles shorter than that by Koweit, but it is waterless.) 
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(h) Zilfi—Basra via Safah, Koweit, and Zobeir (about 410 miles). 

[Riyadh—Basra via Zilfi, about 614 miles. | 

(i) Hofaf—Basra via “Nta (Anta), Ingair (Injair, Nagqair), and 
Koweit (about 455 miles). 

[Hofaf—Riyadh, about 200 miles. | 


(j) Qatif—Basra via Ingair and Koweit (about 366 miles). 

[Qatif—Riyadh via Hofaf, about 305 miles. 

‘Oqair—Riyadh via Hoftf, about 249 miles. | 

On the ports of Qatif and ‘Oqair see Persian Gulf Pilot, 1915, 
pp. 184-5, and 117, and Handbook of Arabia, vol. i, pp. 307-8. 


RaILways 


I. Railways Completed 


(a) Completed sections of the Baghdad Railway. 

Within our area two sections of the line are open to traffic: that 
from Jerablais to Tel Helif or Nisibin (about 189 or 203 miles) and 
that from Samarra to Baghdad (about 74 miles), leaving an interval 
of about 287 miles between Nisibin and Samarra. 

Gauge, 4ft. 84in. Single line. 

For the connexion of the Jerablis—Nisibin section with Anatolia 
and Syria see p. 251 and p. 254. 

(i) Jerabliis—Misibin (203 miles). 

A list of stations and approximate distances is given below, but 
beyond Ras el-‘Ain the mileage is uncertain. 


Intermediate Sita at 
miles. 
—- Jerablas (74:2 miles from Aleppo) 
15-2 Siftek 
7:9 ‘Arab Punar 
13-1 Kharab Nas 
12.2 Qul Tepeh . 
12-6 Tel Abiyadh 
— Abu Qubbeh 
25-9 Gojar (Nus Tel) 
13-4 Tuw’am 
13-4 Tel Hamud 
12.4 Ras el-Ain 


25-4 ? Aradeh 

14.9 ? Derbisiyeh 

13-05 ? Tel Helif 

14:3 ? Qasr Serchikhen 
9-5 ? Nisibin 
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Station buildings between Jerabliis and Tel Abiyadh are said to be 
made of concrete brick owing to the cost of stone. 

The Jerablis railway bridge across the Euphrates is 892 yards 
long and consists of 10 spans with an overhead lattice girder. The 
breadth of the bridge is 20 ft. (15 ft. for railway, 4 ft. for pathway). 
The foundations are of cement concrete, lowered into a water-tight 
iron casing made of interlocking piling 45 ft. x 20ft. in plan. The 
top of this piling is at low-water level, above which the pier is of 
smaller section. The concrete goes right up to the bed-plate of the 
bridge, and is stone-faced. In the sandy bed of the river the concrete 
goes down to a depth of 434 ft. (18 metres); elsewhere it is on rock 
foundations. An earth bank with a stone-wall foundation has been 
made on the right bank of the Euphrates above the bridge, to prevent 
the river floods from damaging the railway bank west of the bridge. 

As regards other bridges on this section of the Baghdad Railway, 
the only available information is as follows: 

Between ‘Arab Punar and Kharab Nas there are apparently 8 plate- 
girder bridges over the Qaramush. 

Between Tel Hamud and Ras el-‘Ain there is reported to be a 
lattice-girder bridge 66 yds. long over the Jirjib Chai. 

Branch Lines : 

(1) Derbesiyeh—Mardin. A broad-gauge line is reported to run 
from Derbesiyeh to the neighbourhood of Mardin. Its northern 
terminus is apparently 4 miles.S. of Mardin town. Length, 14 miles. 

(2) From Tel Helif in the direction of Diarbekr. A Decauville 
railway is reported to run from Tel Helif towards Diarbekr. It 
apparently extends to a point a few miles beyond Mardin. 

(ii) Samarra—Baghdad (73-59 miles). 

Intermediate Stationg: 
miles. ; 

— Samarra (on right bank of Tigris) 

12-85 Istablat 
11-68 Beled 
11-24 Sumeikeh (branch to Tigris opposite Sa‘diyeh) 
12.42 Khan Meshahidiyeh 
12-98 Tajiyeh 
7-14 Kazimain 
5-28 Baghdad 


In December 1914 the railway had been extended from Samarra to 
a point 25 miles N. of Tekrit. 


(b) Railways constructed in Irak since 1914: 
(i) Basra—Amara (112 miles, via Kurna at mile 43). Metre gauge. 
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(ii) Basra—Nasiriyeh (141 miles, via the border of the desert south 
of the Euphrates). Metre gauge. 

(iii) In N. Irak (to Dec. 1918): Kut—Baghdad (metre) ; Baghdad— 
Khanikin (metre) ; (Baghdad—25 miles N. of Tekrit, see p. 263); 
Baghdad—Feilaijeh—Dhiban near head of Saqlawiyeh canal (4 ft. 
82 in.) ; Baghdad—Hilla (4 ft. 84 in.) ; Hilla—Kifi (2 ft. 6 in.). 


II. Railways Projected or Proposed before 1914 


(a) Completion of the Baghdad Railway between Nisibin and 
Samarra (about 287 miles). 

The line is planned to run direct from Nisibin to Mosul via Demir 
Kapu Khan and Kesik Képrii, and from Mosul to Samarra down the 
right bank of the Tigris via Tekrit. 

Nisibin—Mosul, about 123 miles. 

Mosul—Samarra, about 164 miles. 

It appears that in the first half of 1918 work was in progress on 
formation levels between Nisibin and Demir Kapu Khan, about 
43 miles ESE. of Nisibin. 


(b) Extension of the Baghdad Railway to Basra. 

This extension was projected to run as follows: 

El-Baj (Euphrates crossing upstream of Museyib); thence across 
desert to 

Kerbela ; thence along the edge of the desert to 

Nejef; thence across the depression of the Bahr-i- Nejef (?) and along 
the edge of the desert west and south of the lower Euphrates, passing 
some miles south of Samaweh and Nasirtyeh. 

Basra, about 850-370 miles from Baghdad. 

The line would be cheap and easy to construct. The only 
engineering work of any magnitude that would be needed would be 
the bridge over the Euphrates at El-Baj. 

Between Baghdad and the Euphrates this line would pass through 
country capable of agricultural development. It would carry the 
great pilgrim traffic to and from Kerbela and Nejef. Branch lines 
would be needed to bring it into connexion with the agricultural 
areas on the lower Euphrates. The alignment along the desert was 
chosen owing to difficulties of railway construction in the alluvial 
plain ; and between Nasirlyeh and Basra it is the only possible trace.' 


1 Another route that was proposed fora railway from Baghdad to Basra is as 
follows: by the right bank of the Tigris to opposite Kut el-Amara, thence by 
the right (west) side of the Shatt el-Hai to Nasirlyeh, and thence by the edge of 
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It was part of the German scheme that the railway should be 
eventually prolonged from Basra to the Persian Gulf at Koweit, 
a distance of about 100 miles across desert. 


(c) Projected branches of the Baghdad Railway within this area: 

(i) To Urfeh (from Tel Abiyadh station to Urfeh via Harran is 
about 37 miles). 

This branch would serve the agricultural district of the Harran— 
Urfeh plain. 

oe Helif—Mardin—Diarbekr—Arghana Ma‘den (about 125 
miles). 

At Arghana Ma‘den the Mesopotamian railway system was to 
connect with the system of eastern Anatolia and Armenia.’ 

(iii) Mosul—Erbil (about 37 miles). 

This branch would serve the agricultural districts in the Mosul— 
Erbil plain, which have possibilities of considerable development. 

(iv) Sumeikeh—Sa‘diyeh—Delli ‘Abbas—Khanikin (about 75 
miles), and Delli ‘Abbas—Ttz Khurmatli. 

The line to Khanikin would serve the very fertile Khalis region, 
and also, together with its = to Taz Khurmatli, the oil-fields on 
the Persian frontier. 

Moreover Khanikin lies at the natural gate from Mesopotamia 
into Persia, and through it runs the great Baghdad—Kirmanshah 
trade-route. The branch line from the Baghdad Railway to Khanikin 
was meant eventually to connect with a line to Tehran via Kirman- 
shah and Hamadan. 

(v) El-Baj (on the right bank of the Euphrates opposite Museyib)— 
Hit (about 110 miles). 


the desert south of the Euphrates to Basra. The distance from Baghdad to Nasi- 
riyeh, where this route meets that of the Baghdad Railway, is about 240 miles. 
The line would need protection from floods; and the idea was entertained of 
carrying it along the protective banks which Sir William Willcocks proposed to 
construct, as a “part of his irrigation scheme, on the right bank of the Tigris 
between Baghdad and Kut el-Amara, and on the right bank of the Hai. 

The possibility of constructing a line along the Hilla branch of the Euphrates 
has also been taken into consideration. 

1 Projected lines of this latter system were : 

Samsun—A masia—Tokat—Sivas—Kharput—Arghana Ma‘den (French con- 
cession). 

Kharput—Mush—Bitlis—Van (French concession), 

Angora—Yozgad—Sivas (French concession). 

Angora—Kaisarich—Sivas (German concession ; an extension of the Anato- 
lian Railway Haidar Pasha—Eski Shehr—Angora). 

Sivas—Erzingan—Pekerij—Erzerum (with branch Pekerij—Trebizond), 
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(d) Proposed connexions between Baghdad and the Syrian coast 
or Egypt via the Euphrates valley. 

The following have been considered as possible lines for railway 
connexion between Irak and Syria: 

(i) Baghdad — Felltjeh — Euphrates valley — Aleppo — Alexan- 
dretta. 

The distance from Baghdad to Aleppo would be about 520 miles 
(Aleppo—Baghdad via the Baghdad Railway, about 625 miles). 

At present there is railway connexion between Aleppo and Alex- 
andretta via Baghcheh and Toprak Qal‘ah (135 miles). 

The distance between Aleppo and Alexandretta, as the crow flies, 
is about 60 miles, but any railway construction between these points 
would be difficult and costly. 

Railway construction between Aleppo and Suedia (about 80 miles) 
or between Aleppo and Latakiyeh (about 100 miles) would be con- 
siderably easier than between Aleppo and Alexandretta; and there 
is a French concession for a line from Aleppo to Latakiyeh. But at 
Suedia conditions are not at all favourable to the development of 
a considerable port, and Latakiyeh in this respect is very inferior to 
Alexandretta. 

Aleppo is connected with Tripoli by a standard-gauge line via 
Hama and Homs.! e 

(ii) Baghdad—Felltjeh—Anah *—Deir ez-Zor—Palmyra—Homs 
—Tripoli. 

About 620 miles, of which about 65 miles are covered by the 
Homs—Tripoli line. 


(iii) Baghdad—Fellujeh—Anah—Abu Kemal—Palmyra—Homs 
—Tripoli. 

About 550 miles, of which about 65 are covered by the Homs— 
Tripoli line. 

This is the shortest line to the Syrian coast. 

(iv) Baghdad—Fellajeh—Anah—Abu Kemal—Palmyra—Damas- 
cus—Rayak— Beirut. 

About 630 miles, of which about 95 are covered by the Damascus 
—Rayak—Beirut line. 

The Damascus—Beirut line has a gauge of 1-05 metre (3 ft. 5-34 in.). 


Between Rayak and Beirut gradients are very steep, and the rack- 
and-pinion system is in use. 


‘ The rails of the Homs—tTripoli line were taken up in 1916 for use on the 
Baghdad Railway. 


% Baghdad—Anah via Fellijeh and the Euphrates valley, about 180 miles. 
Baghd: ad—Ani ah across the Jezireh desert, about 160 miles. 
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Damascus is connected with Haifa by a line via Deraa (177 miles; 
1-05 metre gauge). 

(Baghdad—Beirut via Deir ez-Zor, Palmyra, and Damascus, about 
700 miles.) 

(v) Baghdad—Fellajeh—Hit— Damascus—Beirut. 

About 590 miles, of which about 95 are covered by the Damascus 
—Beirut line. 

From Hit to Damascus this line leads straight across the country, 
following the former camel-post route, over very arid desert. 

(vi) Nejef—Cairo via Jauf, Maan, Akaba, and Suez (about 875 miles). 


(e) Proposed connexions between the Shatt el-‘Arab (Basra or 
Mohammareh) and northern Arabistan (Ahwaz or Dizfil) and south- 
western Persia (Isfahan, &c.). 

(i) Mohammareh or Basra—Ahwaz or Dizfal. 

A line to Ahwaz or Dizfal from the Shatt el“Arab would be of 
the greatest importance for the development of Arabistan. 

Before the war there was a British project for a line from Moham- 
mareh to Dizfal. Two possible routes were considered: the first 
leaves Ahwaz to E. and passes by Kut Nahr Hashim (164 miles to 
Dizfil) ; the second runs by the western bank of the Karin to 
Amintiyeh, opposite Ahwaz, and thence proceeds straight to Dizfil 
(174 miles). 

An alternative scheme has since been proposed which would 
make Basra the port of Arabistan as well as of Irak, and would 
therefore carry the railway serving the Karin region from Basra to 
Ahwaz (about 80 miles); this section would ultimately be extended 
to Dizftl. 

Construction in the plains of Arabistan would be easy. 

(ii) Ahwaz—lIsfahan. 

It has been reported that on the new alignment for a road from 
Arabistan to Isfahan, S. of the Lynch route, it might prove possible 
to construct a light railway. 

(iii) (Mohammareh—) Ahwaz—Shiraz—Bandar ‘Abbas. 

Proposed before the war as a British line. ‘The value of the 
Shiraz—Mohammareh connexion appeared to be purely strategical, 
but it was important to secure an option for it to block, if necessary, 
the possible extension of the Baghdad Railway in this direction.’ 
Construction in the mountains would be difficult and costly owing 
to the nature of the country ; opposition from the tribes of this 
region would be likely. 

(iv) Dizfal—Khurramabad. 

It was contemplated in 1911-14 that the proposed British line 
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from Mohammareh to Dizfal should be continued to Khurramabad, 
there to connect with a Russian line from Julfa. The object of the 
proposal was to obtain an entry for British trade from the Shatt el- 
‘Arab into western Persia alternative to the Baghdad—Kirmanshah 
route, which, it was then expected, would be captured by the branch 
of the Baghdad Railway to Khanikin. The construction of the line 
across the hills from Dizfal to Khurramabad would be difficult and 
expensive. 


Roaps AND Roap TRANSPORT 


In the absence of good made roads land traffic in Mesopotamia 
has been accustomed to pass from point to point by the line which 
circumstances might make the easiest at the time, and a caravan- 
route may have many possible variations great and small. It is 
therefore of importance for travellers to have good guides or 
trustworthy local information, not only in the trackless steppe or 
desert, but also where a number of possible tracks exist, in order 
that the easiest line may be followed. Reliable native information 
is very difficult to obtain; the native often thinks that he has an 
interest in misinforming the traveller, and even if he is willing to 
tell the truth his computations of times and distances are generally 
very inaccurate. 


Road Communications in Irak 


In Irak the waterways have been much more important than the 
roads. In general it may be said there is either too much or too 
little water for movement by land, which is restricted by great areas 
of swamp, temporary or permanent, or may be stopped after rain by 
morasses of mud, or is impeded by the frequent canals intersecting 
the country near the rivers, or, on the other hand, is hampered by 
lack of drinking-water in the dry steppes. The principal road com- 
munications in the country before the war were in northern Irak, 
where well-used routes radiate from Baghdad. In central and 
southern Irak there was some local caravan traffic across the open 
steppes or along the paths by rivers or canals, but communications 
were maintained chiefly by water. Since 1914 communication for 
wheeled transport (at least in the dry season) has been opened up on 
the line of the Tigris. 

Along the Tigris the immediate neighbourhood of the banks is 
generally the driest part of the country, as, owing to the transverse 
slope of the ground away from the river, most of the water escaping 
from the Tigris bed, or spilt towards the Tigris from the Euphrates, 
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or descending from the Persian hills forms lakes or marshes at some 
distance inland from the banks; but even the ground close to the 
river may become marshy in many places when the floods are at 
their height. It appears that where the Euphrates flows in a 
definite channel through the alluvial plain, as well as along the 
Shatt el-“Arab, analogous conditions are found. ; 

The alluvial plains are destitute of stone for metalling; this can, 
however, be obtained at points along the edge of the Arabian Desert 
(in the neighbourhoods of Hit and Samaweh and at Jebel Sinam 
30 miles SW. of Basra). 

(a) Principal routes for wheeled traffic are : 

Baghdad—Nejef via Museyib and Kerbela. 

Baghdad—Hilla. 

Baghdad—Mufraz (at the head of the Mahmtdiyeh canal on the 
Euphrates). 

Baghdad—Fellijeh (for Aleppo). 

Baghdad—Samarra (continued to Mosul). 

Baghdad—Delli ‘Abbas via Baqtbeh (for Kufri, Kirkuk, and 
Mosul). 

Baghdad—Khanikin via Baqtbeh (for Kirmanshah). 

Basra—Baghdad via Kurna, Amara, and Kut el-Amara. 

' Basra—Nasirtyeh by the edge of the desert. 

Nasirlyeh—Kut el-Amara by a track running some distance 
inland from the right bank of the Shatt el-Hai. 

Of these, roads all but the third and the last three were much 
‘used, and under favourable conditions were practicable for wheeled 
transport before the war; but they were unmetalled, and after 
heavy rain were liable to become impassable for wheels and difficult 
even for pack-animals. The neighbourhood of Baghdad may be so 
widely inundated during the flood season that on the right bank of 
the Tigris the city can be approached only along the tops of bunds, 
while on the left bank passengers and goods coming by the Khanikin 
road have occasionally to be ferried across the floods to the bund 
protecting the city on that side. 

The plains of Irak, where they are not encumbered by marsh or 
intersected by water-cuts, and at times when the surface is dry, are 
usually more or less passable by light wheeled transport, and even 
by light motor-lorries ; but patches of soft sand may cause difficulty 
in places, and ‘even where the surface is good at first it soon euts 
up and becomes heavy if a succession of vehicles attempt to make 
a track’; see further on mechanical transport in Irak p. 276. The 
large dry canals may in parts (e. g. the Nahrawan between ‘Aziziyeh 
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and the Diyaleh) serve as roads fit for motor transport ; where they 
are fairly intact they are protected from flood by their banks and 
by the high level of their beds. 


(b) Routes for pack-animals. 

Paths fit for pack-animals (at least in the dry season) can be found 
in the cultivated country along the rivers and canals. There are 
also routes used by camel and donkey caravans across the steppes 
(e.g. Baghdad—Mendali, Kut el-Amara—Bedrah, Amara—Dizfal, - 
in the plains NE. of the Tigris; and between the rivers, Hilla— 
Bogheileh, Afaj—Bogheileh). 


(c) Bridges. 

The rivers of Irak are crossed at a number of points by boat- 
bridges. Most of these consist of a roadway on pontoons or native 
~ boats (safinehs or danaks). Usually one or more portions of such 
a boat-bridge can be swung open to let vessels pass. In a high flood 
a boat-bridge may have to be temporarily removed. It seems that 
most of the boat-bridges can take fairly hght wheeled transport, but 
before the war some of them (e. g. that at Museyib) were apparently 
fit for pack-animals only. 

There are a number of brick bridges carrying roadways across 
canals in northern Irak; and there is an iron bridge across the 
Kharr canal, 4 miles from Baghdad, on the Baghdad—Nejef road. 

Recent railway and road-construction has involved a good deal of 
bridge-building along the line of the Tigris and elsewhere, 

The smaller water-cuts are bridged, if at all, by planks of palm-* 
tree wood, which may not be practicable for laden pack-animals. 

The Euphrates from Fellijjeh downwards is bridged at the follow- 
ing points : 

Felltjeh (boat-bridge), 

Museyib (boat-bridge). 

Hindiyeh Barrage at the head of the Hindiyeh branch ; the 
barrage forms a bridge capable of taking heavy wheeled transport, 
which cannot use the Museyib boat-bridge. 

Tawarij (on the Hindiyeh branch ; boat-bridge). 

Kufeh (on the Kafeh channel of the Hindiyeh branch; boat-bridge). 

Hilla Regulator (at the head of the Hilla branch; the regulator 
affords a bridge capable of taking heavy wheeled transport). 

Hilla (on the Hilla branch ; boat-bridge). 

Diwaniyeh (on the Hilla branch ; boat-bridge). 

Samaweh (boat-bridge). 

Nasirtyeh (boat-bridge). 
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Stq esh-Shuyakh (boat-bridge).- 

Kurna (road and railway bridges at the mouth of the Old Channel 
of the Euphrates). 

Gurmat Ali (road and railway bridges (pontoon) at the mouth of 
the New Channel of the Euphrates). 

The Tigris from Samarra downwards is bridged at the following 
points : 

Samarra (boat-bridge). 

Baghdad (boat-bridge). 

Qarareh (boat-bridge). 

Kut el-Amara (boat-bridge). 

Amara (new pile bridge with steel floating section to allow passage 
of river-traffic; total length 750 ft., floating section 270 ft. ; width 20 ft.). 

Latlateh (boat-bridge). 

The Diyaleh is crossed by boat-bridges at Baqutbeh and at its mouth. 

There are many ferries on the Kuphrates and Tigris, on which 
shakhturs and quffehs ply. 


Road Communications in Arabistan 


The plains of Arabistan, where not covered with permanent marsh 
or (as in the Fellahtyeh district) intersected by frequent canals, 
generally afford in dry weather a surface which is passable for light 
wheeled transport ; but rain may make them quite impracticable for 
wheels and difficult if not impassable for pack-animals. Even in 
dry weather heavy transport is liable to stick in patches of sand. 
In the foothills of the Persian highlands there are some tracks 
passable for carts, but among the higher ranges there are only tracks 
for pack-animals except where the Baghdad—Kirmanshah route 
ascends to the Persian plateau by Qasr-i-Shirin and Ser-i-Pul. The 
_high passes are liable to be blocked by snow in winter. 


(a) In Arabistan light wheeled transport can pass in dry weather 
with little difficulty over the following routes : 
_ Marid—Shushtar via Ahwaz and the Band-i-Qir bridge (light 
motor-lorries). 

Shushtar—Dizfal ? 

Manduwan (near Mohammareh)—Amzintyeh (opposite Ahwaz). 

Amintyeh—Shush (light motor- -lorries). 

Ahwaz—Maidan-i-Naftiin via Band-i-Qir bridge and Dar-i-Khazineh 
(where the Ab-i-Gargar would need bridging). 

Ahwiz—Behbehan via Ramuz. 

Ahwaz— Bandar Dilam via Deh Mulla or Hindtyan (the Hindiyan 
would need bridging). 
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Ramuz— Bandar Ma‘shur. 
Janjireh—Bandar Dilam via Bandar Ma‘shur and Hindtyan (the 
Hindtyan would need bridging). 


(b) The following tracks are passable for pack-animals : 

Amtntyeh (Ahwaz)—Amara. 

Dizful—Amara via Shush (from Shush onwards practicable for 
wheels in the dry season). 

Ahwaz—Maidan-i-Naftin via Abgungi. 

Shushtar—Maidan-i-Naftin. 

Shushtar—Ramuz. 

Behbehan—Hindiyan. 

Behbehan—Bandar Dilam. 

| For the routes crossing the mountains from Arabistan or Irak to 

Isfahan, Khurramabad, and Kirmanshah see pp. 258-9, 257. Of the 
cross-routes in the highlands may be mentioned the mule-tracks from 
Khurramabad to Deh Bala, from Deh Luran to Deh Bala, and from 
Deh Bala to Qasr-i-Shirin and Ser-i-Pul. There is a way reported 
to be passable for all arms along the lower valleys of the Pusht-i-Kth 
from Dizftil to Deh Luran and Zorbatiyeh on the Kut el-Amara— 
Kirmanshah route. 


(c) Bridges, Ferries, and Fords. 

The Karin is bridged at the following points: 

Band-i-Qir (boat-bridge over the Ab-i-Gargar branch of the river, 
passable by field-artillery). ’ 

Shushtar (Pul-i-Lashkar, stone bridge, on south side of town to 
Miyanib Island ; Pul-i-Bulaiti, a dam across the Ab-i-Gargar east of 
the town ; the Pul-i-Dizftl, north of Shushtar over the Ab-i-Shatait, 
is broken down). 

Pul-i-Shaltii or Gudar-i-Bulatak on Lynch Road (iron suspension 
bridge, 20 miles from Malamir and 180 miles from Ahwaz). 

Da Pul&n (brick bridge on Lynch Road, 183 miles from Ahwaz). 
Above Di Pulain the upper Kartn is bridged 8 miles above Davizdeh 
Imam (stone and mortar), at Kaj (stone and mortar), at Rustami 
(wooden; ruins of stone bridge), and at Pul-i“Ali Kth (6 miles 
above Rustami ; wooden). . 

The Diz is bridged at Dizftl by a stone and brick structure. 

The Bazuft is bridged at Pul-i-Amarati on the Ahwaz—Dizfal road 
at about 166 miles from Ahwaz (steel wire suspension). 

The Kartin is unfordable in Arabistan, and also apparently in the 
Bakhtiyari mountains up to its junction with the Ab-i-Behistabad. 
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Where it is not bridged crossings have to be made by ferry (keleks 
at Shushtar and in the hills). 

The Karkeh and Diz are fordable in places except in the flood 
season, when they can be crossed only by kelek. The Shur becomes 
unfordable after rain. 

On the Jerrahi there are many fords in summer, and near Khal- 
fabad and Cham es-Sabi it can be crossed throughout the year except 
after recent rain. The Hindtyan is fordable in places to within 
9 miles above Hindiyan town. 


Road Communications in Upper Mesopotamia 


In the plains of upper Mesopotamia, which lie above the high 
flood-level of the rivers, road communication is naturally far easier 
than in Irak. For the most part the surface of these upland plains is 
easily traversable by pack-animals, and either is practicable for 
wheeled transport, or can be made so without difficulty. The going 
may be heavy after rain; bridges on the larger rivers are rare; 
wadis dre frequent in some parts, especially under the hills, and 
there are patches of marsh-land where drainage from the hills collects. 
But lack of water and supplies in the steppes and the insecurity of 
the country have been the chief obstacles to communication. 

In the lower hill-country there are a good many fair pack-roads 
between the principal centres and a few routes passable for wheels. 

-In the high ranges there are more or less difficult mule-tracks ; 
north of the Baghdad—Kirmanshah route, roads for wheeled trans- 
port crossing the mountain-barrier which bounds our area occur only 
between the Euphrates and Lake Van. The plains enclosed in the 
highlands are often marshy and are liable to become very muddy in 
wet weather. The hill-country is inadequately supplied with bridges 
(see below, p. 275), and the larger streams are generally unfordable 
after rain in the winter and during the spring floods caused by rain 
and melted snow. In the winter roads are often blocked by snow 
for days or weeks. 

Before the war there were a few stretches of metalled road in 
upper Mesopotamia, but these were usually allowed to fall into 
disrepair, so that caravan traffic sometimes preferred the easier 
beaten track. Apart from these chaussées or fragments of chaussées 

_ the roads were unmade except here and there in the highlands where 

some cutting had been done. 

Since 1914 a good deal of work seems to have been done by the 
Turks towards making routes on their principal lines of com- 
munication fit for mechanical and other wheeled transport. 

MES, I S 
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(a) Main routes believed to be passable for wheeled traffic : 

Baghdad—Aleppo via Felltjeh, Hit, Anah, Deir ez-Zor, and 
Meskeneh. 

Baghdad—Mosul via Samarra and the right bank of the Tigris. 

Baghdad—Mosul via Kufri, Kirkuk, Altun Képrii, and Erbil. 

Kirkuk—Suleimantyeh (reported to have been recently made fit 
for wheels). 

Mosul—Nisibin via Demir Kapu Khan. 

Nisibin—Diarbekr via Mardin. 

Diarbekr—Ziyaret Wa‘iz el-Qur’ani via Zokh (for Bitlis ; see below 
under pack-route Jeziret-ibn- Omar—Bitlis). 

Diarbekr—Kharput via Arghana Pass. 

Birijik—Diarbekr via Hovek and Severek. 

Birijik—Diarbekr via Urfeh and Severek. 

Jerablis—Urfeh. 

Urfeh—Harran (and on to Ras el-‘Ain ?). 

Ras el-‘Ain—Nisibin. 

Ras el-‘Ain—Mardin. 

Deir ez-Zor—Mosul via Tel es-‘Sawwar and Tel A‘far. 

Across the desert or open steppe of the upper Mesopotamian plains 
it is generally possible to find lines which need little or no improve- 
ment for wheeled transport, at any rate in dry weather. Thus 
motors can traverse the arid desert between Anah and Baghdad or 
between Hit or Ramadiyeh and Tekrit or Samarra. It is probable 
. that in the neighbourhood of the Khabir and the Belikh there could 
be found easy lines for wheeled transport connecting the Baghdad 
Railway in the neighbourhood of Harran or Ras el-‘Ain with the 
Euphrates valley. In many instances wheeled traffic can pass most 
easily by making détours from the regular routes, and this is often 
done by native drivers. 


(b) Main routes practicable wholly or in part for pack-animals only : 
Kufri—Suleimaniyeh. 

Suleimaniyeh—Halebjeh (for Kirmanshah or Senna). 
Suleimainiyeh—Penjevin (for Senna). 

Suleimaniyeh—Baneh. 

Suleiminiyeh—Raniyeh. 


[Suleimaniyeh—Kirkuk? See under ‘ Routes for Wheeled Traffic’ 
above. | 


Alttin Képrii—Raniyeh via Koi Sanjak (does not need much 
improvement for wheels). 
Raniyeh—Ser Desht. 
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Raniyeh—Lahjan plain via Wazneh Pass (for Ushnu and Urmia). 

Raniyeh—Rowanduz. 

Raniyeh—Erbil via Kéi Sanjak (does not need much improvement 
for wheels). 

Erbil—Rowanduz (there may possibly be a recently made cart-road 
between these places). 

Mosul—Rowanduz via the Great Zab ferry at Girdamamik and 
Baba Chichek (passable for carts to Baba Chichek). 

Rowanduz—Ushnu via Kelishin Pass. 

Mosul—Van via Amadiyeh, Julamerk, and Bash Qal‘ah. 

Mosul—Jeziret-ibn-Omar via Simel and Zakho (passable for 
wheels to the Jebel Abyadh). 

Mosul—Jeziret-ibn-Omar via Simel and Feishkhabir (passable for 
wheels to Simel). 

Jeziret-ibn-Omar—Bitlis via Sairt and Ziyaret Wa‘iz el-Qur’ani 
(may have been improved since 1914, but before the war the stretch 
along the Bitlis valley from Ziyaret Wa‘iz el-Qur’ani (where the 
Diarbekr—Bitlis road joins) was a very difficult mule-track). . 

Jeziret-ibn-Omar—Diarbekr via Midiat. 

Jeziret-ibn-‘Omar—Nisibin (needs improving for carts near J eztret- 
ibn-Omar). 

Mardin—Urfeh via Veiran Shehr. 

Diarbekr—Mush via Hazro, Pasur, and the Kulp valley (ap- 
parently passable for wheels to Pasur and may have been recently 
improved beyond that place). 

Diarbekr—Chabakchur plain via Lijjeh (for Erzerum ; fee EN 
passable for wheels to Lijjeh). 

Diarbekr—Palu via Haini or Piran. 

Diarbekr—Chunkush via Chermuk (passable for wheels to 
Chermuk). 


(c) Bridges, Ferries, and Fords. 

Bridges on the larger rivers are rare. They occur at the following 
places: 

On the Tigris above Samarra: 

At Diarbekr (stone). 

At Jeziret-ibn-‘Omar (boat-bridge). 

At Mosul (boat-bridge). 

On the Euphrates : 

At Deir ez-Zor (stone; unfinished in 1917, completed only from r. 
bank to island ; thence to 1. bank ‘floating’ (boat ?) bridge). 

At Jerablis (railway). 

8 2 
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On the Great Zab : 

At Eski Kelek on the Erbil—Mosul road (trestle-bridge capable of 
taking field-artillery, recently built). 

On the Lesser Zab: 

At Altun Koéprii (a narrow bridge steeply arched, not passable 
for wheels), 

On the Batman Su: 

Batman Ko6pri, west of Farqin on the Diarbekr—Bitlis road (stone). 

Stone or brick bridges are occasionally found on the smaller 
streams in and near the hills; many of these are in a more or less 
ruinous condition. In the mountains plank bridges for foot- 
passengers or pack-animals occur ; these are liable to be swept away 
in flood-time. 

There are ferries (large pontoons, quffehs, or keleks) at some of the 
principal river-crossings. 

The larger rivers are fordable in places during the low-water 
season (late summer and early autumn). The smaller stream-beds 
contain little if any water in the summer and autumn, but after rain 
or the melting of snow in the hills may become impassable for 
some time. 


Road Transport 


(a) Mechanical transport : 

Before the war motor-cars had occasionally traversed some of the 
main routes in the plains of upper Mesopotamia and northern Irak. 

During the present war motor-lorries have been employed on the 
lines of communication of the British and Turkish forces. 

The following notes on the use of mechanical transport in Irak are 
taken from Field Notes on Mesopotamia, February 1917: 

The most important types of vehicles in use are the Peerless, Fiat, 
and Napier motor-lorries. 

Climatic conditions are not favourable to mechanical transport. 
(i). The enormous variations in the temperature, and therefore in the 
density of the air, make the adjustment of the carburettor with the 
fixed mixture preparation almost impossible. (ii) The cooling effect 
of the radiator is materially reduced owing to the great heat pre- 
vailing in Irak during the summer months. The engine has there- 
fore to work at an unusually high temperature, and this unfortunate 
circumstance is aggravated by the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
heavy oil. 

Difficulties are also caused by the alluvial soil of the plains and 
the lack of made roads. Anything heavier than a 80-ewt. lorry will 
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probably break through the desert crust and get bogged in the mud 
beneath. Where the ground is soft solid tyres will cut from the 
outset, so that pneumatic tyres are almost essential. The consump- 
tion of petrol is extraordinarily high (8-4 miles per gallon for Peer- 
less lorries) owing to the impossibility of using the higher gears even 
in dry weather. In wet weather it has been found that mechanical 
transport is quite unable to move anywhere. 

The general conclusions with regard to motor transport in Irak 
have been summed up as follows : 

(1) Weight on road.—Should be as small as possible. 

(2) Bearing surface of wheels—Should be relatively as large as 
possible compared with power and weight of car. 

(3) Lyres.—Should be pneumatic without exception. 

(4) Springs.—Strong springs absolutely essential, with an extra leaf 
in addition to the maker’s usual specification. This applies both to 
back and front springs. 

(5) Shock-absorbers.—Should be fitted to rear springs. 

(6) Buffers.—Buffers such as ‘Nevajahs’ should be fitted to all 
springs in addition to the shock-absorbers specified above. 

(7) Radiators —Big radiators are absolutely necessary, preferably 
honeycomb. 

(8) Adjustable extra air-inlets.—Are necessary. 

(9) Wheels.—Should be of metal, not wood. 

(10) Bodies.—Should be light. 

(11) Spare parts.—These should be in a proportion of at least 
15 per cent. This is one of the most important points of all. 


(b) Wheeled vehicles drawn by animals : 

The common name for all animal-drawn wheeled vehicles used in 
the country or towns is araba. The following types may be 
distinguished : 

(i) The araba or yaila. A light four-wheeled carriage on springs, 
drawn by 2 or 8 horses or mules. The whole body is covered by 
a rounded hood for protection against sun or bad weather. The 
vehicle is entered from the side. It can hold 2 passengers comfort- 
ably, and will take up to 4; 2 persons can be stretched inside the 
wagon. The front part forms the seat for the driver, and a fair 
amount of baggage can be carried behind. The hood-construction 
acts as a good protection if the carriage overturns, as sometimes 
happens in the hills. An inferior make of this type is used for the 
transport of baggage or goods, taking perhaps up to 15 ewt. 

The width of the araba’s wheel-track is about 4ft., the width of 
the body about 5 ft. 
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The hire of these carriages before the war cost £T10-15 for the 
Baghdad—Aleppo and Aleppo—Mosul journeys and £T5-10 for the 
journey from Baghdad to Mosul. 

(ii) Omnibus. A four-wheeled covered coach, without springs, made 
of wood. It is drawn by 8 or 4 mules. It is square-shaped, and 
has the appearance of a primitive hotel omnibus. The entrance is at 
the back, and the seats, which run along the sides, can take ten or 
twelve persons, This vehicle is suitable only for passenger traffic 
and for routes on the flat. 

These omnibuses ply on the roads from Baghdad to Kerbela, 
Nejef, Hilla, Samarra, and Baqtbeh. 

(iii) Gharry (generally so called at Basra) or araba (generally so 
called at Baghdad). A four-wheeled carriage on springs, drawn by 
1 or 2 horses ; it will take 2 passengers comfortably, can hold 4. It 
is principally used in the larger towns, and is suitable for short 
journeys only. 

(iv) Carts of various types (two-wheeled or four-wheeled) are met 
with in northern Mesopotamia, but infrequently. They are used for 
heavy draught work and are drawn by bullocks or mules. 


(c) Transport animals : 

Almost all land transport in Mesopotamia was still carried on by 
pack-animals before the war. 

Camels are used for pack-transport in the drier parts of the plains, 
especially in desert and open steppe, and also in the lower hill- 
country. They are useless on marshy, muddy, or slippery soil. 

The usual pace of a camel-caravan is 2-24 miles an hour, and its 
daily march would be generally 10-15 miles. 

The carrying capacity of the camel varies very considerably with 
different cireumstances—the length of the journey, the character of 
the surface, the water and grazing obtainable en route, and the bulk 
of the load. Under favourable conditions a fairly strong camel may 
be expected to carry 450-500 Ib. (in two packages), and exceptional 
animals will take up to 6001b. On the other hand 380 lb. is said 
to be the average for desert routes. 

See further on the camel pp. 182-4. 

Horses and ponies are used for draught or pack work on the well- 
watered routes in the plains and on the less difficult roads in the hills. 

Baggage-ponies will generally carry a load of about 8001b. in two 
packages, and under favourable conditions will move at about 


35-4 miles an hour. The usual day’s march for these animals is 
about 20-25 miles. 


See further pp. 184-5. 
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Mules are used as pack-animals in the hills, and are employed 
especially in the more mountainous country, where the roads are too 
difficult for horses. In the plains they are used mainly in drawing 
carriages and for military purposes. 

The pack-mule will usually carry a load of about 300 1b., and 
mule-caravans can move at about 34-4 miles an hour under favour- 
able circumstances, 20-25 miles being a fair day’s march. 

See further pp. 185-6. 

(The circumstances mentioned above as affecting the carrying 
capacity of the camel also make a considerable difference to ponies 
and mules.) 

Donkeys are used as transport-animals everywhere, and especially 
for local, short-distance traffic. They will carry loads of 120-150 lb., 
and can generally do about 3 miles an hour. 

See further p. 186. 

Bullocks are employed in some districts of upper Mesopotamia on 
specially heavy draught work, and for carting agricultural produce, &c. 


Khdans 


Khdans (caravanserais) are found in towns, in some of the larger 
villages, and at halting-places on some of the main routes. They 
are quadrangular enclosures containing a courtyard in which beasts 
are tethered. Round this courtyard, in the inside of the outer wall, 
are alcoves which are used as rooms and sometimes as stables. In 
the larger khams there is an upper story with rooms for travellers. 

There is usually a well either in or close to the khan. Beasts are 
watered either from this, or, where possible, from a neighbouring 
stream or canal. Fodder can generally be obtained at a khan, being 
purchased either from the khdnji or from sellers who bring it to the 
hostel. In the same way fuel is often brought to the khan for sale, 
and occasionally vegetables, &c. But supplies usually, and some- 
times fuel and fodder, have to be purchased in the bazaar. 

Khdams are generally dirty and insanitary. 

Charges are trifling. There is a fixed charge for beasts, but for 
their personal accommodation travellers pay as they choose. Some 
khans in Mesopotamia are endowed by pious founders and provide 
Moslem pilgrims with free accommodation, but most are privately 
owned or leased by the Government. 
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“WATERWAYS AND RivER TRANSPORT 
, Principal Waterways of Irak 


(a) The Shatt el-“Arab and Tigris up to Baghdad. 


(i) Persian Gulf—Basra. The Shatt el--Arab can be ascended as 
far as Basra by ocean-going vessels, but its navigation is impeded 
by a large bar at its mouth. It has been reported, however, that this 
bar can probably be dredged so as to allow the passage of vessels of 
25-26 ft. draught. So long as it remains undredged vessels of more 
than 11 ft. draught have to wait for the flood, vessels of about 20 ft. 
draught can cross at high-water springs, and vessels of about 17 ft. 
at neaps. Vessels drawing more than 20 ft. are lightened outside 
the bar, or complete their loading there, according as they are 
inward or outward bound. 

There is anchorage in 34-48 ft. of water in Basra reach. Since 1915 
a number of wharves which can accommodate ocean-going steamers 
have been built at Magil 5 miles upstream of the Ashar Creek. 
Railway tracks are here run alongside the discharging berths, which 
are so arranged that four or five steamers can unload at the same 
time, and warehouses have been built immediately opposite. 
Travelling cranes have also been provided. 

Since 1916 one ocean-wharf has been built at Basra, besides various 
departmental wharves ; under a revised system of port organization 
ocean-going vessels are to be dealt with at Magil (11 berths) and Nahr 
Umar (2 berths). 

A large repair workshop for river-steamers was erected on the 
river front in 1916. The construction of a dry dock for river- 
steamers was taken in hand. This was afterwards stopped, and 
work was begun on two slipways, the larger of which would be 
suitable for the biggest boats plying on the Tigris. 

Before the war there was a small dock, with workshops, in Magil 
Creek. Only small repairs on river-steamers could be done here. 

(ii) Basra—Baghdad (500 miles). Practicable throughout the year 
for suitable steamers (i.e. with independent engines, good ground 
gear, and steam capstans fore and aft) drawing 4 ft., but at the worst 
places all steamers stick frequently in low water and have to be 
hauled through shallows. In high water depths of 20 ft. and more 
can be found except on Kurna bar and in the worst stretches 
between Ezra’s Tomb and Qal‘at Salih, where about 18 ft. of water 
is to be expected. 

Width of river 200-500 yds., except in the narrows between 


. 
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Ezra’s Tomb and Qal‘at Salih, where in places it is only 65-75 yds. 
Current about 14 m.p.h. in low water; in flood-times it may be 
6 m.p.h. or more, and averages about 4 m.p.h. 

The greatest difficulties are to be found: (1) in the reaches above 
mentioned from Ezra’s Tomb up to Qal'‘at Salih, where, owing to 
the great volume of water spilt from the river-bed down large canals 
above Qal‘at Salih, the channel narrows and shallows; moreover 
the bends here are very frequent and sharp; (2) at places between 
Kut el-Amara and Baghdad, where there are banks of silt which 
give much trouble in low water. 

Besides the seasonal variations in the state of the river, changes 
are constantly taking place which more or less alter the details of 
navigation from year to year. When the river is falling in the 
summer the channels take some time to form and are often very 
erratic. 


The improvement of the waterway of the Tigris has been under 
consideration, and certain measures have already been taken: 

(i) Kurna—Amara. 

Some work has already been done to improve conditions in the 
narrows between Ezra’s Tomb and Qal‘at Salih. 

The measures that have been recommended include the following : 

(1) Restriction of the amount of water taken off by the larger 
canals, so far as may be consistent with the needs of agriculture ; 
closure of unimportant and useless channels. 

In 1916 a weir was built at the head of the Michriyeh canal, 
where the loss of water from the main channel was then most 
serious. Later it was found that there was serious danger from the 
increasing spill of water down the Jehaleh (Chahala) canal at Amara. 
A bar which had previously acted as a weir at the head of this 
canal had disappeared, and more and more water was here escaping 
from the river-bed. In the spring of 1917 measures to check this 
process were under consideration. 

(2) Dredging of narrowest parts of the navigation channel. 

(3) Conservancy regulations, to prevent the Arabs of the neigh- 
bourhood from cutting canals at the river-bends, and from reclaiming 
land on the river-bank by means of brushwood groynes. 

(4) Construction of retired bunds or levees in order to provide for 
the ultimate flow of the bulk of the river’s flood-waters down the 
regenerated channel. 

The digging of new cuts across the bends would not be safe 
unless a careful survey had made it possible to foretell what would 
be the effect on the river downstream. 
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(ii) Amara—Kut el-Amara. 

Measures recommended are: 

(1) Maintenance and improvement of existing bunds, and con- 
struction of new bunds. or 

(2) Restriction of the amount of water taken off by irrigation- 
channels so far as may be consistent with the needs of agriculture ; 
closure of unimportant and useless channels. 

(iii) Kut el-Amara—Baghdad. 

The frequency of banks of silt in this part of the river is due largely 
to the untrained condition of the river-bed and the very winding 
course which it follows. ‘ Bandalling’, or the construction of groynes 
of bamboos and reed-matting at the upper ends of sand-banks so as 
to increase the size of the banks, proved successful in the summer of 
1917. The digging of new cuts across the bends (as the Turks cut 
the bend below Ctesiphon, 1915) might, unless based on a most care- 
ful examination of local conditions, have undesirable consequences. 


(b) The Euphrates up to Fellijeh. 

The lower Euphrates is navigable for laden native boats of the 
larger or smaller types according to the season and the conditions 
on the different stretches or channels of the river. In the years 
before the war small steamers had occasionally made the journey 
from Kurna to the Hindiyeh Barrage ; but in low water steamers 
and fully laden native boats of the larger kinds could not pass the 
shallows in the lakes, or the mud bars which occurred here and there, 
and especially near the entrances and exits of the lakes. Conditions 
have now been somewhat improved by dredging between Kurna and 
Nasirlyeh, but the shallows of the Bahr-i-Shinafiyeh are apparently 
still impassable in low water for anything but the smallest, or quite 
lightly laden, native craft. The navigable arms of the river are in 
parts narrow and tortuous. The details of navigation are liable to 
change from year to year. 

(i) Kurna—Nasiriyeh. 

In high water steamers drawing 5 ft. can pass from Kurna to 
Nasirlyeh. Upto 1916 steamers and large native boats fullyladen could 
not reach Siiq esh-Shuytkh in low water owing to shallows on the 
Chubeish bar, the Hammar Lake, and the Haqigeh bar. Dredging 
operations were undertaken in the autumn of 1916 in order to open 
a channel for the low-water season. In 1915 and 1916 the main navi- 
gation channel between the Hammar Lake and Stgq esh-Shuytkh had 
followed the Haqiqeh arm, the Hagiqeh dam having been destroyed 
by the British in 1915; but as rice-cultivation in the neighbourhood 
was dependent on this dam it was reconstructed, and the Mezlaq 
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channel was improved for navigation, the bar obstructing its eastern 
end being apparently dredged. From Stq esh-Shuyakh to Nasirlyeh 
there are ample depths at all seasons. 

Between Kurna and the Hammar Lake the width of the channel 
is 180-160 yds.; the Mezlaq channel was reported in 1915 to be only 
25 yds. wide for the first 2 miles above its mouth; from Stq esh- 
Shuytikh to Nasirtyeh the average width is 150-200 yds. The 
eurrent is slight to Stq esh-Shuytkh, thence to Nasirtyeh it is 
reported to be 24-8 knots. 

Large native boats navigate from Gurmat ‘Ali to the Mezlaq 
channel across the Euphrates khor in high water. 

(ii) Nasiriyeh—Samaweh. 

Navigation on this stretch appears to be easy. A steamer drawing 
3 ft. 2in. made good running here in February. The width of the 
river is said to be about 300 yds. to Duraji, and from there to 
Samaweh about 50-120 yds. 

(iii) Samadweh—Hindiyeh Barrage (Hindiyeh branch). 

The navigation channel in 1918 followed the Shatt Khansar be- 
tween Samaweh and Shinafiyeh, crossed the Bahr-i-Shinafiyeh, and 
thence proceeded up the Shamiyeh channel to Kifl. 

A steamer drawing 3 ft. 2in. made this voyage in February 1912 | 
and at the beginning of July 1913, but in the months when the 
river is lowest only small bellams, or large bellams laden to not more 
than one-third of their capacity, can cross the Bahr-i-Shinafiyeh. 
There is a bar at the southern entrance to the Shinafiyeh Lake, where 
in February 1912 there was less than 23 ft. of water. Navigation on 
the lake is difficult and variable. The Shamiyeh channel had 4-7 ft. 
of water in July 1913. Its width was generally 50-150 yds., but 
navigation was somewhat hampered by irrigation-dams which left 
only a narrow fairway with a strong current. 

The Kafeh channel from the Bahr-i-Shinafiyeh to Kifl is prac- 
ticable only for small native boats. 

Depths on the Hindiyeh branch have been reduced by the Hindiyeh 
Barrage, and in 1917 they were further decreased owing to the 
cutting by the Turks of the Saqlawiyeh dam (near Ramadiyeh), 
which has now been repaired. 

(iv) Samaweh—Hilla Regulator (Hilla branch). 

This arm is probably navigable for large native craft and small 
steamers in high water, the Hilla Regulator being open. Exact 
information is not available. 

(v) Hindiyeh Barrages and Hilla Regulator. 

The Old Hindiyeh Barrage, near the head of the Hindiyeh branch 
and about 6 miles below Museyib, practically blocks. navigation, 
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though empty native craft can be hauled or shot over it in high 
water. 

The New Barrage (about 4 mile above the Old) and the Hilla 
Regulator (about 4 mile above the New Barrage) are not passable for 
large river-steamers, as their navigation locks are only 263 ft. wide. 

(vi) Hindiyeh Barrage—Fellijeh. 

Depths on this stretch are reported to be 33-63 ft. in low water 
and average 18ft. in flood. The width of the river is generally 
150-800 yds. Current in January about 2 m.p.h. 


(c) Shatt el-Hai (Shatt el-Gharaf). 

The Shatt el-Hai affords a waterway only in the high-water season ; 
in low water it is practically dry. 

It is reported that river-steamers drawing 44 ft. can navigate from 
Kut el-Amara to Abu Mahau from February to June, and native 
craft drawing up to 24 ft. can generally use this part of the channel 
in July and December. 

From Abu Mahau to Decha Suweij (20-25 miles from Nasirtyeh) 
the channel is about 12 ft. broad and 24 ft. deep in high water. 

There is in normal years no water communication between Decha 
Suweij and Nasiriyeh, though in exceptionally high water, in 1915, 
the Turks sent convoys of small bellams to the Euphrates about 
5 miles below Nasirtyeh by the Umm Jemal canal. In high water 
large bellams can generally pass from the Euphrates to the Khor 
Huseiniyeh and reach the north-eastern limit of that lake, about 
6 miles from Decha Suweij. ‘ 

The only reliable waterway between the Shatt el-Hai and the 
Euphrates is the Nahr Beidha or Beda’ah, which takes off from the 
Shatt el-Hai about 2 miles above Shatrat el-Muntefiq and runs to the 
Hammar Lake. This is practicable for large bellams from December 
to July. 

The Nahr Hamzeh or Shatt el-Ibrahim branches from the Shatt 
el-Hai about 20 miles below Shatrat el-Muntefiq and discharges into 
the oe Lake. This is passable for small bellams from December 
to July. 


(ad) The Diyaleh. 

The Diyaleh is navigable by safimehs in high water to within a few 
miles of the Hamrin hills. In March 1917 H.M.S. Stonefly ascended 
the river to Baqibeh. In the low-water season there is no waterway 


on the Diyaleh, its supply being diverted near the Hamrin hills 
into the Khalis and other canals. 


The river follows a tortuous course, and is 50-150 yds. broad. 
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The passing of upward and downward-bound vessels might cause 
difficulty owing to the sharp bends and the high banks which 
restrict the range of vision. Current 3 m.p.h. in the lower reaches, 
gradually increasing to 4 m.p.h. 


Principal Waterways in Arabistan 


(a) The Karan. 

(i) From Mohammareh to Nazwi. | 

The Karin up to the Ahwaz-Naziri rapids is generally navigable 
for vessels of 5-6 ft. draught, but in low water vessels drawing only 
34 ft. may have difficulty at places within 20 miles of Naziri. Width 
about 300 yds. Current 5-7 m.p.h. in a high river, and about 
2-24 m.p.h. in low water. 

The Naziri rapids are passable by towing, but even native boats 
find great difficulty here in a low or very high river. The rapids 
have twice been ascended by craft under steam. Usually cargoes 
are landed below the rapids at Naziri and transported to Ahwaz at 
their upper end. 

(ii) From Ahwaz to Shaleili. 

From Ahwaz shallow-draught steamers can navigate the Karin to 
Shaleili on the Ab-i-Gargar branch of the river, about 70 miles above 
Ahwaz and 74 miles below Shushtar. Dar-i-Khazineh, where are 
the A.P.O. Co.’s sheds, and from which a cart-road leads to Maidan- 
i-Naftan, is 4-5 miles below Shaleili. 

It is reported that a little blasting would open up the channel at 
Shushtar. 


(b) The Bahman Shir. 

The Bahman Shir mouth of the Karin is navigable for about 
30 miles from the Persian Gulf by vessels drawing 7 ft., but in the 
uppermost 14-15 miles it is very shallow, the channel being ob- 
structed by mud-flats. Native sea-going boats cannot pass the shoals 
of the upper Bahman Shir without waiting for the tide, which here 
makes a difference of about 9 ft. 


(c) The Ab-i-Diz. 

The Ab-i-Diz was ascended in August 1892 by a stern-wheeler 
drawing 24 ft. as far as Umm el-Wawiyeh 20 miles from Dizfil. 
But a recent report states that, while the Diz is navigable by country 
boats ‘for some little distance’ above its junction with the Karin, 
even in the flood season of 1916 boats failed to get within 25 miles 
of Shush (i.e. perhaps about 40 miles of Dizftl). 
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(a) Marid Canal. 


There is bellam traffic between Mohammareh and Fellahiyeh by 


the Marid—Fellahiyeh canal. 


Principal Waterways in Upper Mesopotamia 


(a) The Euphrates from Birijik to Felltjeh. 
The middle Euphrates has up till now been used mainly for 
downstream traffic by shakhtirs (see p. 292) from Birijik, or, since 1914, 


from Jerablis or Meskeneh. Steamers have occasionally navigated 


the river, and an experiment was made in 1911 with two large and 
powerful motor-boats ; but of these latter one was wrecked and the 
other was subsequently transferred to the Tigris. 

(i) Downstream navigation. (1) Shakhtiurs take from about 14 to 


about 45 days from Jerablus or Birijik to Fellajeh, according to the | 


state of the river, the wind, &c. (2) Steamers drawing 3-4 ft. and 
motor-launches have done the journey from Meskeneh to Fellajeh, 
but only in a full river would the journey be fairly safe. 

(ii) Upstream navigation. (1) Native craft do not navigate upstream 
of Hit owing to the swiftness of the current, especially at the rapids. 
Shakhtirs are towed back empty. (2) Light-draught steamers can 


ascend to Meskeneh in high water, but progress would be slow, and | 


it has been reported that a speed of 12 knots would be needed to 
make head against the current between Hit and Anah. In low 
water the upstream journey would be dangerous, perhaps impractic- 
able, for steamers. 

From a report of 1903 it would appear that navigation (especially 
in the months of mean water) could be improved by considerable 
engineering works at the rapids below Hadiseh between Hit and 
Anah, at those off Anah town, and at those of Abu Quba‘i and El- 


Hammam above Raqqah. The dams of the water-wheels (nawrs) | 


which occur on some stretches of the river help to impede navigation. 

The Germans are said to have improved the waterway since 1914, 
but details are lacking. It seems that they have placed life-saving 
apparatus at dangerous places, and have destroyed a number of 
NAUTS. 


(6) The Tigris from Diarbekr to Baghdad. 

The upper and middle Tigris is an important waterway for down- 
stream traffic, the craft in use being rafts on inflated skins (keleks ; 
see p. 291). 

(i) Diarbekr—Mosul (? about 385 miles). The times taken by 
keleks on this stretch of the river are reported to vary from about 
4 to about 20 days, according to the state of the river, the wind, &c. 
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Rocks and whirlpools make navigation difficult and somewhat 
dangerous in the gorges between the mouth of the Batman Su and 
Hasan Kaif, and again between the Bohtan and Jeziret-ibn-Omar. 
pps also occur in the stretch between Jeziret-ibn“Omar and 

osul. 

(ii) Mosul—Baghdad (? about 300 miles), Times taken by keleks 
vary from about 3 to about 15 days (or 2-10 days to Samarra), 
according to the state of the river, the wind, &c. 

Safinehs can ascend from Baghdad to Samarra (106 miles by river) 
in high water. It appears that in low water they would have to be 
unloaded and portaged over shallow places. 

With regard to steamer navigation satisfactory information is not 
available. It seems that in a high river (April-June) steamers 
drawing 43 ft. can ascend to Tekrit (140 miles above Baghdad), while 
steamers of 35-4 ft. draught can reach Qal‘ah Sherghat (about 
220 miles above Baghdad). In low water (September—November) 
steamers drawing 34 ft. or more cannot navigate above Baghdad ; 
but the shallow-draught steamer Julnar is said to have been able to 
reach Samarra at that season. 

Before 1917 there had been hardly any navigation of the river 
above Samurra by steamers. In 1839 the Huphrates (8 ft. draught) 
reached Sultan ‘Abdallah 40-45 miles below Mosul. In the spring 
of 1917 a number of Turkish steamers, drawing 34-44 ft., passed 
upstream of Baghdad, and one, the Khalifa, drawing about 34 ft., 
reached Haji ‘Ali a few miles below Kaiyara and about 20-25 miles 
above Qal‘ah Sherghat ; she there went aground. 

The current is strong. Rocks which endanger navigation occur 
above Samarra, and rapids are formed by rocks or ledges of shingle. 
It is believed that, if the rocks forming the principal obstacles to 
navigation were removed by blasting, shallow-draught steamers of 
considerable power could ascend to Mosul. 


(c) The Lesser Zab. 

This river is navigable by keleks from Taktak (about 45 miles 
above Altun Koprit) to its junction with the Tigris. There is a good 
deal of kelek traffic from Altun Képrii and Baghdad, but in low 
water keleks of the larger kind, carrying goods, do not usually 
travel on the Lesser Zab. 

Usual times for keleks from Altun Képrii to the Tigris are : in high 
water, 12-24 hrs. ; in low water, about 3 days. 

It is possible that small steamers of considerable power could 
navigate the Lesser Zab in high water as far as Altun Képrii. There 
are rocks and rapids in the channel, and in low water depths in 
places are only 1-2 ft. 
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River Transport in Irak 


(a) Steamers and Motor-vessels. ' 
Typical classes of steam river-craft now in use are: (i) Improved 
Medjedieh class: 225 ft. long, 52 ft. beam, 43 ft. draught, independent 


paddles, (ii) Stern-wheelers: 150 ft. long, 35 ft. beam, 43 ft. draught. — 
(iii) Tugs: (1) independent paddles: 115 ft. long, 393 ft. beam, 43 ft. — 
draught ; (2) tunnel-screws: 814 ft. long, 17 ft. beam, 33 ft. draught. | 
All these classes use oil-fuel. Motor-craft are of many types, but for _ 


general purposes a 40-ft. launch of 30 h.p. is used. 


(b) Native Craft. 
(i) The safineh or maheileh is a type of native sailing-vessel used on 


the rivers of Irak. It is common on the Shatt el“Arab and Tigris | 


from Basra up to Samarra, and safmehs of the smaller kinds are 
found on the Euphrates. Sa/imehs are built mainly at Basra. 

It appears that, while safimeh is the general name for craft of this 
type, the word maheileh is used for large safinehs. 


The safineh may be from 30 to 80 ft. long, with a beam about | 
one-third of its length. Its carrying capacity may be 10-75 tons, | 


according to size, and a large safineh may hold up to 60 passengers. | 


Draught, when fully loaded, 3-4 ft. Crew, 8-15 men; the captain | 


of the safineh is called the nokada. 


The safineh is built with considerable sheer, giving the midship | 
portion a freeboard of about a foot only when the vessel is fully | 


loaded, while the gunwale at bow and stern is several feet above 


water. The safinch is an open boat, but the larger sizes have a poop, | 
and all have a steering platform aft as well as a small forecastle deck | 


for working ground tackle and for poling. 

The bow is pointed (the stern also to a lesser degree), and the lines 
of the vessel are fine. There is one mast, carrying a lateen sail, and 
the vessel is steered with an ordinary tiller and a broad rudder. 

Against the wind, or against the current when there is no following 
wind, the safineh is towed or poled along the shallow water close to 
the river-bank. Towing is done by means of a long rope attached 
to the top of the mast. Usual speeds are: 

Baghdad—Basra: high water, 4-7 days; low water, 2-3 weeks. 

Basra—Baghdad: high water, 2-3 weeks ; low water, 5-7 weeks. 

A great deal of time is lost on the upstream journeys owing to the 
frequent necessity of towing. 

Cost of construction, £100-£250. 

Average freights, Baghdad—Basra 15s.-25s. per ton d.w. 

The baghalah, used for lightering on the Shatt el-‘Arab, has a hull 
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shaped like that*of a safimeh. It is generally poled, but with a fol- 
lowing wind a small mast and sail may be used. A large baghalah 
may take 100 men or 20 horses. 

(ii) The danak is a sailing-vessel found principally on the Euphrates, 
though large danaks are to be met with on the Tigris. 

The danak is 30-40 ft. long, and is generally of from 9 to 11 tons 
burden. It is an open boat, pointed at bow and stern, with a plat- 
form at each end. The stem and stern-post rise above the gunwale, 
but the danak is not built so low amidships as the safineh. The 
hull is coated with bitumen. The vessel may be either sailed or 
poled; there is one mast with a lateen sail. 

The danak is a much clumsier-looking craft than the safineh, and 
is hghter and less strong in its construction. It is used mainly for 
light bulky cargoes such as date-stalks. 

(ili) The bellam is used on the Shatt el-‘Arab and the canals taking 
off from that river. Large cargo bellams are also found on the lower 
Euphrates. 

The small bellam as seen at Basra (bellam Ashdari) is long and 
narrow, somewhat resembling the Venetian gondola. It is about 
20 ft. in length, and 3 ft. in its greatest beam. The bellam is flat- 
bottomed, and draws very little water. It is generally poled, but 
can also be rowed, paddled, or sailed. There is a platform at either 
end. The bellam is usually poled by two men (one on the fore plat- 
form and one on the aft, or both forward), and steered by a third 
with a paddle. These boats are used for passengers and small 
goods traffic. 

The large bellams (aragiyeh) are used as lighters or cargo-boats. 
They may be as much as 60 ft. in length, and carry 9-60 tons, 
according to size. 

(iv) The mashhif is a canoe used in southern Irak on the marshes 
of the lower Tigris and Euphrates. It is the chief means of loco- 
motion possessed by the Ma’adan, or ‘marsh Arabs’, of this region. 

The ordinary mashhif is 15-20 ft. in length, and can hold up to 4 
or 5 persons. It is constructed of light planks or reeds, and is 
covered with bitumen. It can be rapidly propelled by a man with 
a paddle who sits aft. 

A larger type of mashhiif, called kaiyariyeh, has a mast and sail. 
It is built of thin planking and is covered with bitumen. 

(v) The quffeh, a kind of coracle, is found principally on the Tigris 
in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, but is also met with elsewhere on 
the Tigris and on the Euphrates. Between Samarra and Baghdad 
it is used for downstream navigation as well as for ferrying; else- 
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where, chiefly for the latter purpose. Large maheilehs sometimes 
have a quffeh as a dinghy. f 

The quffeh is circular in shape and made of wicker-work thickly 
coated with bitumen. Quffehs are generally 4—5 ft. in diameter, but 
some are only 3 ft. 8 in. across, others as much as 10 ft. Their | 
depth varies from 24 to 34 ft. A normal-sized guffeh will carry 

4-5 passengers, but a very large one will hold 20 persons, or one | 
‘camel and several passengers. The guffeh is usually paddled by two | 
men. It is not handy to work upstream. 


River Transport in Arabistan 

(a) Steamers. 

The Karan between Mohammareh and Naziri was navigated before 
the war by the following steamers : 
Malamir, Messrs. Lynch & Co., 3 ft. 10 in. draught, 110 tons 
capacity, taking 600 passengers, besides 6 first-class, and capable of 
towing 2 barges of 50-70 tons. Usual times, 36 hours up (with halts), | 
and 14 hours down. 

Nasrat, Naziri Company (Mu‘in ut-Tujjar), 3 ft. 4 in. draught, | 
65 tons capacity, taking 200 passengers, besides 4 first-class, and | 
capable of towing 2 barges of 50 tons. Usual times, 386 hours up_ 
(with halts), and 14 hours down. : 

On the Karin between Ahwaz and Shaleili there were the following | 
steamers : 

Shushan, Persian Government, worked by Messrs. Lynch & Co., | 
2 ft. 6 in. draught, 50 tons capacity, capable of towing 1 barge of | 
40 tons. Usual times, 36 hours up and 12 hours down. | 

Muavin (?), Naziri Company (Mu‘in ut-Tujjar), 2 ft. 6 in. draught, 
20 tons capacity, taking 150 passengers, and capable of towing 
1 barge of 40 tons. | 

It was reported in 1916 that ‘when the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany’s stern-wheeler Aminiyeh is above the rapids with barges she | 
can tow two 80-ton barges to Dar-i-Kazineh in 24 hours’. | 


(b) Native Craft. : 

Sajinehs (maheilehs) and bellams are used for transport on the 
Kartn. Bellams are used on the canals of the Fellahiyeh district, 
and mashhifs on the marshes of the Karkeh. On these types of 
craft see above, pp. 288-9. 


River Transport in Upper Mesopotamia 
(a) Steamers and Motor-vessels. 


Before the war there was no regular service of steamers on the 
middle Tigris and Euphrates, though experiments had been made. 
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In 1886 Chesney descended the Euphrates from Birijik with two 
steamers, lost one of them at El-Qaim, and with the other (which 
drew 3 ft.) reached Basra. In 1870 Midhat Pasha, then vali of 
Baghdad, started a service of two small steamers between Fellajeh 
and Meskeneh. But this was soon discontinued ; it appears that one 
of the vessels was wrecked on the rocks just below Ardeshir near 
Anah. In 1911 two large and powerful motor-boats (length, 65 ft. ; 
draught, 24 ft.) were placed on the river. One of these was soon 
afterwards wrecked, and the other was withdrawn. Since 1914 the 
Turks have apparently used motor-boats, and possibly small stern- 
wheelers, on parts of the middle Euphrates. (See further p. 286.) 

The Tigris was ascended in 1839 by the ss. Huphrates (8 ft. 
draught) as far as Sultan ‘Abdullah, about 40 miles by river below 
Mosul. Between 1839 and 1917 light-draught steamers had very 
rarely gone above Samarra, and none had passed above the Hamrin 
hills. A small steam-launch plied fairly regularly between Samarra 
and Baghdad. The German archaeological expedition at Qal‘ah 
Sherghat used a motor-boat on that part of the river. 

It is reported that in the flood-season of 1917 the Khalifa, drawing 
3% ft. or 4 ft. according to load, reached Haji ‘Ali, a few miles 

_downstream of Kaiyara, and about 55 miles by river from Mosul. 
Other Turkish steamers then reached various points between Tekrit 
and Haji‘Ali. It is reported that motor-boats are being constructed 
in Germany for use on the Tigris. 


(b) Native Craft. 

(i) The kelek, a raft supported on inflated skins, is used for down- 
stream navigation, principally on the Tigris from Diarbekr to Baghdad 
and on the Lesser Zab from Altun Kdéprii, and occasionally on the 
lower courses of the chief tributaries of the Tigris other than the 
Lesser Zab. (Outside our area there is kelek navigation on the Frat 
Su and Murad Su in Armenia.) There are also kelek ferries on the 
upper Tigris and on the Tigris tributaries, as well as on the upper 
Kartn. 

The kelek consists of a square platform of timber built up with 
layers of poles to a thickness of 15-2 ft., and then covered with 
rough planks. On the under side and round the edges of this plat- 
form are attached inflated skins, the number of which varies from 
50 to 800, according to the size of the raft. A small hut or tent can 
be erected on the raft to serve as a cabin. 

The carrying capacity of a kelek may be from 5 to 35 tons. A 
raft of 200 skins is said to be about 20 ft. by 30 ft. 

The kelek can move downstream only, and is steered by means of 
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two roughly fashioned oars. In hot weather the exposed parts of 
the inflated skins have to be constantly splashed with water to 
prevent them from bursting. In the intense summer heats the 
larger keleks carrying merchandise rarely navigate, but the smaller 
types used for passenger traffic travel on the Tigris and Lesser Zab 
throughout the year. Adverse winds greatly delay progress, and 
may make it impossible for days. 


On arrival at their destination, the rafts are dismantled, the wood | 
sold, and the skins retanned and conveyed by pack-transport to the | 


point of departure. 

Rafts from Diarbekr usually stop at Mosul. Rafts from Mosul go 
down to Baghdad, but raftmen (helekjis) are changed at Tekrit. The 
crew of the raft usually numbers 2 or 4 men. 

Normal times for kelek journeys are : 


Mosul — Baghdad, 2-4 days in high water ; 8-15 days in low water. | 
Altun Képri—Confluence of Lesser Zab and Tigris, 10 hours in | 


high water ; 2-3 days in low water. 
The hire of a kelek is reckoned according to the number of skins. 


Before the war a small raft could be hired for the journey from | 


Mosul to Baghdad for about £5-£8. 

(ii) Shakhturs, flat-bottomed boats, navigating downstream only, 
used on the Euphrates between Birijik and Felltjeh; they some- 
times descend the river as far as Museyib or the Hindiyeh Barrage. 
Before the war they were built only at Birijik ; since 1914 they have 
been constructed at other places on the Euphrates for use on the 
Turkish lines of communication (shakhtir-building has been reported 

as occurring at Jerabliis, Deir ez-Zor, Anah, and Hit). 

_ They are oblong in shape, 18 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, with a depth 
from gunwale to flooring of about 2% ft. When fully loaded they 
draw 1% ft. The bottom consists of tree-trunks sawn in half, beneath 
which flat boards are nailed ; and a flooring of flat boards is fastened 


1 ft. above the bottom. The sides and ends of the boats consist of | 


flat boards roughly nailed together, the interstices being stuffed with 
rags daubed with bitumen. One boat carries about 5 tons. Shakhturs 
almost always travel in pairs, fastened together side by side. They 
are steered by clumsy sweeps, pulled in the bow, and are so un- 
manageable that they can travel only in a flat calm. They are liable 
to be stopped by the slightest wind. The times taken by shakhturs 
on their journeys vary enormously according to the state of the 
river and the wind. The journey from Birijik to Fellajeh may 
take from 12 to 50 days or more. 

Shakhturs take merchandise downstream and are towed back empty, 
usually by Anah men. 
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TELEGRAPHS AND ‘TELEPHONES 
Lower Mesopotamia (South of Baghdad) 


(a) The Indo-European Telegraph Department’s cable from India 
is landed at Fao. 

(6) There is a land line from Fao to Basra by the right bank of 
the Shatt el“Arab. This line is connected with Mohammareh. 

(c) Before the war a Turkish line ran from Basra to Baghdad 
via Kurna and the Tigris. 

Branches from this line were: (i) Kut el-Amara—Kuit el-Hai ; 
(ii) Kut el-Amara—Bedrah—Mandali—Shahraban (on the Baghdad 
—Khanikin line; see below, under ‘ Upper Mesopotamia’). 

(d) Before the war a Turkish line ran from Basra to Baghdad via 
Kurna and the Euphrates, passing by Hilla. 

Branches from this line were: (i) Hilla—Nejef; (ii) Hilla— 
Hindiyeh—Kerbela ; (iii) Museyib—Kerbela—Nejef. 

(e) There is a telegraph line from Mohammareh to Ahwaz, 
Shushtar, Dizfal, and Shush. 

(f) From Ahwaz to Bushire there is a line via Behbehan and 
Borazjun. 

(g) There is now telegraphic communication between Basra and 
Koweit. 2 
(h) There were wireless stations at the beginning of 1917 at 
Basra, Amara, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s field at Maidan-i- 

Naftain, Bahrein, Bushire, and Harjano. 

(i) The Anglo-Persian Oil Company have an overhead telephone 
from Maidan-i-Nafttin to ‘Abbadan Island re the pipe-line), 
with a branch to Mohammareh. 

(j) Telephone systems have been introduced at ee and elsewhere. 


Upper Mesopotamia (North of Baghdad) 

(a) Before the war the following Turkish telegraph lines ran north 
from Baghdad. 

(i) To Mosul and Diarbekr (for Constantinople) via Baqtheh, 
Kufri, Kirkuk, Altun Képrii, Erbil, Mosul, Zakho, Jeziret-ibn-Omar, 
Midiat, Mardin. 

[From Diarbekr the line is continued to Kharput and Sivas, and 
thence across Anatolia via Angora. | 

(ii) To Khanikin via Baqtbeh, Shahroban, and Qizil Ribat. 

[From Khanikin the line was continued across the Persian frontier 
to Kirmanshah and Tehran. | 

(iii) To Samarra via Kazimain and Beled. 
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(iv) To Aleppo by the Euphrates valley via Fellajeh, Hit, Anah, 
Deir ez-Zor, Meskeneh. - 

(b) There is now a telegraph line from Aleppo to Nisibin following 
the Baghdad Railway. 

Before the war Nisibin had telegraphic communication with Mardin 
on the Mosul—Diarbekr line. 

(c) From Aleppo to Diarbekr there is a telegraph line via Birijik, 
Urfeh, and Severek. 


(d) Besides the Baghdad—Khanikin line mentioned above there | 
were before the war the following telegraph lines in the direction of | 


the Persian frontier : 

(i) Kirkuk (on the Baghdad—Mosul line)—Suleimaniyeh via 
Chemchemal. From Suleimaniyeh there were lines to Shehr Bazar 
and Gulambar respectively. 


(ii) Erbil (on the Baghdad—Mosul line)’—Qal‘ah Dizeh (Hami- | 


diyeh) via Koi Sanjak. 
(111) Erbil—Rayat via Rowanduz. 
(e) Diarbekr—Van via Farqin, Zokh, Sairt, and Bitlis? (with 


branches from Zokh to Hazro and Kulp, and from Vostan, on the | 


southern shore of Lake Van, to Shattakh). 
Van °—Serai via Archag. 
Van-—Bash Qal‘ah. 
Bash Qal‘ah—Julamerk. 
Bash Qal‘ah—Dizeh and Neri (Shemsdinan). 
Bash Qal'ah—Dilman (for Urmia or Tabriz). 


1 From Erbil, besides the lines towards the Persian frontier, there is a line to 
Makhmir on the western side of the Qara Chok Dagh. 

2 Bitlis is connected through Mush with Erzingan and Erzerum, . 

5 There is also a line from Van to Bayazid via Archag and Bergri, From 


Bergri a line runs along the northern shore of Lake Van to Akhlat and thence | 


to Alashgird and Mush. 


VOCABULARIES 


ARABIC, PERSIAN, TURKISH, ARMENIAN, 
KURDISH, SYRIAC 
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Notre on PRONUNCIATION 


Consonants. 
*=a slight stop, as in the middle of the compound 
word sea-eagle 
‘=a sound formed deep in the throat to be learnt by 
oral example 
dh like th in this 
gh a guttural r 
h a strong aspirate 
kh like ch in loch 
q a guttural, or emphatic, i 
r to be distinctly trilled 
s emphatic s 
t emphatic ¢ 
th as in thing 
ch as in chat 
z  emphatie ¢ 
zh like the s in pleasure 
Other consonants pronounced as in English. 


Vowels. 
a pronounced as a in about 
a as in far 
c) as in get 


e(Turkish) as e in father 
é(Turkish) as in met 
é (Syriac) as a@ in gate 
& (Arabic) as ey in obey 
as in hit 
as ce in seen 
) as in got 
6 (Arabic) as in hope 
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pronounced as w in fun 


u as in pull 

tu as 00 in pool 

u as win French tu 
Diphthongs. 

ai pronounced as é in mind 

au (aw) as ou in out 


ol as ov in ol 
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English. 
able, to be 


I can 


about 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
qadar, yaqdir 


aqdir 


Persian. 
tawanistan 


mi-tawanam bilirim, qadir 


(ap- nahu (of num- taqriban, 


proximately) bers),taqriban kam-wa-pish 
about (around) hawl 


(concerning) min jehet 


above 
abroad 


abuse (v.) 


accept 
accident 


accidentally 


accompany, 


foq 

borra (barra) 

haqqar, 
yuhaqqir 

qabal, yaqbal 

musibah 


bi-tasaduf 


rafaq, yurafiq 


Taccompany urafiq 


according to 
account (n.) 
on account 
of 
accurate (of | 


calculation) 


across 


hasab 
hisab . 
min sebeb 


mudaqqaq 


‘abr 


action (in war) ‘arkah 


piraman-e 
dar khustis-e 


bar bala-yi, 
bala-yi 

dar kharij 

fuhsh dadan, 
deh or la‘n 
kardan, kun 

qabul kerdan 

ittifaq, ariza 
(event) ; asib 
(calamity) 

sahvan 


hamrah raftan,réfagat étmék, 


hamrah mi- 
ravam 
ber hasb-e 


hisab 


baraye, kha- 
tir-e 

sahih, bi-sa- 
bab-e (calcu- 
lation) 

an taraf 


jang 


Turkish. 
bilmék 


im 
ashaghi-yuqari 
étrafinda, 

étraida 
da’ir 


yuqari-da 


dishari-da 
siiymek 


qabiul étmék 
tésaduf, qaza 


qaza-ra, qaza 
olaraq 


bérabér géli- 
orim 
goré 


hisab 
-den dolayi 


tam, doghiu 


-den (of mo- 
tion);  6té 
tarafda (of 
rest) 
ghavgha, mu- 
harébé 
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English. Armenian.~ — Kurdish. Syriac. 
able, to be garogh, karin l-msaya 
garoghanal . 
I can garogh yem azdkarim,az ibi, msin 
shém 
about (ap- shourch, mod  nézik taqriban 
proximately) 
about (around) shourch, polor- charrakh (de- erzibani 
. dig clin.), ledaor 
(concerning) ngadmamp, vra bamaslahati..., bit 
b’ishé... 
above verey, 1 ver sar, lasar 1-“él 
abroad ardasahman = walaté gharib l-athra khenna 
abuse (v.) thshnamanel, Jauma kir msi ‘éré 
nakhadel 
accept untounil gabul kirin mqabil 
accident argadz “ariz, gidsha 
musibah 
accidentally badahmamp _ bakhalat b-ghelta 
accompany, ungeranal, gal chdin izala ‘emm 
IT accompany yes g’unger- azé galwi bzali ‘emm 
anam dchém 
according to hamemad, ust bi-mujib, hasb, akh 
bint 


account (n.)  hashiv, hamar hsaib, zhmar- khishbina 
tin, hezhmar 
on account ust hashvin  sababé, lebar, bit khatir d- 


of or hashvoyn 
accurate (of jisht dirist, mazbit khatirjam 
calculation) 

across meg-tién-miuse ‘ubir, lavé _— logiba 
(lit.‘ from one tarafé 
side to the 
other ’) 

action (in war) baderazmil, sharr, jang plasha 
baderazmagan 
kordzoghou- 


tiun 
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English. 


Administra- 


tion 
admiral 


Admiralty 
adrift 
advance (of 
money) 
advanced 
guard 
aeroplane 
afloat 
aft 


alter 
afternoon 


again 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
idarah 


amir el-bahr 


Nadharat el- 
bahriyah 
tayif 


‘arabun 


muqaddamat 
el-askar 

talyarah (pl. 
talyarat) 


tayit 


mu’akhkhar 
es-safinah 

ba‘d 

ba‘d edh-dhuhr 


marrah thani- 
yah 


age (of persons)‘amr 


agent 
ahead of 
alive 


all 


wakil 
guddam 
hai (plur, ahya) 


kull 


allowed, to be jaz, yajiiz 


ally 
almost 
alone 


alongside 


halif (pl. hu- 
lafa) 
taqriban 


wahdi, wahdek, 
&e. 
bi-janib (by 


side of), ila ja- 
nib (to side of) 


Persian. 
idara 


darya-begi, 
amir-i-bahr 

wazarat-i- 
bahriyeh 

ru-yi-ab 


Turkish. 


idaré, hukumeét 


amiral. qapu- 
dan pasha 
Bahriyé qa- 
pusu 

suyun aqin- 
tisi-ilé 


pish-qist, pish- peshin, testi- 


aki, or salaf 
muqaddame- 

yi-lashkar 
taiyareh 


bala-yi-ab 


ba‘d az 
ba‘d-az-zubr 


du bara 
sinn 

amil 

pish, jilau 


zindeh 


hameh, jami‘ 


mat 
pishdar 


taiyaré 
yiziyor 
qich 


-sofira (suffix) 
ikindi 


bir daha, tekrar 


yash 
vékil 


_ iléri-da, iin-da 


sigh, hayatda 
hep 


rukhsat yaftan, braqilmaq 


yab 
muttahid, 

muhalif 
taqriban 


tanha 


pahli 


muttafiq 


az qaldi, hé- 
man-héman 
yaliniz 


yanina, ya- 
ninda, borda 
bordaya 


English. 
Administra- 
tion 
admiral 


Admiralty 
adrift 
advance (of 

money) 
advanced 

guard 
aeroplane 
afloat 


aft 


after 
afternoon 


again 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. > 
varchoutiun 


dzovagal 


Dzovayin na- 
khararoutiun 
herratsial, 
alevar 
gankhay-tram- 
dal 
arrachakount 


otabarig 


aledzoup, 
dzpoun 
hedguys navi 


hedo 

heding, 
natem 

norén 


irig- 


age (of persons)dariq 


agent 
ahead 
alive 


all 
allowed, to be 


aliy 
almost 
alone 


alongside 


kordzagal 
arrcheven 
gentani, vo- 
ghch 
amen, polor 
tuyladrvil 


tashnagits, 
zinagits 
krete 


minag 


unt yergay- 
noutiamp 


Kurdish. 
s1asa, idara 


saré bahré 


sar avé choin 

garz kirin, 
bdain da 

péshé ‘askaré 

talyara 

sar avé 

pé gamiya 


pashé 

pashé nivro 
jarak di, disa 
“umr, sinn 
wakil 

péshin 

sakha 


hamma 
izin haya 


haval 
taqriban 
bténé 


a 


néziké 
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Syriac. 


higma 


résha d-yama 


teplé resh maya 
aa khishbina 


qamayttha 
d-‘askar 
talyarah 


resh maya 


kharaya 
d-gamiya 

bathar 

bathar palga 
d-yauma 
midré 

sbiné 

vakil 

qamaya 


bé-khayé 


kull 
kbaré 


khaura 
taqriban 
be-I-hédhé 


b-qorba 
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English. 
already 
although 
altogether 
always 
ambush (n.) 
ammunition 
ammunition- 

wagon. 
amuse 
anchor (n.) 
anchor (v.) 

(entrans.) 
and 

angry 


animal 


ankle 
answer (v.) 
anvil 
anybody 
any where 
apple 
appoint 


approach (v.) 


apricot 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


qad (followed qabl azin 


by verb) 


wa law, ma‘a agarcheh 


ann 
suwa (in a 


body) 


Turkish. 
shimdi bilé, 
zatan 
eyerché 


tamaman, bi- _ bitiin bitiin 


jumlagi 


da’iman, kullish hamisheh 


(entirely), kull 


waqt 
kamin kamin 
dhakhirah zakhire-yl- 
jang 
‘arabat edh- = ‘arabe-yi- 
dhakhirah 
wennes, yu- 
wennis 
angar, marsa_ langar 
debb angar, 
yadibb angar tan 
wa u or wa 
za‘lin, ghadh- khishmnak 
ban 
haiwan haivan (pro- 
perly haya- 
van) 
ka‘b (dual qiizaq 
ka‘bén) 
jawab, yujawib jawab dadan, 
deh 
sindan sindan 
ahad har kas 
fi al makan, 
wenma 
tuffahah (pl. sib 
tuffah) 
‘ayyan, 
yu‘ayyin kun 
tagarrab ila, nazdik ama- 
yataqarrab dan, ai 
ila 
mishmish zardalii 


daima, hér 
zéman 


pusu, kemin 


jébhané 


jeébhaneé-‘ara- 


jubbekhaneh basi 
safa dadan, or eiléndirmék 
khush kardan (trans.) 


démir 


langar andakh- démir atmaq 


ve 
darghin 


haivan 


topuq 
jevab vérmék 


urs’ 
(bir) kimsé 


har ja bashad hér nérédé 


elma 


ta‘yin kardan, ta‘yin étmék 


yanashmaq 


qaisi 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 303. 

English. Armenian.~ — Kurdish. Syriac. 
already arten 
although theyev, thebed walau shid, apen 

yev 
altogether miasin, upta- bhammi b:tamamitha 
menn 
always mishd har waqt daim 
ambush (n.) tarnamoud kamin bisa 
ammunition rrazmamterq jaubakhana jaubakhana 
ammunition- rrazmamterql 
wagon garrq 
amuse zpostsnel gafa kirin, khu- magkhik 
ash biyi 
anchor (n.) — khariskh marsa, langar, marsa 
anchor (v.) —_ khariskh tzkel langar avitin dare langar 
(¢ntrans.) 
and yev wa wa, U 
angry pargatsadz sil hmisa, kriba 
animal gentanl haiwan, héwan 
dahba 

ankle hot (vodits)  qulpai ka‘ba 
answer (v.) | badaskhanel jawab da mjiweblé 
anvil sal sindan sindana 
anybody vo-yeve-megu harkas kil nasha 
any where our yev itsé har ‘ardé kull dika 
apple khntzor séy khabusha 
appoint nshanagel ta‘yin kérya matiw 
approach modenal nézik hat qrileé 
apricot dziran ' mizhmizh mishmisha 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 
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English. Arahie. 

April Nisan 

Arab ‘Arabi (pl. 
‘Arab) 

Arabia Bilad.el-‘Arab 

arm (n.) kitf, dhra‘ 

armed musallah 

armour dira* 

arms(weapons) aslihah 

army jésh (pl. ju- 
yish) 

army corps firqah (pil. 
firaq) 

around hawl 

arrange retteb, yuret- 


arrest (v.) 


arrive 
arsenal 
artillery 
ashes 
ashore 


ask 
Task 


thou askest 
he asks 
we ask 


you ask 


tib 


qabadh ‘ala ; 
wageaf, yu- 
wagel 

wasal, yosal 


tereskhanah 


madafi‘ (can- 
non), tobchia 
(gunners) 

ramad 

‘ala’l-barr, 
bil-ga< 

se’el, yes’al 
ana es’al 


inta tes’al 
hia yes’al 
ihna nes’al 


intu tes’aliin 


Persian. 

Nisan 
‘Arabi, Tazi 
‘Arabistan 
bazua (upper) ; 

sa‘id (lower) 
musallan 
zireh 
asliheh 
lashkar 


urdia 
atraf-e 
tartib dadan, 
deh or ara- 
stan, ara 
tauqif kardan, 
kun 
rasidan, ras 
qir-khana 
tiip-khaneh 
khakistar 
bar zamin 


pursidan, purs 
mi-pursam 
mi-pursi 
mi-pursad 
mi-pursim 


mi-pursid 


Turkish. 
Nisan 
“Arab 


‘Arabistan 
qol 


silahli 

zirh 

silah 

ordu, ‘askér 


qol ordi 
étrafda 


qararlashdir- 
maq, tértib 
étmek 
tutmaq, 
étmék 


habs 


varmaq, geél- 
mék 
topkhané, 
térsané 
tdplar 


kul 
qaraya, qarada 


sormaq 
sorarim 


sorarsin 
sorar 
sorariz 


sorarsiniz 


English. 
April 
Arab 


Arabia 


arm (n.) 
armed 
armour 
arms 

army 

army corps 


around 


arrange 


arrest (v.) 


arrive 
arsenal 
artillery 
ashes 
ashore 


ask 
Task 


thou askest 
he asks 
we ask 


you ask 


MES, I 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
April 
Arab 


Arabia 
tev 


zinvadz 
zrah 

zenq 

ZOrq 
zorakound 


polordig 


garkatrel 


pantargel 


hasnel 


zinaran, tnta- 
notaran 
thntanotq 


ajiun, mokhir 
1 tsamaq 


hartsnel, 


yes 
@ hartsnem 


tou @ hartsnes 


an g’hartsne 


menq g’harts- 


nenq 
touq 
o hartsneq 


Kurdish. 
Nisan 


‘Arab 


‘Arabistan 
bask 


bchak 
zr 
chak 


‘askar 
ordi 
charrakh (de- 


clin.), ledaor 
paikat keri 


guert 


gahesht 
jabakhana 


top-khana 


kholli 
sar ‘ard 


pesiar ker 
pesiar kerim 


ta pesiar keri 

au pesiar ker 

ma pesiar 
kerin 

hin pesiar 
kerin 


U 
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Syriac. 
Nisan 
‘Arabaya 


‘Arabistan 
dra‘a 


b-chakké 
dir‘ 
chakké 
‘askar 
ord 


erzibani 


mtukeslé 


erélé, dawiq 


mtélé 
jabakhana 
top 

qetma 

resh ar‘a 


mbuqéré 
mbaqren 
mbaqret 
kimbager 
mbaqrokh 


mbaqritii 
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English. 
they ask 


I shall ask 
T asked 


asleep 
ass 
astern 
at 


at least 
at most 


at once 


attack (n.) 
attack (v.) 


August 
Austria 
Austrian 
authority 


autumn 
avenge 


average (n.) 
aviator 
awake (adj.) 


axe 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


hum yes’alin mi-pursand 


ana es’al 


se’elt 
nayim 


hamar (pl. 
hamir) 
li-wara 


‘ala, bi, fi 


aqallan 
el-akther, el- 
aghlab 
hessa, 
bis-sa’ah 
hujim 
hejem ‘ala, 
_ yihjam ‘ala 
Nimsa, 
Nimsawi 


hukm 


kharif 
intaqam, yan- 
taqim or 
akhadh eth- 
thar, ya’kh- 
udh eth-thar 
mu‘addal 


tayyar 
yaqdhan, 


gi‘id, hasis 


fa’s (pl. fu’tis) 


Persian. 


khaham 
pursid 
pursidam 
khab 


khar, ulagh 


Turkish. 


sorarlar 
sorajaghm 


sordum 
uyumush, uy- 
uda 
éshék, mérkéb 


‘aqab, dar pal argasina, ar- 


nazd, dar 


aqallan 
muntahash 


hala, fauran 


hujim 


dinda 
-a, -da (suffix) 
olmazsa 
én nihayét, 
olsa olsa 
birdén biré 


hujaim 


hujim kardan, hijim étmék 


kun 

Ab, Murdad 
Namseh 
Namsawi 


iqtidar 


khizan 


Aghostos 

Némsé 

Avstriali, Ném- 
séli 

hukm 


son bahar 


intiqim kashi- intiqim étmék 


dan, kash 


bar-davard-e 
mutavassit 
hava-paima 


bidar 


tabar 


orta, avarya 
tayaré]i 
uyaniq 


balta 


English. 
they ask 


I shall ask 
IT asked 


asleep 
ass 
astern 
at 


at least 
at most 


at once 


attack (n.) 
attack (v.) 


August 
Austria 
Austrian 
authority 


autumn 
avenge 


average (n.) 
aviator 
awake (adj.) 


axe 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. ~ 


Kurdish. 


307 


Syriac. 


anonq g’harts- awan pesiar kimbaqri 


nen 


kerin 


yes bidi harts- azé pesiar kim bedmbaqren 


nem 
yes hartsri 

qouni mech, 
qnatsogh 
esh, avanag 


is: Sige 3 
ma pegiar ker mbigéri 


khafti 


kar 


i hedoust navi, la pashé 


navi yedeven 


(notin usesepa- &@ (as termina- 


rately) 


tion) 


keth, arr nvazn bkémahié 


arr arravel 
isguyn 


hartzagoumn 
hartsagil 


Okostos 
Avstria 
Avstriatsi 


bgalakiyé 
halan 


palamard 


hujim ker 


Tabbakh 
Namsa 
Namsi 


ishkhanoutiun, paya, jah, 


arzhanabad- 
voutiun 
Ashoun 


michin 

Trchogh 
(‘ flier’) 

artoun 


gatsin 


qadr 


pahiz 
tol standin 


takhmin, taq- 
rib 

taiyarchi, 
ferranchi 

hishshar 


taver 


We2 


dmikha 
hmara 
b-kharayitha 
bi- 


b-qalilitha 
b-kabiritha 


halan, alba’al 


hujim 
hjimlé 


Tabbakh 
Namsa 
Namsaya 
maruta, huqma 


chéri 
shqillé tol 


qudra 
nashaparukha, 

taiyarchi 
mrisha 


nara 
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English. 
axle 
backwards 


bacon 


bad 


baggage 
bake 


bale (n.) 


ballast 


bandage (n.) 


bank (of river) 


bar (sand) 


barber 


barley 
barometer 


barracks 
barrel (of a 
gun) 


barricade 
basket 


baths 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
mihwar 
ila wara 


lahm khanzir 


mu zén, kha- 
rab, radi 


Persian. 
mihwar 
taraf-e aqab, 

or ru bi-pas 
gisht-e khik 


(pork), gtisht- 


e-khik-e did 


dada, gisht-e 


khitk-e bi- 
namak par- 
vorda 


bad 


aghradh, gradh asbab-i-safar 
khabaz, yakh- pukhtan, paz 


biz 


fardah (pl. 
fardat) 
thuql mal el- 
markab 
tabat 


jurf, sdb 


shelhah 


muzéyyin 


sha ‘ir 
mizan hawa 


qishlah 
umbiib 


mahajar 

sellah (pl. sa- 
lal), zembil 
(pl. zanabil) 


hammam 


or biryan kar- 
dan, kun 
basteh, bar 


parsang 
“sabeh 
kinareh 
pushta-ye rig 
dar dahana- 
ye ridkhana 


dallik 

jau 
mizan-i-hawa 
qishleh, sar- 


baz-khaneh 
lale-yi-tufang 


sangar 
sapad, zambil 


hammam 


Turkish. 
mil 
géri 


domuz éti 


fena 

éshya 

furunda pishir- 
mék 

balya 

safra, kum 

sarghi 


su kénari, 
irmaq kénari 


sighlig 


bérbér 

arpa 

hava-térazisi, 
barometro 

qishla 

tuféng démiri 

métris 


sépéd, zenbil ” 


hammam 


English. 


axle 
backwards 


bacon 


bad 

baggage 
bake 

bale (n.) 
ballast 
bandage (n.) 


bank (of river) 


bar (sand) 


barber 


barley 
barometer 


barracks 
barrel (of a 
gun) 


barricade 
basket 


baths 


GLOSSARIES 


Armenian.- 
arrantsq 
tebi-yed 


khozi aboukht 


kesh, vad 


ireghen, kuyq 
khorovel 


bahia, apranqi 
berrn 
navakhyj 


patet, gab, 
patatan 
kedap 


tzogh, arkelq 
(‘ sand’ = 
avaZ) 

saprich 


kari 

dzanrachap, 
otatsuyts 

zoranots 

klan (hratsani) 

badnesh 


goghov 


baghniq 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 

mihvar qara 

pishpashi, 1-bart 

pishtapisht 

goshté-baraz bisra mlikha 
d-khzira 

pis, nachak _bisha, la 
randa 

tisht, kerpal kherriimerré 

pézhin ipelé 

bar téna, farda 

parsé gamiyé sabirta 
d-markwa 

péchik ribata 

terefé avé siptha d-yama, 
siptha 
de-shatta 


khiz, barzakh qimsal 


barbar, muzai- dalag 
yin, sartirash 


jah saré 

qishla qishla 

lalaétufaka Iwishta de- 
tlakta 

chapar chapara 

sela, sebed qartala 

hammam hammam 
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English. 


battalion 
battery 


battle 
battleship 
bay 
bayonet 
beach 
beacon 


beans 


bear (n.) 


beard 


bearer(porter) hammal 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. 
tabir tabir 
batariyah batariyeh 
muharabah jang 


markab harbi, jahaz-(or 
manwar 


khalij khalij 
sengi, harbah  sar-naizeh 
sahil sahil, kinareh 


kashti) i-jangi 


Turkish. 
tabur 
tabiyé (for- 
tress) ; batari- 
ya (movable) 
muharébé 
harb séfinési 


kérféz 

siingt 

yali kénari, 
déniz kénari 


fanar, manarah nishan-i-atashi fanar 


fal libiya, baqila 
dibb khirs 
lihyah rish 


qasid, hamil 


bearing (naut.) jihah 


beat (v.) 
beautiful 
because 


bed 


bedroom 


bedstead 


bee 
beef 


beer 
beet: 
before (time) 


dharab, yadh- 
rib 


kitak zadan, 


zan 
hulu, jamil khushnuma, 
khtb 
min sebeb, zira, chira ki 
li-ana 
firash takht-i-khab 


gubbat en-ném titaq-i-khab 


charpayah takht-e khab 
zambir zambur-e asal 
lahm bagar gusht-i-gau 
birah ab-i-jau 
shawandar chughundar 
gabl qabl az 


baqla, fas- 
sulya 

ayl 

saqal 
hammal 


jihét 
vurmaq 
giizél 

ara, chiinki 


yataq 
yataq odasi 


kérévét 


ari 


okiiz éti, 
sighir éti 
arpa suyu, bira 
panjar 
-dan évvél 


(suffix) 


English. 
battalion 
battery 


battle 
battleship 
bay 
bayonet 
beach 
beacon 
beans 
bear (n.) 
beard 
bearer(porter) 
bearing 
beat (v.) 
beautiful 


because 


bed 


bedroom 


bedstead 


bee 
beef 


beer 
beet 
before (time) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


vasht 
bataria, sharq 
thntanotits 


baderazm 

rrazmanav, 
mardanav 

khorsh, dzots 

svin 

dzovap 


hranshan, 
gragi nshan 
fasoulia, lobi 


arrch, 

moroug 

grogh, danogh 
(mshag) 

goghm, tirq, 
untatsq navi 

zarnel, dzedzel 


siroun, 
keghetsig 
vorovhedev 


angoghin 
nnjaran, 
nnjaseniag 


mahdjagal, 


angoghin, ma- 


hidjk; kary- 
ola (Turkish) 
meghou 


yezan mis 
karechour 


pazoug 
arrach 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
tabur tabur 
desta d-top 
sharr sharré 
gamiyé sharré markwa 
d-sharré 
khalij khalij 
khistah harbah, khishta 
terafé shatté siptha d-shatta 


nishané agiré nishan d-nira 


baqillé lobia, baqillé 
herch, khurs dibba 
rih diqna 


hamil, helgir- lablana, hamal 
an, birinan 


léda mkhélé 


sherin, dalal randa, shapira 


lebar, b6 min sabab 

nivin, dodshak shwitha 

manzalé nevis- 6da di-dmakha 
tiné 


takht qarawat. 


heng, maisha- dabasha 
hingiv 


gdshté gah bisra d-taura 


bira 
shawandar shawandaré 
péshin qam 


312 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 
English. Arabic. Persian. 
before (place) guddam qabl az 
begin ibteda, yeb- aghaz kardan, 
tedi kun or shuri‘ 
kardan, kun 
behind wara pusht, pai 
believe i‘taqad, bavar kardan, 
ya taqid -kun 
bell jurs (pl. zang 
juris) 
below ]6a, taht zir 
bench (sofa) takhat nimkat 
bend (v.) ‘awwaj, yu‘aw- kham kardan, 
wl kun 
berth firash ja-yi-khab 
beside yem, bi-jamib  pahli-ye 
besiege hasar, yuhasir muhasareh 
kardan, 
kun 
betray khan, yakhiin khiyanat 


kardan, kun 


better; best ahsan; el-ahsan behtar ; 


behtarin 
between bén ma bain, dar 

miyan 
beyond ghadi an taraf-1-..., 

wara-yl... 
big kabir (pl. kibar) buzurg 
bigger; biggest akbar; el-akbar buzurgtar ; 

buzurgtarin 
bill (account) his&ab hisab 


billet (trans.) 
binoculars 


nezzel ‘askar 
darbin 


ja dadan, deh 


dur-bin 


Turkish. 
éniindé (suffiz) 
bashlamaq 


ard, arqa 

inanmaq 
chang (large), 
chingharaq 
(small) 

alt, altinda 


sédir 
eyrimék 
yataq 
yaninda 
muhaséré ét- 
mék, qushat- 
maq 
kheyanét étmék 
daha éyi; én 
éyl, én a‘la 
ara-sinda 
iite-sinda 
biiytik 
daha biiyiik ; 
én biiytik 
hisab 
oturtmaq 
dirbin 


English. 
before (place) 
begin 


behind 


believe 


bell 


below 


bench (sofa) 


bend (v.) thegel, dzrrel 
berth nav-angoghin 
beside patsi, izad 
besiege basharel 
betray madnel 
better; best aveli lav, 
lavokuyn, 
amenalav 
between michev 
beyond antin 
big medz 
bigger; biggest aveli medz, 
medzakuyn, 
amenamedz 
bill (account) hashiv 
billet (trans.) deghavorel 
binoculars herratitag (lit. 
telescope) ; 
yergachia 
achotsq (lit. 
two-eyed 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armeman. ~ Kurdish. 
arrach,arrchev labar 
usgsel dastpékir 
edev pash, lapisht 
havadal bawar kir 
zankag chang, jinjil 


tsadz, nerqev 


nsdaran 


glasses) 


bin 
kursi dirézh, 


paka 
chamin 


nézik 
hasar kir 


kheyanat kir 
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Syriac. 
qam 
mdishinné, 

mshare 


bkharayitha 
mhimenné 


Ziga 

iltékh, kho- 
thed 

takhta 

tiplé 

qamarah 


l-giba d- 
mhiuséré 


khinné, msapi 


chéter khwash- bish tau, or 


tir, qanjtir, 
chaktir 
bén, nav 
idi teraf 


mazin 


bush spayi 
bén, bil 
lau bala khenna 


raba 


mazintir, galak bish raba; ka- 


mazin 


bira raba 


hisab, zhmar- hisab, khish- 


tin 


dorbin 


bina 


dirbin 
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English. Arabic. 
bird tér (pl. tuyitir) 
bit (of horse) ijim 
bit (piece) waslah 
bitter muir 
bitumen gir 
black aswad 
blacksmith haddad 
blame (v.) lam, yalum 
blanket hihat 


bleed (tnérans.) tala’ dem, 
yitla‘ dem 


blind a‘ma, (pl. 
‘amyan) 

blockade (n.) hisar 

blood dem 

blow (v.) habb, yahibb 

blow (n.) dharbah 

blue azraq 

blunt a‘ma (blind) 

boat bellam (like 
gondola); ma- 
shuf (reed 
canoe) 


body (living) jised (pl. aj- 
sad 


body (mass of jam&‘ah 
people) 
boil (trans.) — aghla, yughli 
or fawwar, yu- 
faw wir 
boil (¢ntrans.) ghala, yaghli 
or far, yafir 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Persian. Turkish. 
murgh qish 
dahaneh, lijam gém 
pareh parcha 
talkh ajl 
naft qara saqiz, yer 
sakizi 

siyah qara, siyah 

ahangar démirji, na‘al- 
band 

malamat qabahat —bul- 

kardan, kun maq, zémm 
étmék 

hhaf, lim = yorghan (quilt) 

khin jari qanamaq 

shudan, 

shau 

kir kor 

muhasareh abloga, 
qushatma 

khin qan 

nafkh kardan, ésmék 

kun or dami- 

dan, dam 

zarb, zakhm wurush 

abi, lajiward = méavi 

kund kor 


zauraq, kashti sandal, qayiq 


tan béden, vujiid 
jam‘iyat jem iy ét 
jush dadan, qainatmagq 


deh 


jushidan, jtish qainamaq 


English. 
bird 
bit (of horse) 
bit (piece) 
bitter 
bitumen 


black 
blacksmith 


blame (v.) 


blanket 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. ~ 


trrchoun 
santz 

badarr, pegor 
tarrn, leghi 


- goubr 


sev 

tarpin, yer- 
gatakordz 

barsavel 


vermag 


bleed (intrans.) ariunel 


blind 


guyt 


blockade (n.) basharoumn 


blood 
blow (v.) 


blow (n.) 
blue 
blunt 
boat 


body 


arlun 
harvadzel, 
zarnel 


harvadz, zarg 
gabuyd 

koul, pout 
navag 


marmin 


body (mass of khoump, 


people) 
boil (érans.) 


zhoghov 
yerratsnel 
(water) ; 


khashel (egg) 


boil (intrans.) yerral 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
tairek, baldar taira 
lijam, hafsar leghéma 
pechak, parcha parcha 
tahl, tal marira 
zit, qir khimar 
rash koma 
asengar, hadad haddada, 
damirchi 


razil kir 


lahéf, 


jajim 
khin da 


kor 
hisar 
khin 


werzin 


sil 
shin, kau 
kop 


gami, belem 


lash 
jama at 


kalandi 


kul bi 


mruzellé 1a’im 


khlépa 

mujrélé dimma 
simya, kora 
muhasarah 
dimma 


mkhélé paukha 


lassa 

milana, zargqa 
k6pa 
gamiyah 


paghra 
jama‘at 


murthekhlé 


rthekhlé 
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English. 
boiled rice 


boiler 

bomb (n.) 
bombard 
bond (legal) 
bone 

book 


boot 


boot-lace 
both (you) 
bottle 


bottom 
bow (of ship) 


bowels 
box 


boy 
brackish 


bran 
brave 


brazier 
bread 
breadth 
break 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


timmen mat- 
bikhb 

fawwarah, ka- 
Zan 


qanbalah 


dharab top, 
yadrab top 
sened 


‘adhm (pl. 
a‘dham) 
latab (pl. ku- 
tub) 


Persian. Turkish. 
chiléu pishmish pirinj, 
pilaf 
dig-i-buzurg qazan 
bomb, qum- qumbara 


bara 
bi-tap bastan topa tutmaq 


qabz, tamas- tahvil 
suk 
ustukhan kémik 


kitab, nameh kitab 


lapjinah (pl. kafsh chizmé, qun- 
lapjin) ; jaz- dura (shoe) ; 
mah (native) pabuj (slipper) 

sharit (el-qan- kafsh-band qundura 
darah) qordélasi 

ithnénekum _har-du ikiniz 

shishah (pl. — shisheh shishé 
shiyash) 

esfel, qa‘r teh dib 

sadr el-markab muqaddame- géminin bashi 

yi-kashti 

masarin rudeh baghirsaq 

sandiq (pl. sandiiq sanduq, qutu 
sanadiq) 

walad (pl. aw- pisar oghlan, chojuq 
lad) 

malih shir tuzlu 

nakhalah sabtis kepek 


shajja‘, jastir 


manqalah 
khubz 

‘ardh 

kesar, yiksar 


shuja‘, dilawar yigit, jestr 


manghal manghal 
nan ékmék 
pahnayi enlihk 
shikastan, qirmaq 


shikan 
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English. Armenian. ~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
boiled rice khashadz pirinjé kalandi,rizza mbishla 
printz, plaf pulau 
boiler san, gatsa qazan destitha 
bomb (n.) rroump, kndag qumbara qumbara 
bombard rrmpagodzel la-t6p dadin dari top 
bond (legal) mourhag, ar- band, ‘alaga _iltizim 
zhetought 
bone vosgor hasti, isqan.  garma 
book kirg ktaib, daftar kthawa 
boot goshig jazma, kadsh pdtiné, jazma 
boot-lace goshigi thel risé kundarah gdhadha 
d-qundaré 
both (you) yergouqt al har-dian, har- terwé 
dika 
bottle shish shish shisha 
bottom hadag bin shitta 
bow (of ship) arrachagoghm péshiné qamayitha 
navi amiyé d-markwa 
bowels aghiq millak, rikhlu muillaké 
box doup, sndoug sandtiq sandiiqa 
boy manch kurr brona, yala 
brackish aghi nakhwash malikha 
bran tep savis, sar-béz- 
hing 
brave qaj, gdrij dildar, juwa- mar jir‘itta 
mér 
brazier oragaran manqal, pall manqal, giimré 
bread hats nan likhma 
breadth laynoutiun pani, pahni _petititha 
break godrel shikast, shi-  twéré 


kian 
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English. 
breakfast 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


futir, chai es- chai-i-subh 


subh 


breech (of gun) madhkhar et- teh 


breeze 


bribe (n.) 


brick (burnt) 


brick (un- 
burnt) 

bridge 

bridge (of 
ship) 


bridle (v.) 
brigade 
bright 
bring 


broad 
broadside 


broken 


broker 
brother 


brown 
brush (.) 
bucket 


buffalo 
bug 


tufkeh 


hawa 

rashwah, 
bakhshish 

tabuqah 


liben 


jisr (pl. justir) 
jisr el-markab 


aljam, yuljim 
hiwa 


lami‘, mudhi 
jab, yajib 
‘aridh 

‘urdh 


mukassar, 
munkasir 

dallal 

akh (pl. ikh- 
wan) 

esmar 


furshah 
baldi 
jams 


baqq 


nasim, bad 
rishva 


ajir 


khisht 


jisr, pul 
pul-i-jahaz 


liam kardan, 
kon 
fauj 


raushan 
avurdan, ar 


pahn, ‘ariz 
shallik 


shikasteh 


dallal 
biradar 


gandumi 
furcheh 
satl, dil 


gavmish 
sas, malleh 


Turkish. 
qahvalti 


top quyrughu, 
top qichi 


riizgyar, yél 

rishvét, bakh- 
shish 

tila 


kérpich 


képrit 


gém vurmagq 
liwa 


parlaq 
gétirmék 
génish 
alabanda 


qiriq 


dellal 
qardash 


qahvé réngi, 
, 
ésmér 
furcha 
qogha 


manda, jamis 
takhta-bit 


English. 
breakfast 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
nakhajash 


breech (of gun) hednadzag 


breeze 


bribe (n.) 
brick (burnt) 


brick (un- 
burnt) 
bridge 
bridge (of 
_ ship) 


bridle (v.) 
brigade 
bright 
bring 


broad 
broadside 


broken 


broker 
brother 


brown 
brush (n.) 
bucket 


buffalo 
bug 


hratsani, 

pampousht 

tnelou dzag 
zepiurr 


gasharq 


aghius 
(thrtzadz) 
gohmindr 

aghius (houm) 


gamourch 
nava- 
gamourch, 
gamrchag 
santzel 
kound, zora- 
kound 
zvarth 

perel 

layn 

goghm navi 
ousti thnta- 
notq g’ar- 
tsagvin 
godradz 


michnort 

yeghpayr, 
aghpar 

thoukh 


khozanag, 
freha, vrdzin 


duyl, chri tuyl 


komesh 
paytochil 
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Kurdish. 
taisht, fitrah 


Syriac. 
ftarta, tumta 


jihé phishaka diktha 
d-fishakké 

ba pokha 

balsa, rushwa rishwat 


karpich lané kerpich 


karpich, hajir liné 


kiipri, jisr gishra 
jisré gamiyé gishra d-mar- 
kwa 


disgin, laghau leghéma 


firqah firqah 
ruhna, razhin mabehrana 
inan muthélé 
pan, pehn pethya 
paniyé 
shekast twira 
jambaz, jumaz dalal 
bra, akhona 
rengitari, asmar 
esmar 
furchah furchah 
dol, satlok daula 
gamish gamésha 
ishpish baqa 
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English. 

bugle 

build 

bull 

bullet 

bullock 

buoy 

Bureau-de- 
Change 

burn (trans.) 
burn (2ntrans.) 

bury 

bush 

busy 

but 

butt (of rifle) 

butter 
button (n.) 

buy 

by (near) 


cabin 
cable 


cake 


calf 


call (summon) da‘a, yad‘ii 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Turkish. 
boru 
yapmaq, bina 


kunor‘amarat étmék, 


Arabic. Persian. 
biri shaifir 
bena, yibni bina kardan, 

kardan, kun 
thor (pl. nar gau 
thirdn) 
rasasah (pl. gulileh 
rasgas) 
thor mukhsi _nar-gau 
shamandarah langar-gir 
Dukkan es-sar- Dukkan-1- 
raf sarraf 


ahraq, yuhriq stkhtan, siz 
ishta‘al, yash- sikhtan, stz 
ta‘il ; ihtaraq, 


yahtariq 
defen, yidfun dafn kardan, 
kun 
‘uléq, ‘agiil bisheh 
mashghil mashghal 
lakin lakin 


qurmaq 
bogha 


qurshun 


ukiiz 
shamandra 
Sarrat 
dukyani 
yaqmaq 
yanmaq 


gomék, défn 
étmék 

chali 

méshghial 

amma, lakin, 
faqat 


qandagh, cha‘b qundaq, tahre qondagq 


qundagq 


zibed kareh 

dugmah (pl. = dukmeh 
dugam) 

ishtara, yash- kharidan, 
tari khar 


qarib min, ‘and nazdik, pahlii 


qamarah qamareh 

silk (pl. sulik) tanaf, habl 
kék kulicheh 
‘ijl (pl. ‘ujiil) gi saleh 


kun 


sada kardan, 


sai-yaghi, 
téré yaghi 
duymé 


satin almaq 


yaninda, 
yaqinda 
amara 

qablo, khalat, 
zinjir (chain) 

chorék, qora-" 
biyé 

dana 
chaghirmaq 


English. 
bugle 
build 
bull 
bullet 
bullock 
buoy 
Bureau-de- 

Change 

burn (trans.) 
burn (antrans.) 
bury 
bush 
busy 
but 
butt (of rifle) 
butter 
button (n.) 
buy 
by (near) 


cabin 
cable 


cake 


calf 
call (summon) 


MES, I 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. - 


shepor 
shinel, 
garroutsand 


tsoul, yez 
kndag 
yerinch 
kharskhanish 


Loumayapokh, 
sarat 


ayrel 
ayril 
thaghel 


matsarr 

uspaghvadz 

payts 

hratsanapoun 

garak 

gojag 

knel 

mod, gov 

navaseniag 

herrakratel, 
baran 


katha 


horth 
ganchel 


Kurdish. 
biri 
chai kir 
gah, ganair 
gulla 
gahé khasi 
sarrat 
shawétandi 
shaweti, siti 
washartin 
darek, belek 
bshila 
amma 
qundakh 
run, kara, 
digma, pilak 
karri 
nézik 


qamarah 
waris, zenjir 
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Syriac. 
biri, boqa 
bnélé 
taura 
gunbulta, gulla 
taura khisya 
sarrafa 
miqidhlé 
iqedhlé 
qwéré 
sia’a, 
bliga 
ila, ina 
‘iqwa d-topang 
kara 
diigma 
zwinné 
b-qurba 


qamarah 
khaula 


kada, kulaicha kullaiché 


gdlik, jinagah sharkha 


khwastin 


qrelé 
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English. 
call (cry out) 


calm (n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
sah, yasih 


hudu 


calm (no wind) sawali 


calm (adj.) 
camel 
camel-driver 


hadi 
jemel 
jammal 


camel (riding) bajin, dhelil 


camp (n.) 


can— 
TI can 


thou canst 
he can 

we can 

you can 
they can 

IT cannot 
can you ? 
canst thou ? 


canal 
candle 


cannon (n.) 


cannon-ball 


canopy 


mu‘askar, 
mukhaiyam 


ana aqdir 
inta taqdir 
htia yaqdir 


ihna naqdir 


intu taqdiriin 


hum yaqdirtin 


ma aqdir 


hal taqdirtin 


hal taqdir 


tur‘ah, nahr 
shema‘ (pl. 
shumii‘) 


top (pl. atwaf), 


medfa‘ (pl. 

madafi‘) 
gullah (pl. 

gulel) 
dhalal 


Persian. Turkish. 

faryad kardan, baghirmaq 
kun 

aram limanliq 
aram limanliq 
aram limanliq 
shutur déve 
shutur-ban  dévéji 


shutur-i-sawaribinéjék dévé 


lashkargah 


mi-tawanam 


mi-tawani 
mi-tawanad 
mi-tawanim 


mi-tawanid 


mi-tawanand 


nami-ta- 
wanam 


mi-tawanid ? 


mi-tawani ? 


ju, nahr 
shama‘ 


tup 


guliila-ye tip 


sayaban 


chadir yéri 


bilirim 
bilirsin 
bilir 
biliriz 
bilirsiniz 
bilirler 
qadir déyil im 
bilir 
misiniz ? 
bilir misin ? 


qanal 
mum 


top 


obuz 


sayéban 


English. 
call (cry out) 


calm (n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. - 


korral, kochel 


meghmoutiun 


calm (no wind) khaghagh, 


calm (ad).) 
camel 
camel-driver 


hantard 
meghm 
oughd 
oughdaban 


camel (riding) nsdelou oughd 


camp (n.) 


can— 
I can 


thou canst 
he can 

we can 

you can 
they can 

I cannot 
can you ? 
canst thou ? 


canal 
candle 


cannon (n.) 


cannon-ball 


canopy 


panag, zora- 
panag 
garogh 
yes garogh 
yem 
tou garogh 
yes 
an garogh e 


menq garogh 
ene 
touq garogh 
eg 
anonq garogh 
yen 
yes ch’em 
garogh 
garogh eq 
artiog ? 
ch’es garogh 
artiog ? 
chrantsq 
mom, jrak 


thntanot 


kntag 
ambhovani 


xX 


B43) 
Kurdish. Syriac. 
dang kir m‘iyitlé 
huduw, bédan- nikhitha 
gahi 
rahat, bé-bi, shelya 
suktin 
hadi, bédang nikha 
héshter gimla 
héshtervan jammal 
héshterswar rkulél-gimla 
ardi ma‘askar 
az tshém, Ibi, masin 
karim (o7 msin) 


tu tshé, kari ibokh, maset 


au tshét, ibé, masi 
tkaret 
am tshén, iban, masakh 
tkarin 
hin tshén, ibaukha, 
tkarin masitin 
wan tshén, Ibai, masi 
tkarin 
az nashshim, laibi, lé masin 
nekarim 
hin tshén? gallo ibaukhi, 
tkarin ? masitun 
tu tshé? gallo ibokh, 
tkari ? maset 
kanal néhra 
mim, shemal sham‘ah 
top top gura 


gullaé-top etila d-top 


séwan, nam- makasta 
tsiya 


2 
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English. 
canter (v.) 


canvas 


cap 


capable 


cape (promon- 
tory) 
capstan 


captain (of 
ship) 


(of native 
craft) 
captain 
(military) 
captive 
capture (men) 


capture 
(place) 
capture (seize, 


v.) 


caravan 

care (you take 
care !) 

careful 


cargo 
carpenter 


carpet 
carry 


cart 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
hadhab, yah- yurgheh raftan, rahvan gitmék 
dhib rau 


jimfas lairbas yélkén bézi, 
yélkén 
tarbish; kap kulah fés, kaskét ; 
(Kuropean) shapqa (Kuro- 
pean) 
muqtedir qabil qadir, muk- 
tédir 
ra’s ra’s burun 
dulab el-habl charkh-i- bojorghat, 
langar urgat 
qabtan orra’is na-khuda, reis, gémi 
el-markab ra’is suwarisl, 
qapudan 
nokhadha 
yuzbashi yuzbashi yuzbashi 
asir (pl. usara) asir esir 
esser, yuessir asir girftan, esir almaq 
gir 


qabadh ‘ala, giriftan, gir feth étmék 
yaqbidh ‘ala 


mesek, yimsak giriftan tutmaq 
karwan karawan, kyarvan 
qafileh 
dir balak multafit bash, diqqat ét, saqin 
or hazar kun 
mutaqayyid ba-hazar diqqatli, gyuzu 
achiq 
himl haml hamulé, yuk 
najjar najjar doghramaji, 
marangos 
zalia, bisat qali, farsh kilim, hali 


hamal, yahmil haml kardan, tashimag, g6- 
or shal. yashil kun or naq! _ tiirmék, naql 
kardan, kun étmék 
‘arabah ‘arabeh ‘araba, yiik 
‘araba-si 
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English. Armenian. ~~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
canter (v.) salasmpakel charlap chd, wmiitrélé 
baz cho 
canvas arrakasd 
cap klkharg, kdag kl6, k6pin kiisitha 
capable garogh, jardar qAadir, zirak qabil, ziraq 
cape (promon- saravand, saré chiaé résha 
tory) hrwandan 
capstan anvord dilabé warisé dilaba 
d-khaula 
captain (of navabed qaptan, saré qaptan 
ship) gamiyeé 
captain hariurabed yuzbashi yuzbashi 
(military) 
captive keri girti éria, hbisa 
capture (men) prrnel, keri girt erélé, dawiq 
prrnel 
capture kravel zabt kir, shqillé 
(place) stand 
capture (seize, kravel, prrnel girtin, ra- ‘dawiq 
v.) hishtin 
caravan garavan karwan karwan 


care (you take ezkoysh yeghir hishar ba, hawit heshar 


care !) balak 

careful _ zkoushavor hishshar, fatin 
agah 
cargo navaperr bar téna 
carpenter hiusn, adagh- najar, dartash nagara, najar 
tsakortz 

carpet kork, carpet berzin, fersh mahtfurta 
carry danel, grel bir, hal girt ‘abil 


cart sayl, garrq ‘arabayé baré ‘araba d-téna 
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Linglish. 
cartridge 


cart-track 
cash 
castle 

cat 

catch 
cattle 
cavalry 
cave 


ceiling 
cellar 


cement 
cemetery 


centre 


certainly 

chain 

chair 

change (ex- 
change, v.) 


change (n.) 


channel 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
fishgah 
(pl. fisheg) 
sikkat el- 
‘arabah 
nuqid 


qasr (pi. qustir) 


bazzunah 


mesek, yimsak 


mawashi 


khail, sawa- 
riyah 
mugharah 


sagt 

sirdab (pl. sa- 
radib) 

kils, chemento 

maqbarah 


markaz (of 
circle and 
government) 


ma‘liim, belli 


zanjil, 
skumli, kursi 


beddel, yubed- 


dil; sarraf 
(of money) 
qusur (of 
money) 


mejra 


Persian. 
fishang 


rah-i-‘arabi- 


yeh 
naqd 


bur}, qal‘ah 
gurbeh 
giriftan, gir 
haiwanat 
suwareh 
ghar 


saqf 
sardab 


saru] 
qabristan 


markaz 


plbatien 


zinjir 


Turkish. 
fishénk 


‘araba yolu 
naqd 
qal‘é 


kédi 
tutmaq, yaqga- 


_ lamaq 


bahaim, hai- 
wanlar 
suwarl 


maghara 


tavan 
makhzén, qilar 


chimento 
mézarliq, qa- 
bristan 
mérkéz (gov- 
ernmental), 
orta, vésat (of 
circle) 
élbétté, 
shiibhésiz 
zinjir 


sandali, kursi sandaliyé 
taghyir dadan bozmagq (of 


money) 


khurda, ptl-e ufaq para 


khurda 
(of money) 


(of money) 


baghaz, tang-1- mejra, yatagq, 


daryaé 


boghaz 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS . 8aF 


English. Armenian. ~—— Kurdish. Syriac. 
cartridge pampousht fishak fishakka 
cart-track sayli jampa  ria&‘arabana  irkha d-‘araba 
cash badrast ardzat, draf, para Zuze 

badrast tram, 
badrast esdag 
castle amrots,tghiag qala, kushk qasra 
cat gadou ketek, psuk _—qatiitha 
catch prrnel girt erélé, dawiq 
cattle anasoun dawar, sawat haiwané 
cavalry hedzelazorq suwar rakaweé 
cave ayr, qarayr mughara, kal- guppitha 
waz 
ceiling arrastagh sarban, ban — shktiri 
cellar matrran, zagha, sardap sardapa 
ngough : 
cement shaghakh 26} kelsha 
cemetery kerezmanadoun guristan, z1a- bét qorawati 
rat 
centre getron navraz, mar- markaz 
kaz bé-pelga 
certainly anshoushd hare, di ma ‘lum 
chain shghta alnjir shishilta 
chair athorr kursi, chwarpé kursi 
change (ex- pokhel gohirrin, mshaklip 
change, v.) bzhardin, ba- 
dal kirin 
change (m.) | manrouqsdag, khurda, wur- ztzi khwara 
pokh (of dapara (of money) 
money) (of money) 
channel chouri negh- shaqita 
outs, pos, 


chrantszq 
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English. 
charcoal 


chart 


cheap 
cheek 


cheerful 


» cheese 
chemist 


chicken 
chief (n.) 
children 


chin 
chisel 


choose 


Christ 
christian 
Christmas 
church 


cigarette 
circle 


city 


civil (non- 
military) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
fahm hatab 
kharitah 


rakhis 
khadd (pl. 
khudtd) 
bashshtsh, 
masrur 
jiben 
ejzachi 


dujajah (pl. 
dujaj) 

ra is, shaikh, 
miukhtar 

awlad, atfal 


dhugan 
mingar 


ikhtar, yakh- 
tar 


(‘Isa) el-Masih 
mesihi; nas- 
rani (less po- 
lite) 

‘Id el-milad 


kanisah 


jigarah 


dayirah 


wilayah, me- 
dinah, beled 
eheli 


Persian. 
zughal 


khariteh, jad- 


wal 
arzan 


rukh 
khush-hal, 
masrur 
panir 
dava-saz 
jajeh 
khan 


bachagan,atfal evlad,chojiqlar 


zanakhdan 
ishkaneh 


Turkish. 
kyumur 
kharita 
ujuiz 
yanaq 
giilér yiizlii, 

khoshnud 
pénir 
€]zaji 
pilij 


te’is, bash 


chené 
qalém 


guzidan, guzin séchmék 


or intikhab 


kardan, kun 
Masih 
isavi, masihi 
‘Id-i-milad 


kailisa 


sigar, sigarcha 


da ireh 
shahr 


muduni 


el Méssih 
khristian ; 
giaur (not 
polite) 
Milad-i-‘Isa 
yortusu 
kalisé 


sigara 
dairé 


shéhir 


ghairi askéri 


English. 
charcoal 
chart 


cheap 
cheek 


cheerful 


cheese 
chemist 


chicken 
chief (n.) 
children 


chin 
chisel 


choose 


Christ 
christian 
Christmas 
church 


cigarette 
circle 


city 


civil (non- 
military) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armeman. Kurdish. 
adzoukh pell, zikhal 
navaqardez, 

qardez 
azhan arzan 
ayd gup, chir 
ourakh shad 
banir pénir 
teghakordz, azachi, dar- 
teghavadjar man-firdsh 
varrleg chichik 
bed sar, maqil 
yerekhayq zara bechik, 
minal 
dznot chin, zinj 
krich (qanta- askana 
goghats), 
qandagich 
kortziq 
undrel bzharain, hal 
chinin 
Qristos ‘Isa 
qrisdonia nasrani, fillah 
Dznount 
yegeghetsi, dér 
zham 
klanig, sigaret sigara 
shrchan, gér, hawir 
shrchanag 
qaghaq shahr, balad, 
bazhar 
qaghaqagan, mulki, abli- 
qaghaqayin qalam 
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Syrvac. 
komtr 
kharitah 


arzani 
lama, patha 


psikha 


gupta 
dermanchi 


farkha, 
kthaitha 

résha 

yalé zoreé 


dagqintha 
mabrad 


mgubelé 


mshikha 
nasraya 
Biyaldé 
“éta 


chigara 


dairah, hidhra 
mdita 


1a qoshunaya 
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English. Arabic. 
claim (7.) da‘wa (pl. 
da‘ awi) 
clan qabilah (pl. 
qaba’il) or 
‘ashirah (pl. 
‘asha’ir) 
clean (adj.) nadhif 


clean (v.) 
dhdhit 


clear (pure, safi; wadhih 


bright) (evident) ; 

farigh, beli 
mawani (of 
road) 

clerk katib 

cliff jurft (pl. 
fan) 

clock sa‘ah 

close (v.) ghallaq, yu- 


ghalliq (of 
door) ; sedd, 
yasidd (close 


u 
closet (water) edebkhanah 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


da‘ va, or iddi‘a da‘va 


qabileh 


pak 


kun or tanzit 
kardan, kun 
sat 


munchi, nuvi- 
sanda 


jur- partgah 


sa‘at 
bastan, band 


khala 
hibas 


abr 


zughal-i-sangi 


nimtana 
(jacket) ; ku- 
laja (frock- 
coat) 


clothes hudiim 

cloud ghémah (pl. 
ghém) 

coal fahm hajari 

coast sahil (pl. sawa- sahil 
hil) 

coat sitrah 
(Turkish) 

coffee gahwah 


cold (in head) zukim 


qahweh 
zukam, sarma 


qabilé, ‘ashirét 


témiz 


nadhdhaf yuna- pak kardan, témizlémék 


achiq 


kyatib, yaziji 
uchurum, qaya 


sa‘at 
qapamaq 


memsha, ab- 
dest khané 
élbisé, ruba 


¢ 


bulut 


kimiir 

déniz kénari, 
sahil 

sétrl 


qahvé 


nézlé 


English. 


claim (n.) 


clan 


clean (adj.) 
clean (v.) 


clear 


clerk 
cliff 


clock 
close (v.) 


closet (water) 


clothes 


cloud 


coal 
coast 


coat 


coffee 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
bahanch 


dohm, tsegh 


maqour 
maqrel 


hstag, barz 


krakir 


kahavand, 

zhayrrap 
zhamatsuyts 
pagel 


ardaqnots 


hantertz, ha- 
koustner, ez- 
kestner 

amb 


adzoukh 
dzovezr, 

dzovap 
verargou 


sour], kafe 


cold (in head) harpoukh 


Kurdish. 
da‘ wah, talab 


djakh, khil 


pagqij, pak 
paqiy kir 


zalal, ruhnak 


katib, niwis- 


inda 


kandal 


saat 
bestin 


jull, libas 


aur 


fahm, kemir 
kénar 


jubbah, sako, 
qaftan 


qahwa 
sarma 
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Syriac. 
matlab 


‘ashira 


nadifa 
mundiflé 


sepya 


katawa 
kandala 


sa‘ah 
érélé, skéré 


Aabidast 


jai 


alwa 


shekhoré 

rakhkha 
d-maya 

gidda 


qahwa 
shauba, zukam 
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English. 
cold (in chest) 


cold 
(temperature) 

cold (adj.) 

collar 

collect 


collision 


colonel 


colour 
colours (flag) 


colt 

comb (n.) 
come 

come (vm~per.) 


comfortable 


command (.) 


commander 
commerce 


commission 
commodore 
communica- 


tion 
companion 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
su‘al 


bard 
barid 
yakhab 
e 
jama‘, yijma‘ 


musadamah 


miralai 


lon (pl.alwan) 
béraq 


muhr 
misht 
ja, yaji 
ta‘ al 


mustarih (of 
person) ; mu- 


rih (of thing) 
amr (pl. awa- 
mir) 
qamandan 
tijarah 
ma miriyet 
ra’is ustul 


muwasalah 


rafiy or rafig 
(pl. rufaqa) 


Persian. 
surfeh 


sarma 


sard 
fukul, yakheh 


jam‘ kardan, 
kun 


tasadum 


sartip 


rang 
bairaq 
kurreh 
shana 
amadan, al 
biya 


rahat 


farman 


sardar 
tijarat 


ma’ miiriyat 
darya-begi 
muwasaleh 


rafiq, hamrah 


Turkish. 


nézlé-i-sadriyé 


soghiq 


soghtiq 
yaqaliq, yaga 


toplamaq 


musadéme, 
charpishma 
qaim-maqam 
(lieut.-col.) ; 
miralai (full 
col.) 

rénk 

bairaq, sanjaq, 
-“além 

tal 

taraq 
gélmék 

gél 


rahat 


émr, buyt- 
ruldu 
qomandan 
alish-vérish, 
tijarét 
me’miurty ét 
filo suvarisi, 
qumidor 
mukhabéré 


arqadash 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Armenian. 

cold (in chest) gourdzqi 
tsourd, 
mrsadz 
(gourdzqen) 

cold tsourd 

(temperature) 

cold (adj.) bagh, sarrn 

collar otziq 

collect havaqel 

collision untharoum 

colonel kndabed 

colour kuyn 

colours (flag) trosh 

colt mdrouk 

comb (n.) sandr 

come kal 


come (wmper.) yegour (sing.), 
yegeq (pl.) 


comfortable  hankist 
command (n.) hraman 
commander hramanadar 
commerce arrevdour 
commission ~~ badver, hants- 
nararoutiun 
commodore navi hrama- 
nadar 
communica- haghortag- 
tion tsoutiun 
companion ungeragits 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
sar qarirutha 
sar, zukum _qarira 
milwanka, yakhah 
yakha 
pin khestin, mjimé‘lé 
gilir kir 
musadama mkhaya_ lekh- 
dhadhé 
miralai miralai 
rang gauna 
sanjaq bairaq 


juwani, kurrah mthirtha 


shanik mesreqta 

hat ithélé 

wara ta, témun (pl.) 
rahat, hisd rahitta 

amr pugdana 
qomandan qomandan 

tujaret, alish- bazerganttha 
véresh 

separish wazita, 
mukhabara mukhabarah 

haval, dést khaura 


334 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arabi. Persian. Turkish. 
company jama‘ah gurth taqim 
(assembly) 
company bultk dasteh biilik 
(military) 
compass qiblanima gibleh numa ___pussla 
Ny shamal shamal shémal, yildiz 
NE. shamal sharqi shamal-i- shémal-i- 
sharqi sharqi 
E. sharq mashriq sharq, gun 
doghusu 
SEH. jantb sharqi = janiib-i- jéntb-i-sharq, 
sharqi késhishlémé 
S. jantib jantib jénub, qibla 
SW. jantib gharbi = janiib-i- jéntb-i-gharb 
gharbi 
W. gharb maghrib gharb, giin 
batisi 
NW. shamal gharbi shamal-1- shémal-i- 
gharbi . gharb, qara 
yél 
compensation ta‘ widh talafi, ujrat = tazminat 
complain ishteka, yash- shikayat kar- shikyayét ét- 
teki dan, kun or mék 
nalidan, nal 
condemn hakam, yah- mujrim jesasina hukm 
kam (ofjudge) kardan étmék 
condition hal (pl. ahwal) halat hal 
(state) 
condition shart (pl. shu- shart shart 
(stipulation) rit) 
confess qarr, yaqurr = i‘tiraf kardan, i‘tiraf étmék, 
or i‘taraf, kun iqrar étmék 
ya‘tarif 
confidence thiqqah i timad émniyét 
confirm haqqaq, yu- iqrar, nugarrar tasdig étmék 
haqqiq kardan 
confiscate dhabat, yadh- zabtkardan musadara ét- 


bat mék 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Armeman. 
company hasaragoutiun 
(assembly) 
company koumardag 
(military) (250 zinvor) 
compass goghmatsuyts 
N. hiusis 
NE. hiusis-arevelq 
E. arevelq 
SE. haraf-arevelq 
S. haraf 
SW. haraf-arev- 
moudq 
W. arevmoudq 
NW. hiusis-arev- 


moudq 


compensation pokharinou- 
tiun, vnasu 


hadoutsanel 
complain kanka dil 
condemn tadabardel 
condition vijag 
(state) 
condition bayman 
(stipulation) 
confess khostovanil 
confidence vsdahoutiun 
confirm hastadel, 
sdoukel 
confiscate kravel, prni 


arrnel 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
jama ‘at. jama‘ah 
bulak dasta 
qibbanami, 
shimal garbya 
tavhalsin — saq_ yoma, 
madenkha 


tarafé qiblaté taimna 


rujavai, ma‘erwa 
gharb 
jerm AWAZ 
gili or shikat miishkélé 


kir, gizin kir 


hukm kirin 


awéd gtinakar 


hal, ahwal hal, ahwal 
shart shart 
iqrar kir mudélé 


iman, dilhisai, itibar 
itimad 


isbat kirin muqwi 
ghasib kirin, shaqil 


zabit kirin 
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English. 
confusion 


congratula- 
tions 


conquer 
(a city) 


consent (7.) 


consequence 


Constanti- 
nople 


consul 

consulate 

consultation 

content 

contraband 
(ad).) 


contract (n.) 


convenient 
conversation 


convoy (n.) 


cook (n.) 
cook (v.) 


cool 


copy (n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic.. 
qalabaligh 
(turmoil) ; 
ikhtilat ; 
‘ademtibte 


Persian. 
tashnish (of 
things) ; bi- 
nazmi (of 
persons) 


tahniyah (sing.) tahniyat 


intasar, yan- 
tasir 


fetah, yiftah 
ridha 


natijah 


Istambul 


qunsal (pl. 
qunasil) 
qunsalkhanah 


mashawarah 


radhi 
mamni‘ 


muqawalah 


muwafiq 
haki, hachi 


khafar 


‘aschi 

tabakh, yat- 
bakh 

barid 

niskhah (pl. 
nisakh) 


ghalib shudan 


giriftan, fath 
kardan 

qabul kardan, 
razi shudan 


natija 


Istambil 


qonsul 
qonsul-khana 
mashvarat 


qani‘ 

qachaq, ma- 
mn‘ 

qabala (com- 
mercial) 

muwafiq 

mukalama, 
suhbot 

badraqah 


ash-paz 
pukhtan, paz 


khunuk 


nuskheh 


Turkish. 
qarishiqliq, 
qalabaluq 


tébrik 


maghlib étmék 
féth étmék 


riza 


nétijé 


Istambol 


qonsolos 
qonsoloskhané 
mushavéré 


razi, khoshnud 
qachaq 


mukavélé, 
bazarliq 

miinasib 

sohbét, laf 


qonboy, go- 
ruma 

ashji 

pishirmék 


serin 
nuskha, siirét 


English. 
confusion 


congratula- 
tions 


conquer 


(a city) 


consent (n.) 


consequence 


Constanti- 
nople 


consul 
consulate 
consultation 


content 
contraband 


contract (n.) 


convenient 
conversation 


convoy (n.) 


cook (n.) 
cook (v.) 


cool 
copy (n.) 


MES, I 
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Armenian. - Kurdish. Syriac, 


kharnagoutiun, parishani, bé- shghiishya 
shpotoutiun — hishariani 


shnorhavorou- tahani mbarakhiaté 


tiun, ‘ achq? 


loys’ 
haghtel ghalabah kirin, ghalib 
ber kirin 
direl qaghaqs, fatih kirin, mazabit 
nvadjel standin 
havanoutiun, qabil, riza raziutha 
hamatzaynou- 
tiun 
hedevanq, natija plata 
hedevoutiun 
Constantnu- Istambil Istambil 
polis or 
Bolis 
hiubados balids, qonsi- qiinsul 
los 
hiubadosaran qonsilkhana, qiinstlkhana 
balioskhana 
khorhrtagtsou- mashwara maslahat 
- tiun 
koh razi, kadin psikha, razi 
maqsakhuys qachagh muherma, qa- 
chagh 
hagabadger, muqawala, qabal 
hagarag sanad 
harmar munasib munasib 
khosagtsoutiun akhaftin, mhamzemta 
khabardan 
bahag, hede- himayat, gha- mhamoyé 
vort farat ‘ 
khoharar ashchi mbashlana 
yepel kalandi, ash mbiishellé 
kir 
ZOV sar, jamid qarira 
orinag, pad- —naskha naskha 
jen 


Ne 
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English. 
copy (v.) 


cord 
cork (n.) 


corkscrew 
corn (cereals) 
corporal 


cost (n.) 
cotton 
council 
count (v.) 
country 
courageous 
course 
(direction) 
court-martial 
cover (v.) 


cover, take 


COW 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS" 


Arabic. 


nesekh, yen- 
sakh 


khait, sutli 

sidadah (stop- 
per), fillin 
(substance) 

burghi 

hubub 


Snbashi 


qimah 

gutn 

mejlis 

hasab, 
yahsub 

bilad, mem- 
lekah 

shajja‘ 

jihah, tarf 


diwan harb 


ghatta, yus 
ehatti 

hassan, 
yuhassin 

baqarah, 
hashah 


cowardly (ad).) jabban 


creel 


crescent 
crew 
crooked 


crops 
cross (v.) 


khalij 


hilal 
mallahah 
a‘waj 


hasil, mahswlat 
‘abar, ya‘ bar 


Persian. 


istinsakh kar- 
dan, kun 


risman 
sar-shisheh 


pish-e butri 
gandum 
wakil 


qimat 
pambeh 
maijlis 
shumurdan, 
shumar 
mamlakat 


dilir 
jihat 


divan-i-harb 


pushidan, 
push 

panhin = shu- 
dan, shau 

gau 


tarsi 
murdab 
hilal 
ahl-i-jihiz 
kaj 


mahsulat 


Turkish. 
surét chékmék, 
istinsakh ét- 
mék (writing) 
ip, iplik 
tapa (in bottle), 
mantar (sub- 
stance) 
burghu 
boghdai 
on-bashi 


paha, fi’at 
pambiq 
méjliss 
saimaq 


mémlékét, 
watan 

yiyit, mutéjassir 

géminin yolu 
(ship’s) 

divan-i-harb 

értmék 

sipér almaq, 
gizlénmék 

inék 

qorqaq 

qi, boghaz 

hilal 

gémi ta ifési 

éyri 


mahstlat 


ubiir namiidan géchmék 
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English. Armenian. - Kurdish. Syriac. 
copy (v.) orinagel shekil or nsekhlé, kthilé 
nasekh kir 
cord baran, lar waris,ris, bang khaula 
cork (n.) khtsan, man- sar-shisha pukra 
tarr 
corkscrew khtsahan burghi, garr 
corn (cereals) tsoren ganim, dakhl dakhla, khetté 
corporal dasnabed, onbashi onbashi 
yenthaspah 
cost (n.) kin, arzheq qimat, bahaé tima 
cotton pambag pambuk, lika ktana 
council zhoghov, adian mijlis,anjuman mejliss 
count (v.) hashvel zhmartin mnélé 
country kavarr walat athra 
courageous = gdrij dildar mart libba 
course untatsq jihat jihah 


court-martial baderazmagan 


adian 
cover (v.) dzadzgel, pagel pushand, mkisélé 
ghata kir 
cover, take badsbaril, washartin, mtiishélé 
bashdbanvil — hashar kir 
cow gov, cov chél, mangti tawerta 
cowardly (adj.) yergchod, vad terstk Zadoa 
creek khorsh, poqr 
navahankisd 
crescent mahig mah-nu, hilal istra 
crew navasti, navaz 
crooked gor, dzourr kiwan, kezh, plima 
lar 
crops hountzq hasad khsada 
cross (¥.) irar hantibil, darbazbuin ‘awir 
timatse ant- 
snil 


Y 2 
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English. 


crowd (n.) 


cruel 
cruise (n.) 


cruiser 
cultivation 


cup 
cure (n.) 
current (7.) 


curtain 
custom-house 
cut (v.) 


dagger 
daily (adj.) 
daily (adv.) 
dam (”.) 
damage 


damp (ad).) 
dangerous 


dark 
darkness 


date (time) 
date (fruit) 


daughter 
dawn 


day 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
qalabalikh, 


jama ah 
qasi, sarim 
safar 


tarrad, manwar 


Persian. 
izdiham 


Turkish. 
qalabaluq, 


jem‘iyét 


bi-rahm, zalim zalim, ghaddar 


darya-gardi 


zira‘ah, falahah abadani 


finjan, piyalah piyaleh, jim 


shifa 
jarayan 


pardah 
gumruk 

gags, yaguss ; 
qata‘’, yaqta‘ 
khanjar (pl. 
khanajir) 
yomi 


yomiyan 
sudd 
khisarah 
murtib 
mukhtir 


mudhlim 
dhulmah 


tarikh 

tamrah (pl. 
tamr) 

bint (pl. banat) 

fijr 


yom (pl. 


alyam) 


day (opposite nahar 


to night) 


11a} 
sail 


parda 
gumruk 
buridan 
qama 
har-riizeh 
sadd 

zarar, Zlyan 
namnak 


khatarnak 


tarik 
tariki 


tarikh 


khurma 


dukhtar 
bamdad 


ruz 


ruz 


dolashmaq 


kruas6r 
zlra‘at 


kyassé, finjan 
shifa 
aqinti 


pérdé 
gimrik 
késsmék 
khanjér 
hér giinki 
her giin 
sédd, bénd 
zarar 
némli 
téhlikéhi, qor- 
qua 
qaranliq 
qaranliq 


tarikh 
khurma 


qiz, kérimé 
shafaq 


gun 


giindiiz 


English. 
crowd (n.) 


cruel 
cruise (7.) 


cruiser 
cultivation 


cup 
cure (n.) 
current 


curtain 
custom-house 
cut (v.) 


dagger 
daily (ad7.) 
daily (adv.) 


dam 
damage 
damp 


dangerous 


dark 


darkness 


date (time) 
date (fruit) 


daughter 
dawn 


day 


day (opposite 
to night) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


ampokh, 
khouzhan 
ankout 
navayin 
bduyd, had- 
zoumn navi i 
dzovou 
hadzavorag 
mshagoutiun 


pazhag 

tegh 

hosanq, 
hortsanq 

varakoyr 

maqsadoun 

gdrel, pazhnel 


tashoyn 


oragan, am- 
enoria 


thoump 

vnas, gorousd 
khonav 
vdankavor 


mouth 

khavar, mtou- 
tiun 

tvagan 

armav 


toustr,aghchig 
arshaloys 


or 


tsoreg 


Kurdish. 
qalabalikh 


zalim 
safar 


chandiné, 
jutyariyé 
finjan, piyala 
ilaj, chara 
ria-avé, sail 


parda 
gumruk 
birrin 


khanjar, kérik 


har-r6] 


sadda, bend 
zylan, zerar 
tarr, shil 
khatardar, 

bdarak 
tar, dark 
tari 


zaman, wakht 
khurma 


kich 

spéda, spé- 
darozh 

16} 


rozh 
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Syriac. 
qalabalikh 
jama‘ali 
qeshya 

safar 


zarra utha 


finjan, gatkha 
mbasimta 
sail 


perda 
gimruk 
qate 


khanjar 


kul yom 
sikra 
khisarah 
talila, ratiwa 
mar darak, 
mari zelaita 
kheshka 
khiya 


tarilh 


khirma 


brata 
zraqta d-yoma 


yoma 


yoma 
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English. 
dead 


deaf 

dear (person) 
dear (price) 
death 
deceive 


December 


deck 

declaration 
(of war) 

decree (n.) 

deep 

deer 


defeat (n.) 
defeat (v.) 
defend 


deficiency 

dense 

depreciation 
(of troops, 


guns, &c.) 
describe 


desert (n.) 
desert (v.) 


deserter 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


méyyit 


atrash 

‘aziz, mahbib 

ghali 

maut 

ghashsh, 
yaghishsh 


Kanin el-aw- 
wal 

sath 

1]an el-harb 


amr, iradah 

‘amiq 

ghazal 

inkisar, hazi- 
mah 


kasar, yaksur ; 
ghalab ‘ala 
dafa‘, yudafis 


‘adam kifayah, 
nuqsan 

thakhin, 
mushtabik 

khalal, nuqsan 


wagaf, yosaf 


chol, barr 
terek, yitruk 


harib min 
el-‘askariyah 


Persian. 
murdeb 


karr 

WAV, 

giran 

marg 

firiftan, firib 
or gil zadan, 
zan 

Dai, Kaniin-i- 
auwal 


Turkish. 
ili, iilmish 


saghir 

‘aziz 

pahali 

wim 

aldatmaq, 
hilé-étmék 


Kyanin-i- 
évvel 


safha-yi-kashti goverté 


i‘lan-l-jang 


farman 
‘amiq 
aha 


shikast khur- 
dan 

shikast dadan, 

deh 

difa’ kardan, 
kun or hima- 
yat kardan, 
kun 

kami 


ghaliz, mush- 
tabik 
nuqsan 


bayan kardan, 


kun or wast 

kardan, kun 
biyaban 
guzashtan, 

guzar 
gurikhteh 


1‘]an-i-harb 


iradé 

dérin 

eéyik 

inhizam 

inhizam 
étmék 

muhafaza 
étmék, qori- 
maq 


noqsan 

siq 

khalal 

ta‘rif étmék, 
anlatmaq 
yaban 
braqmaq, térk 


étmék 
qachaq 


English. 
dead 


deat 

dear (person) 
dear (price) 
death 
deceive 


December 


deck 

declaration 
(of war) 

decree (n.) 

deep 

deer 


defeat (n.) 
defeat (v.) 


defend 


deficiency 

dense 

depreciation 
(of troops, 


guns, &¢.) 
describe 


desert (n.) 
desert (v.) 


deserter 
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Armenian. ~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
merradz, mer- miria mitha, 
rial 

khoul karr karra 

sireli ‘aziz ‘aziza 

sough, thank  giran agran 

mah merin mota 

khapel gharrand, mut‘élé 

khalatand 
Tegtemper Kantné auwal Kanun qamaya 


tstigon-navi 


haidararel 
(baderazm) 
vdjir, hramman farman, irada qaniina 
khor chal, kur ‘amiqa 
aydziam, egh- ghazal, asik ghazala 
jerou 
bardoutiun shkastiné, twara 
bezandiné 
haghtel shkast, bezan- twéré 
din 


bashdbanel khidan kir mhimélé 


theroutiun, kemahi, nugsantitha 
bagasoutiun nuqgan 
khit, thantzr ghaliz, giran yaqira 


vadtharat- 
soumn (zorats, 
thntanothits) 
nkarakrel wast kir mttnélé 


anabad. bari, chol bariya 

tasalig linel, bar dan shweqlé 
pakhchil 

tasaliq qachagh qachagh 
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English. 
desk 


despatch (n.) 


destroy 


detain 


determination 


devil 
diarrhoea 
die 
difference 
difficult 


dig 
dinner 


direct (adv.) 


dirty 
disappear 


discharge 
(cargo, v.) 

discharge 
(dismiss, ©.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
mektebah 


risalah 


kharrab, 
yukharrib 
or dammar, 
yudammir 
‘attal, yu‘attil 


jazm, qarar 
(decision) ; 
israr, tasmim 
(firmness) 
shétan (pl. 
shéyatin) 
is-hal 


mat, yamut 
farq 


sa‘ab, zahma 
hafar, yahfir 
‘asha (in even- 
ing) ; ghada 
(at noon) 
gibal 


wasikh 


ghab, yaghib 


farragh, yu- 
farrigh 

battal, 
battil 


ye 


Persian. 
miz-e tahrir 
risaleh, mura- 

saleh 


talaf kardan, 
kun 


nigah dashtan, 
baz dashtan 


tasmim 


iblis 

is-hal 
murdan, mir 
farq 
mushkil 


kandan, kan 
sham 


mustaqunan 


chirk 

gum shudan, 
shau or gha’ib 
shudan, shau 

bar andakhtan 


murakhkhas 
kardan 


Turkish. 
chékméjé 
tahrirat 
mahv étmék, 


bozmaq 


aliqomaq 


qarar (decision); 
iqdam (firm- 


ness) 
sheitan 
is-hal 
élmék, véfat 
étmék 
farq 
zor, giich 
qazmaq 
akhsham 
yemeyl 
doghru 
pis, kirli 
gha’ib olmaq 


boshaltmag 


izin vérmék 
salivérmék 
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English. Armenian. ~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
desk kraseghan méz, pésh- — miz d-ktdtha 
takhta 
despatch (n.) (bashdonagan), kitab, kaghaz kthawa 
namag 
destroy qantel, averel kharab kir mukhrilé 
detain bahel, pandel  ta‘til kirin, dawiq 


(lit. ‘to put in girtin 
prison ’ or 
“under arrest’) 
determination voroshoumn  niyat zakhm qasd matin 
gamq, mdat- 


routium 
devil tev, sadana shaitan déwa 
diarrhoea tanchq, por- —_zik chdiné izala d-kasa 
loudsanq 
die merrnil mirin, Janda mithlé 
difference darperoutiun, fargq purshiinya 
zanazanoutiun 
difficult tzhvar zahmat zahmat 
dig porel kulan, kandin khpéré 
dinner jash, unthriq nanishao ghadaya, 
(evening meal) kharamsha 
direct (adv.) shidag,oughigh, dirist diz 
oughghagi 
(=direct to) 
dirty aghdod pis, chirkin mtimya 
disappear anhedanal hinda or na- _ fetlé, ghiblé 
diyar, bu 
discharge barbel baré gami mpalit tana 
(cargo, v.) dainanin 
discharge artzagel,vrndel ‘azil kirin, rha mpalit 


(dismiss, v.) kirin 
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English. 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


discipline (”.) nidham 


discover 
disease 
dishonest 
disobedient 
disperse 
(trans.) 


displeased 


distant 
district 


ditch 


diver 


divide 
division 
do 

dock 
dockyard 
doctor 
dog 
donkey 


door 


doubt (v.) 


khandaq 


keshef, yik- 


shaf 


mardh 


khayin, mu 


sadiq 


“asi 


tashshar, yu- 


tashshir 


mu radhi 


ba‘id 
nahiyah (pl. 


(pl. 


nawahi) 


khanadiq) 


ghawwas (also 


submarine) 


qassam, yu- 


qassim 


firqah (pl. 


firaq) 


sawwa, yusaw- 


wl 


haudh el-ma- 


rakib, dok 


mina li-ta‘mir 


es-sufun 


hakim 
kelb (pl. kilab) 
hamar (pl. ha- 


mir) 


bab (pl. ab- 


wab) 


shekk, ya- 


shikk 


Persian. Turkish. 
nazm, rlyazat nizam-u-intiz- 


am 
bulmaq, késhf 


daryaftan, 
daryab étmék 
na-khushi khastaliq, ‘illet 
na-durust khirsiz, insaf- 
S1Z 
sarkash, ‘agi ita‘atsiz, dik- 
bash 
mutafarriq daghitmaq 
kardan 
na-razi darghin 
ba‘id uzaq 
nahiyeh qaza, nahiya 
khandagq héendéq 
ghauwas dalghich 


taqsim kardan, taqsim étmék, 


kun ayirmaq 
firqah firqa 
kardan, kun yapmaq, 
étmék 


gémi hauzi, 
térsané hauzi 
kar-khaneh-i- térsiné 
kashti-sazi 
tabib, hakim hékim 
sag kopék 
khar, ulagh  éshék, mérkéb 


dar qapu 


shakk kardan, shiibhé étmék 
kun 


English. 


GLOSSARLES OF WORDS 


Armenian, 


discipline (n.) garkabahou- 


discover 
disease 
dishonest 
disobedient 
disperse 
(trans.) 
displeased 


distant 
district 


ditch 


diver 


divide 
division 
do 

dock 
dockyard 
doctor 
dog 
donkey 


door 


doubt (v.) 


tiun, hrahank 
kdnel, yerevan 


hanel 
hivantoutiun 


anbargeshd 
anhnazand 


daradzel, 
kravel 

ankoh, dhad- 
jadz 

herrou 

kavarr, 
shrchanag 

pos 


loughag, hou- 
zag, chri dag 
souzogh 

pazhanel 


chogad 

unel, anel 

gayan navi, 
avazan navi 

navaran 

pzhishg 

shoun 

esh 


dourr, tourr 


gasgadazil, 
daragousil 


~ Kurdish, 
tarbiah, 
nazam 


dit, kashf kir 

nasakhi 

khain, bé- 
sharm 

asi 

tafriq kirin, 
ravandin 

na razi, na 
qabul 

dir 

qaza, walat 

chal, khandaq 

ché bin avé 

qismat kir, 
bahré da 


kir 


hakim 
seh 


dari, derga 


shakk kir, 
bshubhat bi 
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Syriac. 
riza, tarbiah 


mguleélé 


nassakhitha, 


mperpis 
narazi 


yarikha 
qaza 


khandag 


ghegleé 


mpiulélé 


ewedhlé, awed 


hakim 
kalba 
khmara, 


tar‘a 


shik 
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English. 
dragoman 


draw 
(map, &c.) 
draw (pull) 
draw up 
(document) 


draw up (line gaff, yasuff 


of troops) 


dress (intrans.) labis, yilbas 


dress (trans.) 


dress 
(a wound) 


drift (v.) 
drink (n.) 
drink (v.) 


drive (trans.) 


driver (of car-‘arabachi 


riage) 
drown 
(¢ntrans.) 


drown (trans.) aghraq, yugh- 


drunix 


dry (v.) 


dry (adj.) 
duck 


dust 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. 
tarjuman (pl. mutarjim 
tarjumaniyah) 


resem, yersem rasm kardan 


jarr, yajurr keshidan 


resem, yersem 


or keteb, yik- = kash 
tab 
safl bastan, 
band 
pushidan, 
push 
lebbes 
rabat, yarbut marham 
zashtan, 
zar 
tafa, yatfi ba sail raftan, 
rau 
sherbah sharbat 
sherib, yish- ashamidan or 
ta nushidan, 
nish 


siq, yasiq randan, ran 


surchi, kalas- 
kachi 
gharaq, yagh- 


raq shau 

rq kun 
sakran (pl. mast 
sakara) 
yebbes, yu-— khushk_ kar- 
yebbis or dan, kun 
nashshaf, yu- 

nashshif 
yabis, nashif khushk 
besh, battah  irdak 
toz, ghubar gard 


Turkish. 
térjJuman 


résm étmék 


chékmék > 


rasm kashidan, tanzim étmék 


tanzim étmék 
geyinmék 


geyindirmék 


gu- (yara) baghla- 


maq 

suyun aqinti- 
silé qapilmag 

ichqi 

ichmék 

surmék, qosh- 


durmaq 


‘arabaji 


gharg shudan, boghmag 
gharq kardan, boghulmaq 


sérkhosh 


qurutmaq 


quru 
ordék 
t0z 
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English. Armenian. —~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
dragoman tarkman tarjaman terjman 
draw kdzel kdzakrel rasem kir rshimlé 


(map, &c.) (gardez) 
draw (pull) —_kashel 


draw up horinel, krel, — niwisin kthilé 
(document) — sharatasel 
(vaverakir) 
draw up (line jagadetsnel, _—_réza kir ewedhlé réza 
of troops) garkel 
dress (intrans.) haknel jilik bar kir — Iweshlé 
dress (trans.) haktznel 
dress tarmanel, darman da mdurmenné 
(a wound) viragabel 
drift (v.) hosanq hat bar avé mshipélé 
drink (n.) khmeliq, um-_ sharbat shtaya 
beliq 
drink (v.) khmel vakhwarin shtélé 


drive (trans.) varel (a car), saht kir, be- shétlé, seqlé 
kshel (horse), zaftin 
vanel (enemy) 


driver (of car- qshogh ‘arabachi arabachi 
riage) 

drown heghtsnoul, khanneqin ghreqlé 
(intrans.) kheghdvil 

drown (trans.) kheghtel khanneqandin 

drunk kinov, sarkhwash rawaya 

harpadz 

dry (v.) chortsnel hishik kir miibeshlé, bariz 

dry (adj.) chor hishk wisha 

duck pat, bat wurdek, batek batta 


dust poshi toz, khdll t6z, ‘epra 
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English. 
duty (tax) 


dynamite 


dysentery 
each 


ear 

early 
earth 
earthen 
earthwork 
east 
Easter 
eastern 


easy 
eat 


ege 
Egypt, 
Egyptian 


elbow 


embark 
(intrans.) 


embarkation 


empire 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabie. Persian. Turkish. 
resm (pl. ru- gumruk,baj  vérgi, résm 
sumat) 
dinamit dinamit dinamit 
is-hal dem is-hal is-hal 
kull har her bir 
udhn (dual gush qulaq 
udhnain) 
min waqt (in ziid érkén 
good time) ; 
badri 
ardh, trab zamin arz, topraq 
turabi, tini khaki topraqdan 
mitras khak riz istihkyam 
sharq khawar, sharq sharq, giin 
‘4 doghusu 
‘Id el-qiyamah ‘Id-i-fash Biyik pas- 
qalya 
sharqi sharqi sharqi 
sehl asain olai 
akal, ya’kul — khurdan, khur yémék 
bédhah (pl. — tukhm-i- yumurta 
bédh) murgh 
Masr Misr Misr 
Masri Misri Misrli 
‘aks arany dirsék 


rekeb (yir- bar kashti gémiyé bin- 
kub) fi safi- suwarshudan, mék 


nah shau 
rukiib rukib gémiyé bin- 
méklik 
daulah, mem- mamlakat, dévlét 
lekah padshahi 


employ (thing) ista‘mal, yas- isti‘mal kar- qullanmaq 


ta‘mil dan, kun 


English. 
duty (tax) 


dynamite 


dysentery 
each 


ear 


early 


earth 
earthen 
earthwork 
east 


Easter 


eastern 
easy 
eat 


ess 


Egypt. 
Egyptian 
elbow 


embark 
(«ntrans.) 


embarkation 


empire 


employ (thing) kordz adzel 
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Armenian. _- Kurdish. Syriac. 
max baj, gumruk — kherj 
dinamit, 
ouzhanag 
thanchq is-hal is-hal 
yiuraqanchour, har, har-kas_— kulkha 
ammenmeg (for persons) 
aganch guh natha 
ganoukh zu qalila 
yergir, kedin ard, akh (soil) ar‘a 
gavayin zh-akhi min-‘epra 
hoghathoump chaparé akhé chapar d-‘epra 
arevelk khawarasan, madenkha 
khuralat 
Zadig ‘dha d-pesha, 
‘Edha gura 
arevelian zh-tavhalsan madenkhaya 
heshd, tiurin hasan, sanahi sanahi 
oudel khwarin ikhellé 
havgith, tzou hék, kha bétah 
Ekiptos Misr Meser 
Ekiptatsi Misri Mesraya 
armoug anishk, bala- qursilta 
mishk, bala- 
milka, kin- 
arishk 
nav mdnel sar gamiya _—rkiilé b-markwa 
cho 
nav mdneln 


deroutiun, gay- daulat, drkat impratitha 
sroutiun, in- 
qnagaloutiun 


istimal kir mustu‘millé 
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English. 


GLOSSARTES OF WORDS 
} 


Arabic. 


employ (men) istakhdam, 


empty (v.) 
empty (ad).) 
encamp 
encampment 


(of nomads) 
end (trans.) 


endure 


enemy 


engine 
engineer 


England 


Englishman 


enlist (army) 


enough 
ensign 
entrench 


yastakhdim 
farregh, yu- 

farrigh 
farigh 


khayyam, 
yukhayyim 
khiyam, mu- 
khaiyam 
enha, yunhi 
or khallas, 
yukhallis 
tahammal, 
yatahammal 


‘adti (pl. ‘ad- 


wan or a‘ da) 
makinah 
muhandis 

(civil or 


military); osta 
(mechanical) 


Anglaterra 

Anglézi (pl. 
Angléz) 

keteb fil- 


‘askariyah 


kafi, bes 
béraq 


Persian. Turkish. 
tashghil  kar- ish vérmék 
dan, kun 
khali kardan, boshatmaq 
kun 
khali bosh 
khaimeh za-  chadir qiarmaq 
dan, zan 
chadir gah chadir yéri 
anjam dadan, bitirmék 
deh or tamam 
kardan, kun 
tahammul dayanmaq 
namidan, 
numa 
dushman diishmén 
mashin makina 
muhandis , muhendis (civ- 
il); charkhji 
(mechanical) ; 
istihkyam 
alai(engineers, 
military) 
Inglistan Ingilterra 
Inglisi Ingliz 


sarbiz kardan ‘askériiyé 


(trans.); sar- yazilmaq 
baz shudan 


(intrans.) 
bas, kafi yétishir, kyafi 
bairaq sanjaq, bairaq 


tahassan, yata- sangur bastan tabassun étmék 


hassan 


entrenchments istihkamat 


envelope 


dharf, ghalf 


sangur 


istihkamat 


zarf, pakat zarf 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Armenian. 
employ (men) vartzel 
empty (v.) tadargel, 

barbel 
empty (adj.) tatarg, tar- 
dag 
encamp panagel, panag 
tnel 
encampment vran tneln, 
(of nomads) panagoum 
end (trans.) avardel 
endure handourzhel, 
dogal 
enemy tshnami 
engine meqena 
engineer meqenakordz 
England Anglia 
Englishman  Angliatsi 
enlist (army) zinvorakrel, 
zinvorakrvil 
(to be 
enlisted) 
enough pavagan 
ensign nshan, trosh 
entrench badneshnerov 
amratsnel 


entrenchments amratsoutiung 


envelope dzrar 


MES. £ 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
ish da wellé shila 
khali kir mstpeqlé 
khali, wala — spiqa 
var kir italé 
zom, var zoma 
khalas kir khlislé, timlé 
sabr kir, jan- sbéré 

hishik bu 

dizhmin dishmin 
makinah makinah 
muhandis muhandis 
Inglistan Engilterra 
Inglizi Inglézaya 


bo ‘askar gir- ktiwa sdldat 
tin (trans.); la 

‘askar chédin 

(ntrans.) 

bass bassa, kmalé 
sanjaq, bairaq baidaq 

bar khandaq dari sangar 


chéin, bar 

chapar riun- 

ishtin 

chapar, khan- sangari 
daq 

zarf zari 


Z 
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English. 
equal (ad).) 


equip 
err 
escape (v.) 


escort (n.) 
escort (v.) 
evacuate 
evening 
every 


everything 
everywhere 


examine 


except 
exchange (v.) 


excuse (v.) 


exercise (7.) 


(physical) 
expect 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
musawa 


hiz 
ghalat, yagh- 


lat or akhta, 
yukhti 


Persian. 
barabar 


Turkish. 
musavl 


jahhaz, yujah- tajhiz kardan, téjhiz étmék, 
kun 


donatmaq 
(ship) 


ghalat nami- yaniish(+ suffix) 


dan, numa 


var, yanilmaq 


inhezem, yen- rastan, rah or qachmaq 


hezim 
khafar, haris 


rafaq, haras, 
yahrus 

khalla, yukhalli 
or farregh, 
yufarrigh 

mesa 


kull 


kul sh3- 
fi kull makan 


fahas, yafhas 
(a question) ; 
imtahan, 
yamtahin (a 
candidate) 
ila 


beddel, 
beddil 


yu- 


‘adhar, ya‘dhir; ma‘zar dash- 


‘adhdhar 
(make excuses 
for) 
tamrin, 
riyadh‘ah 
intadhar, yan- 
tadhir 


rahai yaftan, 


ya 
badragqah 


* qonboy 


hamrah raftan, réfaqat étmé 


rau 

takhliyeh 
kardan, 
kun 

sham 

har 


hameh chiz 
har ja 


taftish kar- 
dan, kun 
bi-juz az 


ivaz kardan 
tan, dar 
mashq 


muntazir 


bidan 


takhliyé étmék, 
boshatmaq 


akhsham 
hér 


hér shei 

hér yére, hér 
yérde 

téftish étmék, 
yoqlamaq 


-dan bashqa 
(suffiz) 
digish 
(barter) 

‘afv étmék, 
‘afv étdirmék 


étmék 


ta‘lim 


me‘mul étmék 


English. 
equal (adj.) 


equip 
ere 


escape 


escort (n.) 
escort (v.) 
evacuate 
evening 
every 


everything 
everywhere 


examine 


except 
exchange (v.) 


excuse (v.) 


exercise (n.) 


expect 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


* Armenian. 


Kurdish. 


havasar, hame- berambar, 


mad 
sparrazinel, 
zinel 


moloril 


pakhchil, 
khuys dal 


oughegits, 
hedevortq 
oughegtsi] 


tadargel, 
barbel 


irigoun 
amen mi, 
amen meg 


amen inch 
amenoureq 


qnnel 


patsi 


-pokhel, pok- 


hanagel 
nerel 


marzanq 


agngalel, 
sbasel 


waktyak 


khalat kir 


khalas bu, 
ravi 


himayat kir 
hélan 

évar, hingir 
hammi, har 


hammi tesht 
har ‘arda 


fahs kir, qanj 
dit 


illa, magar 
badal kirin 


hijjah, gazin 
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Syriac. 
barabar 


ghletlé 


‘réqlé, khlislé 


mhimélé 
shweqlé 
‘aserta 
kull 


kull mindi 
kull diika 


fheslé, mpt- 
teshlé 


illa, shwtiq min 
shaklip 
makhli 


garrandin, ta- jiraba, isti‘mal 


lim kir 


dipain (pers.), sapir 


kham kirin 


Wh Be 
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English. 
expense 


explain 
explode 
(trans.) 
explode 
(untrans.) 
explosion 
export (v.) 
exposed 


ewe 
eye 


extinguish 


face 
faithful 
fall (v.) 
family 


famous 
fanatical 
far 

farm 
farmer 


farrier 


fat (adj.) 


GLOSSARTES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


masraf (pl. 
masarif) 
fesser,yufessir 


fajjar, yufajjir 


infajar, yan- 
fajir 

infijar 

ba‘ath, yib‘ath 


mu‘arradh 


na‘ jah 

‘ain (dual 
‘ainain, pl. 
‘uyiin) 

taffa, yutaffi 


wajh (pl. 
wujtih) 

amin, sadiq 

waga‘’, yoga* ; 
saqat, yasqut 


Persian. 


kharj 


hali kardan, 
kun 


infijar kardan, 


kun 
tarakidan, 

tarak 
infijar 


haml bi-kharij 


kardan 
ma‘ruz 


madeh mish 
chashm 


khamish 
kardan 
rill, siirat 


wafadar 
uftadan, uft 


(of city) 
‘ayilah ahl-i-khaneh 
mashhir mashhir, 
namdar 
muta‘assib muta‘agssib 
ba‘id dir 
mazra‘ah mazra‘ 
fellah (peasant) ra‘iyat, zira 
atkar 
na‘‘al na‘l-band 
samin (pl. farbeh 


saman) 


Turkish. 
kharj, masraf 


anlatmaq, ta‘rif 
étmék | 
patlatmaq 


patlamaq 


patlama 

dishari géndér- 
mék > 

ma‘Tiz, achiq 


dishi-qoyiin 
goz 


siindirmék 


yuz 


sadiq, doghrii 
diishmék 


familya, év, 
choluqchojuq- 
lar 

méshhir 


muta‘assib 
uzaq 
chiftlik 
chiftyi 


na‘al-band, 
baitar (vet.) 

sémiz, shish- 
man 


English. 
expense 
explain 
explode 

(trans.) 
explode 

(entrans.) 
explosion 
export (v.) 
exposed 


ewe 
eye 


extinguish 


face 
faithful 
fall 
family 


famous 
fanatical 
far 

farm 
farmer 


farrier 


fat (adj.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
dzakhq 


patsatrel 
baytetsnel 
baytil 
baytiun 


ardadzel 


nshavag, yen- 
thaga(vdanki, 
yevaln) 

maqi, vochkhar 

achq 


marel 


yeres 


havadarim 
ibnal 


undaniq 


hirchagavor, 
anvanl 

molerrant 

herrou 

akarag 

akaraga-kordz 


baydarr 


ker, kiroug 


~ Kurdish. 


kharj, magarif 


tafsir kir, hal 
gotin 
agir da 


agir girt, 
taqandin 


la idi dawlat 
henartin 
pésh 


meh 
chav 


*, 
mirandin, 
kuzhdin, 
tifandin 
ri, damuchav 


rast 
ketin 


khan 


mashhir, khu- 
dan nav 

muta‘assib 

dur 

mazra‘ah 

jotyar, rénj- 
bar, zari‘ 

na‘alband 


qalio, wiz 
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Syriac. 
masrap 


mpusheqlé 
mushqillé naira 


shqillé niira 


qam (prep.), ni- 
shan t& 


‘erba, wana 
‘aina 


mchanié 


patha 
amin 
npillé 
baitha 


mushhir 


muta‘assib 
rahiiqa 
zrota 
aqaradar 


na‘alband 


qshita, 
shamina 
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English. 
fat (n.) 
father 
favour (n.) 


fear (v.) 
feast 


February 
feeble 


ferry (n.) 
fertile 


fetch 
fever 
few 


field 


fig 


fight (v.) 


fight (n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
dihn, semen 
ab 
fadhlah 


khaf, yakhaf 


azimah 


6 


Shubat 


dha‘ if 
ma‘éber 
mukhsib 


ja bi-, yaji bi- 
sakhinah 
qalil 


mazra‘ah 
tinah ¢pl. tin) 
Gai GPa, 
yata‘arak ; 
taharab, 
yataharab 
‘arkah 


file (of soldiers) gaff (pl. suftif) 


fill 
filled 
filly 
find 


finger 


finish (v.) 


teres, yitras 
matrus 


muhrah 
wajad, yojad 
usbuf (pl. 
asabi‘) 
khallas, yu- 
khallis ; kem- 
mel 


Persian. 


pidar 
iltifat 


tarsidan, tars 


id 


Shubat 


za‘ it 


ma ‘bar, 
guzar-gah 
hasil-khiz 


awurdan, ar 
tab 
kam 


chaman 

anjir 

jang kardan, 
kun 


jang 


radif, qitar 
pur kardan, 
kun 
purshuda (or 
mamli) 
madeh kurreh 
yaftan, yab 


angusht 


Turkish. 


baba, pédér 


kérém 


qorqmaq 
alyafét 


Shubat 


quvétsiz 
géchid yéri 
bérékéthi 


eétir 
sitma 
aZ 


tarla 

injir 

muharébé ét- 
mék 


ghavgha, mu- 
harébé 
Siva 


doldurmaq 
dolu 


qisraq tai 
bulmaq 
parmaq 


tamam kardan bitirmék 


English. 
fat (n.) 
father 
favour (n.) 


fear (v.) 
feast 


February 
feeble 


ferry (n.) 
fertile 
fetch 
fever 
few 

field 


fig 
fight (v.) 


fight (n.) 


GLOSSARIES 


Armenian. 
djarb 
hayr 


shnorh, barkev 


vakhnal 
don, zvard- 
janal, oudel 
khmel (i. e. 
‘ eat and 
drink ’) 
Pedrvar 
dgar, nihar 


navag, last 


pareper, arka- 
vant 

perel, danel 

dent, jerm 

qich, sagav 


tashd, dasht, 

touz 

errvel, bader- 
azmel 


grriv 


file (of soldiers) gark, sharq 


fill 
filled 
filly 
find 
finger 


finish (v.) 


Itsnel 


letsvadz, let- 
soun 

mdroug (tz1) 

kdnel 

mad 


gadarel, lmnt- 
snel 


OF WORDS 
Kurdish. 


bab 


ihsan, minnat, 


lutt 

tersin 

‘id, bairam 

(days); da- 
wat, zlafat 
(merry) 


Sibat 

béwazh, kih, 
zabun 

gami, kalak 


mukhsib, 
khosh-‘ard 

inand 

ta 
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Syriac. 


baba, kakka 
shapaqat 


zdélé 
“ida (eccles.) 


Eshwat 
zabun 


gamiya, 
qayegh 
tayana 
muthélé 
shatha 


hindik, pechak khacha 


(things only) 
dasht, chamm 
hézhir, hinjir 
sharr kir 


sharr, jang 


saft 

tezhi kir, purr 
kir 

tazhi 

jaani 

dit, paida kir 

tili, amust 


khalas  kirin, 
tamam kirin 


chamma, haqla 

tina, téné 

éwedhlé sharré, 
palish 


sharré 


zoga, d-soldati 
mlélé 


melya 
muhertha 
machiq 


subéta 


pariq 
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GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Persian. 
atish 
bukhari 
hizam 


es-saff el-awwal saff-i-auwal 


English. Arabic. 

fire (n.) nar 

fire-place bukhari 

fire-wood hatab 

firing line 

firm thabit, qawi 

fish (n.) semek, semech 
(sing. sem- 
cheh) 

flag béraq (pl. 
bayariq) 

flat “adil, musattah 

flea burghith (pl, 
baraghith) 

flee harab, yahrub 
or inhezem, 
yenhezim 

fleet ustul 

flesh lahm 

flock (n.) qati® 

flood (n.: see zdd (overflow) 

also tide) 

floor ardhiyah 

flour tahin 

flower warad (pl. 
wuriid) 

fly (n.) dhabanah (pl. 
dhabban) 

fly (v.) tar, yatir 

fog dhabab 

follow tibi‘, yitba‘ 


Turkish. 
atesh 
ojaq 
odun 


atésh safi, atésh 
yerl 


ustuwar, paya- siqi 


dar, muh- 
kam 
mahi 


bairaq 


balig 


bairaq 


hamwar, mu- diiz, yasi 


sattah 
kak 


gurikhtan, 
guriz 


piré 


qachmaq 


jihazat-i-jangi donanma 


gtsht 
galleh 
sailab 
zamin 


ard 
gul 


magas 


paridan, par 
meh 


ét 
suri 
sél, feyézan 


dushémé, 
daban 

un 

chichék 


sinék 


tichmaq 
duman, sis, pus 


‘aqab rattan, arqasina_ gel- 


rau 


mék, ardina 
, , 
géelmek 


English. 
fire (n.) 
fire-place 
fire-wood 
firing line 


firm 
fish (n.) 


flag 
flat 
flea 
flee (v.) 


fleet 


flesh 

flock (n.) 

flood (n.: see 
also tide) 

floor 


flour 
flower 


fly (n.) 


fly (v.) 
fog 


follow 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


grag 
varraran 
varrelapayd 


gragi sahman 


amour, bind 


tzoug 


troshag 
dapag, harth 
lou 


pakhil 


navadorm, 
dormigh 

mis 

hod 

heghegh, 
chrheghegh 

hadag 


aliur 


dzaghig 
janj 


trrchel, trril | 

mshoush, mar- 
rakhough 

hedevel 


Kurdish. 
agir 
bikheri 
hizh, chilka, 
dar 


ardé sharr 


zakhm rraq, 
qawl 


bairaq 
dasht, saiwi 
kaich 


ravl 


gdsht 

tarsh, garan 
tufan, sar 
haddé avé 
‘ard 


ar, ard 
gul 


maish, muz 


ferrin 
mizh, tam 


legal or lepa 
hatin 
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Syrvac. 
nura 
bikhériyé 
qaisé, hatab 
diktha 


d-sharré 
khailana 


nunta 


baidaq 
shtiha 
pertana 


‘réqlé 


besra 

tarsha 
if 

3él 

ar‘a 


tkhina 
warda, chuchag 


didwa 


téré 


khépiitha 


izellé bathré 
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English. 


food 


foot 


footpath 
for— 


for me 
for thee 


for him 

for her 

for us 

for you 

for them 
forbid 
ford (n.) 
forecastle 
foreigner 
forest 
forget 
forgive 
fork 


formerly 
fort 


fortifications 


fortify 


fortunate 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


ekl, ta‘am 


rijl (pl. rial) ; 
qadam 
(measure) 

sikkah, darb 


li-khatir 


li 
lek 


luh 

leha 

lena 

lekum 

lehum 
mena‘, yimna‘ 

or naha, 

yanha 
makhadhah, 

mu‘éber 


ejnabi 
ghabah, zor 
nesi, yinsa 


‘afa ‘an, ya‘fu 
‘an 

chingal, 
shokah 

gabl, sabiqan 

qal‘ah 

istihkamat 


istahkam, 
yastahkim 
hadhidh 


Persian. 


kharak 


qadam, pa 


rah-i-kichak 
barayi 


barayi-man 
barayi-tii 


barayi-t 
barayi-t 
barayi-ma 
barayi-shuma 
barayi-ishan 
qadaghan, qa- 
dagh or man‘ 
kardan, kun 
guzar-gah 


ajnabi 
jangal, bisheh 


faramitsh 
kardan, kun 

bakhshidan, 
bakhsh 


changal 


sabiqa 
qal‘a 
hisar-ha 
istihkam 


dadan, deh 
nik-bakht 


Turkish. 
yéyéjék, yemék 


ayaq; yayan 
(on foot) 


méslék, choban 
yolu ; 

-ichin ( follow- 
ing word) 
benim-ichin 
senin-ichin 


anin-ichin 
anin-ichin 
bizim-ichin 
sizin-ichin 
anlar-ichin 
yasaq étmék, 
étmé deyi 
ténbih étmék 
géchid 


géemi_bashi 
qamarasi 
éynébi 


orman 
onutmag 


baghishlamaq, 
‘afv étmék 
chatal 


sabiga, évvéljé 
qal‘é 
istihkyamat 
istihkyam 
étmék 
bakhtyar 


English. 
food 


foot 


footpath 
for— 


for me 
for thee 


for him 
for her 
for us 
for you 
for them 
forbid 
\ 
ford (n.) 
forecastle 
foreigner 
forest 
forget 
forgive 
fork 
formerly 
fort 
fortifications 
fortify 


fortunate 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


snount, gera- 


gour 
vodq 


shavigh 


hamar 


intz hamar 
qez hamar 


anor hamar 
anor hamar 
mez hamar 
tzez hamar 


anontz hamar 


arkilel 


hegheghad, 
houn kedi 

verin masn 
khelats navi 

odaragan 


andarr 
morrnal 
nerel 


padarrakagh, 
chatal 
gankhav 
amrots 
amroutiunq, 
pert 
amratsnel 


pakhtavor 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
khwarin, tesht ikhala 
pe aqla 
bo, li ta, qa, li 
bomin tali, qati 
bota talokh, qa- 
tokh 
bowi talé, qaté 
bowi talah, qatah 
boma talan 
bowa talaukhtin 
bowan talaihi 
haram kir muhrimlé 
borr, derbaz borré 
Gharib, ya- niikhraya 
banchi 
ghabah, ghabah 
tarrash 
zhbir chon nshélé 
zhé bhurtin, shweqlé 
‘afi kirdin 
changal chengala 


paishin, barin 


qala, chapar 
chapar 


istihkam kir 


b-qamaitha 
sangar 
chaparé 


muzkhimlé 


khudan-bakht mar gada 
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English. 


fowl 
fox 


France 
free (ady.) 
free (gratis) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
dajajah 
tha‘lab (pl. 

tha‘alib) 
Fransa 
hurr 


bi-lash 


freight (cargo) himl 


freight 
(charges) 


Frenchman 
fresh 
Friday 


friendly 
frighten 


from— 


from me 
from thee 
from him 
from her 
from us 
from you 
from them 
frontier 


frost 


fruit 


fuel 


full 


funeral 


nol 


Fransawi 
jadid, tazi' 
Yom el- 
jum‘ah 
muhibb 
khawwaf, yu- 
khawwif 


min 


minni 
minnek 
minnuh 
minha 
minna 
minkum 
minhum 
hadd (pl. 
hudid) 
jalid 


thamar, 
fakihah (pl. 
fawalkih) 
fahm ; hatab 
(wood) 
matrus 
jinazah 


funnel (of ship) madkhanah 


Persian. 


murgh 
rabah 


Firanseh 
azad 

majjani (adj.) 
bar-e kashti 
kiraya 


Fransawi 
tazeh 
Jum‘ah 


distaneh 

tarsanidan, 
tarsan 

az 


az man 
az tu 
azu 
azu 
az ma 
az shuma 
az ishan 
sar-hadd 


yakh 


miweh 


stikhtani, 
himeh 
pur 
Janaza (or 
tadfin) 
diidkash 


Turkish. 


tawuq 
tilka 


Fransa 
sér-bést 
badi-hava 
yiik 

nevl 


Fransiz 
tazé 
Jum‘a giinii 


dost 
qorqutmaq 


-dan (following 
the noun) 

bén-dén 
sén-dén 
an-dan 
an-dan 
biz-dén 
siz-dén 
anlar-dan 


hudud 

qiraghi, don 
meivé, yémish 
odun, atesh 
odunu 

dolu 

jenazé 


baja 


English : 


fowl 
fox 


France 
free (adj.) 
free (gratis) 


freight (cargo) 


freight 
(charges) 


Frenchman 
fresh 
Friday 


friendly 
frighten 


from— 


from me 
from thee 
from him 
from her 
from us 
from you 
from them 
frontier 


frost 


fruit 


fuel 


full 
funeral 


funnel (of 


ship) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armeman. 
hav 
aghves 


Fransa 

azad 

tzri, jokh 

navou per 

navou vartZq 
[‘ navloun’ 
(Turkish) ] 

Fransatsi 

tharm 

Ourpath 


paregamagan 
vakhtsnel 


(not m use se- 


parately ) 
intzme 
kezme 


anke, anorme 
anke, anorme 


mezme 
tzene 
anontsme 

sahman 


yeghiam, sarr- 


namaniq 
bdough 


varrelig 


li, letsoun 

taghman 
hantes 

dzkhneluyz, 
tzakarr 


~ Kurdish. 
mirrishk 
Ttuvi 

Fransa 

aza, sarbast 
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Syriac. 


kthaitha 
téla 


Faransa 
aZa 


balash, khurrai herwa 


bar 


tana d-gami 


masarif, haqq haqa d-tana 


Faransawi 
taza, nu, tarr 
Ainé, Jimah 


bddéstahi 
tersandin 


zh 


zhmin 
zhta, 
zhwi 
zhwi 
zhma 
zhwa 
zhwan 


Faransaya 
khatha, tarra 
Erita 


b-khtrittha 
muzdélé 


min 


minni 
minnokh 
minnéh 
minnah 
minnan 
minnaukhu 
minnaihi 


senur, sarhadd sinir 


jamid 


méwah 


tizhi, tér 


jalid, qaraziva 


peré, t’unta, 
yekdana, 


milya 


jannaza, qabr, tishmishta 


shin 


366 


English. 


further 


fuse (n.) 
gale 


gallop (v.) 


garden 
garrison 
gate 
gazelle 


gazette 


gear 
gelding 
general 
generous 
gentle 
German 
Germany 
get 

get up (rise) 


ghee 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


ab‘ad 


fatilah (pl. fa- 
tayil) 
zoba‘ah, 
fortinah 
rakadh, 
yarkudh or 
tarad, yutarid 
bustan (pl. 
basatin) 
muhafadhah 


ghazal 
ghazlan) 
jaridah 


(pl. 


churgh es- 
sinun 

hisan mukhsi 

mushir, qa’id 

karim 

latit 

Almani 

Almanya 

hassal, yuhas- 
sil 


gam, yagum 


dihn 


Persian. Turkish. 
dirtar daha uzaq 
fatileh fetil 
tifan, bad-i- firtina 

shadid 
char na‘l dort na‘al 
raftan gitmék 
bagh baghché 
sakhla mustahfizin 
‘askéri 
darwazeh qapu 
ghazal jeyran 
riiz-nima ghazéta 
rakht, asbaib, alétlér, 
taqim 
bar-gir, idish at, beigir 
akhteh 
sardar fériq, qoman- 
dan 
sakhi jumerd 
narm,mulayim mulayim 
Almani Aleman 
Alman Aleminya 
yaftan, yab —almag, nail 
étmék, yétish- 
mék, 
bar khastan, qalqmaq 
khiz 
ranghan dihn, yagh 


English. 
further 


fuse (n.) 


gale 


gallop (v.) 


garden 
garrison 
gate 
gazelle 


gazette 


gear 
gelding 
general 
generous 
gentle 
German 
Germany 
get 

get up (rise) 


ghee 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 367 


Armenian. ~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
aveli, aveli dartir (dis-  zd0da 
herrou tance), galak- 

tir, purtir (in 

addition) 
baythoutsich 
potorig tufan karapéch, t6- 

pana 

qarrasmpakel bezandin mutrélé 
bardez baghcha, bis- baigcha 

tan 


bahaban zorq ‘askaré gala qarawiil 
tarbas derga, dari tar‘a 
vit asik, ghazal ghazala 
lrakir (news- gazéta, rdzh- gazéta 
paper); bash- nama 


donagan tsou- 
tsag (official 


list) 

sbasq, gaz- lat, khirrti- alitiatha 
madzq mirr 

vortzad (nerqi- bargil bargila 

nialsial tzi) 

zoravar sar‘askar sar‘askar 


vehantzn, ara mard, dilma- libba ptikha 


datzerrn zin, juameér 

aZniv narm, khwash nikha 
Kermanatsi  Almani Almnaya 
Kermania Almanya Almanya 


tserrq perel paida kirin mbhisellé méyi 


yelnel rabi qimlé 


yegh run, kara mishkha 
qalandi 


GLOSSARTES OF WORDS 


368 
English. Aralie. 
girl bint (pl. 
banat) 
girth batan 
give a‘ta, yu'ti ; 
anta, yantl 
give in istaslam, 
(surrender) — yastaslim 
glad farhan, masriir 
glass (of win- jam 
dow) 
glass (for glas, shishah 
drinking) 
gloves kufitif (sing. 
keff) 
go— rah, yaruh ; 
safar, yusafir 
(on a jour- 
ney) 
go away rah 
(infin.) 
go away rah, emshi 
(omper.) 
go in dakhal, yid- 
khal 
go out kharaj, yakh- 
ruj 


go (of machine)mesha, yimshi 


goat 


God 
gold 
good 


good-bye (to 


tés (he-goat) ; 
‘anzah (she- 


goat); ma‘az 


(collect.) 
Allah 
dheheb 
tayyib, zén 


fi aman Allah 


friend depart- or ma‘a ’s- 


ing) 


selameh 


Persian. Turkish. 
dukhtar qiz 
tang qolan 
dadan, deh vérmék 
taslim téslim-o] maq 
shudan, shau 
khush-hal mémnin 
shisha jam 
piyaleh qadéh 
dastkash-ha éldivén 
raftan, rau gitmék 
rawaneh gitmék 
shudan, shau 
bi-rd, gum- git, qach 
shau 
dakhil shu- _ichéri-gitmék, 
dan, shau girmék 


biriin raftan, 
rau 
kar kardan 


buz 


Khuda 
zar, tala 


khtb 
Khuda hafiz 


chiqmaq 
ishlémék 


kéchi 


Allah 
altun 
eyl, giizél 


allaha ’smar- 
ladiq 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Armenian. 
girl aghchig 
girth pog, gab 
give dal 
give in antznadour 
linel 
glad ourakh 
glass (of win- abagi(badou- 
dow) hani) 
glass (for pazhag 
drinking) 
gloves tzerrnots 
go— yertal 
go away herranal 
(infin. ) 
go away kna! heratsir! 
(am~per.) 
go in ners yertal 
go out tours yertal 


go (of machine) knal, sharzhil, 
yertal, megnil 


goat aydz 
God Asdvadz 
gold vosgi 
good pari 


good-bye (to mnas parov 
friend depait- (sing.), mnak 
ing) paroy (pl.), 


MES: I A 


/ 
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* Kurdish. Syrvac. 
kich, kanishk  brata 
bartang tanga 
dan iwellé, yawel 
taslim kir mstlemlé 
dilkhwash, psikha, khadia 
shad 


shisha, jam  shusha 


tarar, shiishah kasa 


lapik, shelik — bra’idhatha, 
lapikkatha 
chon izellé 


zhdarva chon npiqlé 


birau, harra, plit 
darkava 
hatindaré iwéré 
chénzhdar npiqlé barayé 
chun palikh 
bizin ‘enza 
Khuda, Khudé Alaha 
zer dahwa 
chaka, basha, tawa, randa 
anj 
bakhaterata ptish b-shayna 


a 
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English. 
(reply) 


goose 
govern 


government 

governor’s 
office 

grain (corn) 


grapes 
grass 
grateful 


grease (n.) 
great 
greatcoat 


greedy 


green 
greet 


grey 


greyhound 
grocer 
groom 
ground (n.) 


(runaground) sheleh, yish- bi-rigrandan 
a 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
Allah yessel- oghurlar olsun 
limek or Allah 
yihfadhak 
wazzah, battah qaz qaz 
hakam ‘ala, hukimat idaré étmék 
yahkam kardan 
hakimah daulat hukumét 
idarat el- mahall-i-huki- qonaq 
huktimah mat 
habubat, ta°am ghalla’ boghdai 
‘anab angur uzum 
hashish giyah ot 
shakir,mimnitin haqq-shinas, miitéshékkir 
shakur 
dihn charbi yagh 
‘adhim buzurg biiyiik 
palto, ‘aba bala puishi qapot, palto 
(of Arab) 
tamma* haris, A2zmand ach-gézlii 
akhdhar sabz yéshil 
sellem ‘ala, tahiyeh kar- sélam-vérmék 
yusellim ‘ala dan, kunor'sa- 
lam kardan, 
kun 
eshheb, ramadi khakistari kir, boz, gimi- 
shi 
saliigi tazi tazi 
baqqal baqqal baqqal 
sais (pl. sayyas) mehtar se‘ls 
ardh, ga‘ zamin yer 
oturmaq 


(trans.), 
bi-rig khurdan 
(¢ntrans.) 


English, 
(reply) 


goose 
govern 


government 
governor’s 
office 


grain (corn) 


grapes 
grass 
grateful 


grease (7.) 
great 
greatcoat 


greedy 


green 
greet 


SECY. 


greyhound 
grocer 
groom 
ground (n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
yertas parov 


(sing.), yertaq 


parov (pl.) 
sak 
ishkhel, gara- 


varel 


Kurdish. 


qaz, sona 


hukm kirin 


garavaroutiun hukamat 


garravar- 
chadoun 
tsoren (i. e. 


wheat); serm 
(1.e.seed) ; meg 


had (i.e. one 
grain) 
khaghogh 
khot 
yerakhtaked 


jarb 
medz 
hasd verargou 


shadager, dza- 
gachq 
ganach 


saral 


dan, dindik 


tit 

ola ‘ 
shekerdar 
chaor, qalao 
mazin, gaura 
sako, aba 
tamakar 


shin, kask 


parevel, vogh- salam da, 


chounel 


korsh, mokhra- 


koyn (grey- 

coloured) 
vorsi shoun 
nbaravadjar 
tziaban 
kedin, yergir 


(run aground) khradz, god- 


radz 


b6z, spi 


tazhi 

baqal 

mihtar, salyis 

ard 

gami_ la-akh 
katin 
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Syriac. 


qaza 
mhakim 
bukma 


saral 


dakhla 


‘Inwi 
gilla 
shakara 


mishkha 
rraba 
‘abayah, sako 


kisana 


yaruga 
drélé shlama 


gora, khwara 


tazi 
bugqal 
métar 
ara, 


372 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 
English. Arabic. Persian. Turkesh. 


grow (raise) zara’, yisra’ = ruyanidan chiqarmaq, ék- 
mék (sow) 


guard (n.) haris, natar  qaravul qavas, békji 
guide (n.) dalil rahbar qulawuz (pron. 
qla-uz), vol 
gosterijl 
guide (v.) hada, yahdior 1rahnuma’i, yol géstérmék, 
dell, yadill kardan, kun délalét étmék 
guilty mudhnib muqassir qabahatli 
gulf khalij khalij korféz 
gun (cannon) madfa‘ (pl. tip top 
madafi‘) or top 
(pl. atwap) 
gun (machine) rashshash tup-e musalsal mitralyiiz 
gunboat ghanbot ghanbot 
gunner topehi (pl. tipchi' topji 
topchiyah) 
gunpowder — bartd barit barut 
gypsum juss ahak jips 
had (1) kan ‘andi dashtam benim (béndé) 
varidi 
hail (.) halaib tagarg, tagar dolu 
hair sha‘r mil sach 
hairdresser muzéyyin salmani muzeyin 
half nuss nisi yarim, yari, 
buchuq 
halt (v.) wagaf, yogif wa istadan, dirmaq 
ist 
halt (umper.) ogaf bi-ist dur 
halter (n.) reshmah afsar yular 
hammer (n.) matraqah chakush chékij 


hammer (v.) daqq, yadugqq kibidan, kitb chaqmaq 


English. 


grow (raise) 


guard (n.) 


guide (n.) 


guide (v.) 
guilty 

gulf 

gun (cannon) 


gun (machine) 


gunboat 
gunner 


gunpowder 
he 
had (I) 

hail 

hair 
hairdresser 
half 

halt (v.) 
halt (wmper.) 
halter (n.) 


hammer (n.) 
hammer (v.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Se) 
co 


Armenian. ~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
hastsnel, medz- hishinanin, mamti 
tsnel ruanin 
(trans.), his- 
hin boin 
(intrans.) 
bahnort, baha- paswan, qa- natrana 
ban ranil 
arrachnort, dalil, sharazai dalil 
oughetsuyts 
arrachnortel —rria nishan da mikhzélé 
arkha 
hantsavor gtnahkar gunahkar 
dzots, khorsh 
thntanot top top 
meqenagan top khudan tdpang miashi- 
hratsan charkh naya 
thntanotanav 
thntatzik topchi topchi 
varrot darman, borid tiza, darman 
pourr, kadj; —gaij, jas gech 
alchi (Turk- 
ish) 
ounetsadz hain (v.), min ithwali 
ha-bu (I had) 
gargoud tairk, zipek bardha 
maz miu, par mezzé 
saprich muzayyin muqritana 
d-mizta ~ 
ges niv pelga 
gank arrnel rawastan, mutulé, klélé 
dainan 
getsir rawusta, be- kli, (pl.) klimin 
sakkina, 
tzion gab hafsar niikhta 
mour] chaktch chakuch 
tarpnel daq kir mdiqiqlé 
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English. 
hand 


hand grenade 
handkerchief 
hang up 
happy 
harbour 


hard 
harlot 


harvest (7.) 


hastily 
hat 


hate (v.) 


have— 


I have 
thou hast 
he has 
she has 
we have 
you have 
they have 


have not 


wani), bandar 


awl 


gahbah 

hagad (season); 
hasil (pro- 
duce) 

bil-‘ajel 


shefqah 
kereh, yikrah 


(pronominal 


suffix added 


to preposition 
‘and, meaning 


“with ’) 


ma ‘andi, &c. 


dirau : 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. 
yed or id (pl. dast 
édi) 
qumbalat el- khumpare-yi- 
yed(pl.qana- dast 
bil el-yed) 
kefiyah, mendil dastmal 
‘allaq, awikhtan, 
yu‘alliq awiz 
farhan kamran 
mina (pl. ma- bandar 


sakht, sift 
junda 


(crop) 


shitabana 
kulah{ 


karahiyat 


kardan, 
kun 


dashtan, dar 


daram 
dari 
darad 
darad 
darim 
darid 
darand 


na-dashtan, 
na-dar 


hasil 


Turkish. 


él 


él-qumbarasi 


mendil 
asmaq 


mesrur 
liman 


sért, qati 
rospi, fahishé 


mahsul (crop): 
bichim vaqiti 
(season) 

ajélé ilé 


shapqa 


‘adavét étmék, 
ikrah étmék, 
sévmémék 

(pronominal 

suffix added 
to the thing 
possessed, 
followed by 
var) 
-im var 
-in var 
-i (or si), var 
-1 (or si), var 
-imiz var 
-iniz var 
-léri (or lari) 
var 
yoq (used like 
var) 


English. 
hand 


hand grenade 
handkerchief 
hang up 
happy 
harbour 


hard 
. harlot 


harvest (n.) 


hastily 
hat 


hate (v.) 


have— 


I have 
thou hast 
he has 
she has 
we have 
you have 
they have 


have not 


GLOSSARTES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
tzerq 


tzerrqi rroump, 
rrmpag 


tashkinag 
gakhel 


ourakh, zvart, 
yerchanig 
navahankisd 


gardzr 

hanragin, tsop 
(‘poz’, vulgar) 

hountzq, arti- 
unq 


shoudov, adja- 
baranoq 
klkharg 


adel 


ounenal 


ounim 
ounis 
ounl 
oun 
ouning 
ouniq 
ounin 


ch’ounenal 
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~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
dast idha 
dasmal, kafiya yalikhta 
halawistin, _— tlélé 

awiz kir 
khwoésh, dil- khadiya 

sevik 

mina 

sakht,rraq  qeshya, sart 
qahba zanita 
hasad, khar- khizda 

man, dirin 
blazzi jeldi 


barnaita, klao kisita 
franji 

waki dizhmin snélé 
girt 


(use prep. ith) 


min haya itti, ith li 

ta haya ittokh 

au haya itté 

du haya ittah 

ma haya ittan 

wa haya ittaukht 
wan haya ittai, ithlhun 


min nina, &c’ latti 


576 


English. 
have you ? 


hay 


he 

head 
headache 
headland 
head-quarters 


healthy 


heap (n.) 
heap up 


hear 
heart 
heat (v.) 
heat (n.) 
heavy 
hell 


helm 
help (v.) 


help (n.) 
her 


herd (n.) 
here 
hide (trans.) 


hide (intrans.) ikhtafa, yakh- 


high 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
‘andek ? 


qishsh, tibn 


hia 

ra’s (pl. ru’is) 
waja‘ ra’s 

ra’s (pl. ru’us) 
markaz 


muta‘afi, sahi 


kémah 

kawwam, 
yukawwim 

semi‘, yisma‘ 


qalb (pl. 
qulitib) 


ahma, yuhmi 


harr, hararah 
thaqil 


jahennam 


sakkan 
sa‘ad, yusa‘id 


musa‘adah 

-eha, -ha, -a 
(suffix) 

qati’ 

hina 


alchfa, yukhfi 


tafi 
‘ali 


Persian. 
aya mi-darid ? 


Turkish. 
-iniz var-mi ? 


giyab-i- quru ot 
khushkburma 

u fe) 

sar bash 

dard-i-sar bash aghrisi 

ras buartin 

markaz-i- ordu mérkézi 


sipah-salar 


tandurust, 
chagh 

tadeh 

tideh kardan, 
kun 

shunidan, 
shunau 


dil 


garm kardan, 
kun 

garma 

sangin 

dizakh 


sukkan 
madad dadan, 
deh 


yawarl 


galleh 

inja 

panhan  kar- 
dan, kun 
panhan 
shudan, shau 
buland 


saghlam 
yighin 
yighmaq 
ishitmék 
yirék, giiniil 
isitmaq 


hararét, sijaq 
aghir 


jihennem 


dumén 
yardim-étmék 


yardim 
ona 


surit 
biraya, birada 
saqlamaq, 
= s i 
gizlémék 
saqlanmaq, 
eizlénmék 


yiiksék 


English. 
have you ? 


hay 


he 

head 
headache 
headland 
head-quarters 


healthy 


heap (n.) 
heap up 


hear 
heart 
heat (v.) 
heat (n.) 
heavy 
hell 


helm 


help (v.) 


help (n.) 
her 


herd (n.) 
here 
hide (trans.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian 
ouniq? ouniq 
touq ? 
khod 


an, aniga 

kloukh 

klkhatsav 

sar, saravant 

sbayaguydi 
vayr, zorad- 
deghi 


_ arrogh] 


tez, guyd 
tizel, goudagel 


lsel 
sird 
dagtsnel 


dagutiun 
dzanr 
tzhokhq 


gheg 
oknel 


oknoutiun 
anor 


nakhir 

hos, asd 

thaqtsunel, 
dzadzgel 


hide (intrans.) thaqchil, 


high 


dzadzevil 
partzr 


Kurdish. 
ta haya ? 


gia, ka 
5 
sar 


dardé sar 
shakh, halat 
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Syriac. 
gall6 ittokh ? 
ith lokun ? 

tina, gila 


mara d-résha 


_ romta 


sakh, sighlam sighlam, sakh 


shkerr 


kimah, shkerra 


sar da, takwim mkiiwimlé 


kar 
behistin 
dil 
garm kir 
garm 
giran 
jehannam, 

dizha 
hari da 
hari, yari 
garan, ran 


harah, éra 
washartin 


bilind 


shmélé 

libba 
miushkhenné 
khemma 
yaqura 
gihena 

‘inné, mhéyir 


‘aun 

-ah (suffir) 
biiqra 

akha, lakha 
mtushélé 


tshélé 


rrama 


378 
English. 
highroad 


highwater 


hill 


hillock 
hilly 


him 
himself 
hinder 


hire (n.) 


hither 
hobbles (n.) 


hold (v.) 

hold (contain) 
hold (a posi- 
tion) 

hold out 


hold (of ship) 
(n.) 


GLOSSARTES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


darb sultani, 
tariq 


medd el-moi 


tell (pl. tuldl) 


tell saghir 
dhat tulil 


-uh, -hu (suffix) 
nefsuh 


mena‘, 
yimna‘ 
karwah 


-uh, -hu (suffix), 
maluh 

dharab, ya- 
dhrab (strike) ; 
sab, yasib (of 
mark) 

ila hina 

‘iqal 


mesek, yim- 
sak 

wasa‘, yasa‘ 

hima, yuhami 
dim, yadim 


‘ambar 


Persian. Turkish. 
rah, shah-rah jaddé (yol) 


madd-i-darya, méddi kyamil, 
déniz qabar- 
masi 

kth, tappeh  tépé 


kih-i-kichak tépéjik, hiiyiik 
past u buland inishli- 


yoqushlu 
i-ra, -ash ona (dat.), 
(suffiv) onu (acc.) 
khudash kendi 
man‘kardan, braqmamaq, 
kun mani’ olmaq 
kiraya qira 


-1-ii,-ash (suffix) onun 


zadan, zan vurmaq 
(strike) ; 
deimék (of 
mark) 

bi-inja biraya 

pa-band 

giriftan, gir —tiitmaq, yiqala- 
maq 

eunjayish almaq;  sigh- 

dashtan, dar maq (to be 

contained) 

nigih dashtan, tiitmaq 


dar 
mudawamat dayanmaq 
kardan, kun 
ambar-ekashti, anbar 
khan-e kashti 


English. 
highroad 


highwater 


hill 


hillock 
hilly 


him 
himself 
hinder 
hire (n.) 
his 

hit (v.) 


hither 
hobbles (n.) 


hold (v.) 
hold (contain) 
hold (a posi- 


tion) 
hold out 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


arahed, 
arqouni 
jampa 
maguntatsou- 
tiun (partzr 
chourn) 
plour 


plrag 
plrayin 


zaniga (acc.), 
anor (dat.) 

noyninqn, 
inqnin 

khapanel, 
arkelq linel 

vartzel, gashar 
rel 

anor 


zarnel 


ays degh 

vodnagab 
(tziou) 

prrnel 


barounagel 


kravel 


timanal, dogal 


hold (of ship) bahateghi 


(n.) 


~ Kurdish 
rria, shahri 


ginik, harda, 


chia 
khiidan chia 
au 
bekhwa 
man* kir 
lara, kiré 1 


Wil 


léda, lékhest 


lhara, léra 


kiiba 


eirtin 


thabat kar, 
dast girt 
ambar gami 


Syriac. 
urkha 


tella, rumta 


qara) 

awa, -h (suffix) 
ganeh 

mni‘lé 

keri 

diyé, -h (suffix) 
qihlé 


lakha 
kitwé 


erélé, dawiq 


mhimélé 


msubéré, dimlé 


1 These two words should be well pronounced in order to avoid the 
use of a bad word ; the way to do it is to skip over 7 and to stress @ or ¢, 
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English. 
hole 


honest 


honour (7.) 


hook 


hope (n.) 
hope (v.) 


horse 
horseman 
horseshoe 
hospital 
hostile 


hot 


hour 
house 


how 

how much 
how many 
hull (of ship) 
hungry 
hurry (n.) 
hurry (v.) 


husband 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
nugrah (pl. strakh déhk 
nugar) 
sadiq, amin durust-kar, doghru 
amin 
namus, sharf; Abrii shan, shéréf, 
ikram (re- namis 
spect) 
chingal (pl. qullab chéngél 
chanagil) ; 
shuss (fish 
hook) 
rija, eml umid timid 
raja, yarju umid dashtan, timid étmék 
dar 
husan (pl. husn) asp at 
khayyal suvar athi 
na‘al na‘l na‘al, at démiri 
musteshfa, bimar-khaneh khasta-khané 
khastakhanah 
mudhadd, dushman diishmén 
dhudd 
harr (of things garm sijaq 
or weather) ; 
mushawwib 
of persons) 
sa‘ah sa‘at sa‘at 
bét (pl. buyiit), khaneh év, khané 
hosh 
shlén, shqad — che taur nasl 


shqadr; bésh cheh qadar —né qadar; qach 


(of price) (of price) 
kam chand qach tané 
jised tana tékné 
j0°an gurasneh ach 
‘ajalah - ‘ajaleh ‘ajélé 
ista ‘jal, yas- dast-pacheh  ‘ajélé étmék 

ta il shudan, shau 


20} shauhar qoja, érkék 


English. 
hole 


honest 


honour (7.) 


hook 


hope (2.) 
hope (v.) 


horse | 
horseman 
horseshoe 
hospital 
hostile 


hot 


hour 
house 


how 
how much 


how many 
hull (of ship) 


hungry 
hurry (n.) 


hurry (v.) 


husband 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
dzag 


bargeshd 


badiv, medza- 


ranq 


jang, gerr 


huys 
housal 


tzi 

tzlavor 

bayd, bayd 
tziou 

hivantanots 


tshnamagan 
daq (water) ; 
doth (air) 


zham 
doun 


inchbes, inchou 


. vorchap 


vorgan, qani 


navou marmin 


anothi 

shdab, shoud 

pouthal, 
shdabel 


amousin 


~ Kurdish. 
kuna 
rast, dilpak 
namus, awru 
(chastity) ; 


qadr, iqbal 
(dignity) 
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Syriac. 
nuqba 


kéna, dts 


qudra 


changal, qullaf qullaba 


émud, hivi . 
emiud or raja 


émid, hiwi 
itté émud (‘ he 


kir has hope’) 

hasp stisa 

suwar, khayyal rakawa 

na‘l na‘la 

khastakhana, hakinkhana 
maristan 

dizhmen, dizhmen 
nayar 

garm khamima 

sa‘at sa‘at, shétha 

mal, khani baitha 

chawa, kusa, dakhi 
chlan 

chand, chitof k-ma 

chand, chitof k-ma 

tanaé gami 

bersi kpina 

lazi, ‘ajalah = ‘ajalah 


lazi or ‘ajalah 
kar 
mér, shi 


mqulqillé 


gaura 


382 
English. 
hut 


uy 

ice 

if 
ignorant 
ill 
illness 


immediately 


impossible 
imprison 
impudent 
in 
inconvenient 
increase 
(trans.) 
increase 
(untrans.) 
India 
Indian 
indigestion 
infantry 
infectious 
infidel (i.e. 


non-Moslem) 
inform 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
sarifah (of 
mats) 


ana 
thelj 
idha, in 
jahil 


Persian. 


kappar, kap- 
hasir- 


par-e 
push 
man 
yakh 
agar 
jahil, na-dan 


maridh, waj‘an na-khush 


maradh, wa)’ 


bis- 


hessa, 
sa‘ ah 


muhall, musta- ghair mumkin 


hil 
habas, yahbis 


waqih 

fi, bi 

mu muwafiq 
zad, yazid 
izdad, yazdad 

Bilad el-Hind 
Hindi 
tukhmah, jali 
piyadah 

sari, mu‘di 

kafir (pl. kuf- 
fax) 


akhbar, 
yukhbir 


na-khushi, 
bimari 
fauri 


or mustahil 
habs kardan, 
kun 

shikh, bi- 
sharm 


dar 
na-munasib 
afzidan, afza 
afziidan, afza 
Hindustan 
Hindi 
sti-l-hazm 
sarbaz-i- 


plyadeh 


sari 


kafir 


Turkish. 
qulubé 


ben 

buz 

éeyér 

jahil, ma‘lu- 
matsiz 

khasta, keif- 
siz 


khastaliq 


der‘aqab 


dlmaz, mumkin 
déyil 

habs étmék, 
habsa atmaq 

édébsiz, kiis- 
takh 

-da (suffix) 


miinasibétsiz, 
sikindili » 
artirmag, cho- 
ghaltmaq 
artmaq, cho- 
ghalmaq 
Hindustan 
Hindli 
sw’i hazm 


plyadé ‘askér 
bulashiq (per- 


son) ; sari 
(disease) 
giaur 


khabar dadan, bildirmék 


deh 


English. 
hut 


I 

1ce 

if 
ignorant 
ill 
illness 


immediately 


impossible 
imprison 
impudent 
in 
inconvenient 
increase 
(trans.) 
increase 
(intrans.) 
India 
Indian 
indigestion 


infantry 


infectious 


infidel 


inform 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
dnag 


yes 
sarouts, Sarr 
yethe 

dked, anous 
hivant 


hivandoutiun 


anmichabes, 
isguyn 


angareli 
pandargel 
lirp, anzkam 
1, mech 
anharmar 
shadtsnel 
shadnal 
Hndgastan 
Hndig 
anmarsoghou- 
tiun 
hedevag, hede- 


vagazor 
varagich 


anoren, anha- 
vad 
imatsnel 


~ Kurdish. 
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Syriac. 


kepir, qaprana qgiiprana 


az, Min 
bafr, sahul 
agar, haka 
nazan 


nasakh 


nasakhi, ésh 


ana 

gdila 

in 

nazani, jahil 
kriha, mari‘a 


kurhana, mar’a 


zu, blaz(quick- alba’al 


ly); warina, 


herista 
nabi, nawu, 


la baraya, 


ghair mumkin na-mumkin 


hapis kir, du- hbeslé 


sakh kir 
béhaya 


niv, nao 
na munasib 
aada kir 
zaid or galak 
or wazin bu 
Hindustan 
Hindi 
payada 


gar 


kafir, gawir, 


bé-din 
khabar da 


d-la nekhpa 

b-go, b-gav, b- 
(prefia) | 

la munasib 

muzedlé 

zidlé 

Hind 

Hindwaya 

palyada 


mateplana, sari 


kapura 


mukhbéré 
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English. 


information 
in front 

in front of 
in future 


ink 
inlet 


inn 
innocent 
insane 


inside 
Inspect 


inspector 


instruction 


insult (v.) 
insult (n.) 


Intelligence 
Department 


intelligent 


intend 


interpret 


interpreter 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
khabr 


quddam, 
quddam, 
fil-mustaq bil 


hibr 


khalij saghir 
khan (pl. 
khanat) 
beri 
majnun 
dakhil, j6wa 
fettesh, yu- 
fettish 


mutettish 


ta‘ lim 


ahan, yuhin 
ihanah 


Dayirat — el- 
mukhabarat 


‘aqil 


qasad, yaqsad 
or nawa, 
yanwi 

terjam, yuter- 
jim 

tarjuman 


Persian. Turkish. 
ittila® khabér 
pish iléri 
pish-1- én (+suffiz) dé 
dar ayandeh bundan sofira, 
atida 
murakkab miirékkéb 
khalij-i- aghiz, boghaz, 
ktchak qol 
karvan-saray khan 
bi-gunah qabahatsiz, 
ma‘sum 
divana déli 


andartin, dar ichindé 
mulahaza kar- yoqlamaq 
dan ; naza- 

rat kardan 

(in sense of 


“superintend ’) 
nazir muféttish, yoq- 
lamaji 
tarbiyat ta‘lim 
ihaneh kar- —_ haqaret étmék 
dan, kun 
ihineh haqaret 


idara-ye akh- Dayirat el- 
bar mukhabarat 


hishdar, “aqil ‘aqlli 


niyyat kardan, niyyét(+ suffix) 
kun var 


tarjumeh térjumé étmék 
kardan, kun 
mutarjim térjuman 


English. 
information 
in front 
in front of 
in future 


ink 
inlet 


inn 
innocent 
insane 


inside 
inspect 


inspector 


instruction 


insult (v.) 
insult (n.) 


Intelligence 
Department 


intelligent 


intend 


interpret 


interpreter 
MES- I 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 385 
Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac. 
deghegoutiun, khabor khabra 
dzanotoutiun 
arrchev péshin qamaya 
arrchev pésh qam 
abakayin pashé b-zauna d-athé 
melan hobér, miraken bidyuta 
moudq, khorsh 
bantog, khan khan 
ichevan 
anmegh béguna, bé- kéna, d-la 
qusur gnaha 
khent, khela- din, bé-‘aql = shidana 
kar 
inersn, nersn niv, nao gawayeé 
qnnel, znnel mulahadha or msakhsi 
mushahada 
kirin 
desouch, vera- nazir, mufat- msakhsana 
gatsou tish 
telatroutiun, ifada, ta‘lim, malpanitha 
hramandvou-_ tanbih 
tiun 
anarkel, khabarr got msii‘éré 
nakhadel 
nakhading dizhminai, ga Ore 
khabarr 


Dzanotoutiun- khabar khana 


nerl Bashdo- 
na ran 


oushim, ‘aqil, tezhfam 
khelatsi 

mdatrvil, khwast, ma- 
gamenal ram kir 

tarkmanel terzumani kir 

tarkman tarjuman 


Bb 


mansab d-dui- 
rasha 


‘aqil, haunana 


b‘élé 


mpushiqlé 


tarjaman 
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English. 


interview (n.) 
into 

intrigue (n.) 
inundation 


invasion 


invent 
investigation 


invite 


iron (n.) 
iron (adj.) 
irrigate 
island 


is there ? 


it (nom.) 
it (acc.) 


its 
jackal 
jacket 
jam 
January 


jetty 
Jow 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


muwajahah 
fi, ila 
dasisah 


feyadhan 
(overflow) 
dukhil 


ikhtara‘, yakh- 
tari‘ 


teftish 


da‘a, yad‘t or 
‘azzam, 
yu‘azzim 


hadid 

min hadid 

saqa, yasqi 

jazirah (pl. 
jaza'ir) 

aku ? 


hia, htiwa, hiya 

-uh, -ha (-a) 
(suffic) 

-uh, -ha (-a) 
(suufiz) 

wawi (pl.wawi- 
yah) 

sitrah 


(Turkish) 


marabba 
Kanitn eth- 
thani 
eskelah 
Yahiidi (pl. 
Yahid) 


Persian. 
mulaqat 
dar dakhil 
dasisa 


sailab 


Turkish. 
goriishmé 
ichiné 
féssad 


su basmasi 


hujim, takht- téjavuz 


u taz 
ikhtira‘ 

namidan, 

numa 


tahqig 


ijad étmék 


teftish 


da‘wat kardan, da‘vét étmék 


kun or mih- 
man kardan, 
kun 

ahan 

ahanin 


démir 
démirdén 


ab dadan, deh stlamag 


jazireh 
hast ? 


an 


-1-an (suffix) 
shughal 


nimtana 


murabba 


ada 

bulunur-mu ? 
var-mi ? 

0, ol 

onu 

onun 


chaqal 


sétri, mintan 


réchél, tatli 


Kanitin-as-sani Kyaniin-i-sani 


iskaleh 
Yahidi 


iskélé 
Yahtdi 


English. 
interview (n.) 
into 
intrigue (7.) 
inundation 


invasion 


invent 


investigation 


invite 


iron (n.) 
iron (adj.) 
irrigate 
island 

is there? 


it (nom.) 
it (acc.) 


its 
jackal 
jacket 
jam 
January 


jetty 
Jew 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armeman. 
desagtsoutiun 
i, 1 nerks 
meqenayou- 

tiun, tav 
voghoghel, 

heghegel 
arshavangq 


hnarel 
khouzargou- 
tiun, qnnou- 


tiun 
hravirel 


yergat 
yergatia 
vorrokel 
gghzi_ * 
ga artiog ? 


ayn 
ad 


iur 

shnakayl 
badmoudjan 
jam, mouraba 
Hounvar 


navamaduyts 


Hria 


Kurdish. 
mulaqat 
niv, la 
fasadi, kaid 


tifan, sailé 
aveé 
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Syrvac. 
tpaqta 
b-, l- (prefix) 
qola 


sél 


hujim, kharat, wirta 


azhitin 
dit 


tahqiq, pé 
hilandiné 
dawat kir, 
gazi kir 
asin 


av da 
jazirah 


haya % 


au 


-wi (suffix) 
chaqal 


satra, élakk, 


qutikk, 

shapikk 
murabba 
Kaniné sani 


askalah 
Juhi 


iB 2 


khzélé, ‘ewedhle 
ikhtira‘ 


msakhsayta 


mkuremlé, 
qrélé 


prezla 
d-prezla 
mushqéleé 
jazirah, ada 
gallo ith ? 


awa, aya 


-éh, -ah (suffiz) 
wawl, toritha 
gudda 
murabba 
Kanun kharaya 


askalah 
Hudhaya 


388 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 
English. Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
jewel johar (pl. gauhar mujévhérat 
jawahir) 
job shughl (pl. shughl ish giij 
ashghal) 
joiner najjar najjar doghramaji 
journey sefer safar séfér, yoljulug 
joyful masrur farahnak mésrur 
judge (v.) hakam, yah- davarikardan muhakémé 
kam étmék 
(civil, 1.) ra’is mah- qazi hakim 
kamah 
(religious, ».) qadhi mujtahid mufti 
jug ibrig aftabeh, kiizeh désti 
July Tammuz Tammiz Témmiz 
jump (v.) qafaz, yaqfiz jastan, jeh atlamaq 
or natt, yanutt 
June Haziran Haziran Haziran 
jungle ghabah jangal, bisheh ormanliq 
justice ‘adl, insaf ‘adl, insaf doghruluq, 
(equity) huqtq 
jute jinfas kattan-e hindi jinfas 
(or qunnab-e 
hindi) 
keel ka‘ab el- omurgha 
markab 
keep khalla ‘and, — nigaih dishtan, saqlamaq 
yukhalli‘and dar 
or hafadh, 
yahfadh 
kettle ketli, jidr ab-garm-kun, qazan, ibriq 
kitri 
key miftah kailid anakhtar 
kick (w.) refes, yirfus lakad zadan, tépmék, tékmé 
; zan atmaq 
kid jedi buzghaleh oghlaq 
lull qatal, yaqtul; kushtan, kush éldiirmék, 
dhebeh, késmék 


yidhbah 


English. 


jewel 

job 
joiner 
journey 
joyful 
judge (v.) 


(civil, 7.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


Kurdish. 


389 


Syriac, 


kohar, badva- jauhar, zinat kipa 


gan qar 
kordz, zpag- 
houm 


shol, kar 


adaghtzakordz najjar 
janportoutiun safar 


tsndzalits, 
ourakh 
tadel 


tadavor 


shad, dil- 
shad 
hukm kirin 


hakim, qazi 


(religious, ”.) gronagan tada- qazi 


jug 
July 
jump (v.) 


June 
jungle 


justice 


jute 


keel 


keep 


kettle 


key 
kick (v.) 
kid 
kill 


vor 
gouzh 
Houlis 
tsadgel, 
vosdnoul 
Hounis 
andarr » 


artaroutiun 


ganep (hemp) 


kok, hadag 
navi 
bahel 


san, bdoug 


panali 
qatsi dal, 
aqatsel 
oul 
spanel 


ibriq, avtan 
Tammuz 
banz da, 
jenqin 
Kheziran 


d-shapaqta 
shila 
nujar 
safar 
mari khaditha 


‘awid diwan 


qadi 

talma, danta 
Tamuz 
shwéré 


Haziran 


ghabah, jangal ghabah, tar- 


‘adalat 


qinnab, giaé 
sultan 


girtin 


qazan, tenjiir 
kilila 

pé lé dan 

kar 

kishtin 


rashé 
kénitha, insaf 


destitha, maqlé 


qdhila 
mkhélé rapsé 


gidhya 
qtillé 


390 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arabic. 

kiln kirah 

kind (adj.) latif 

land (n.) jins (pl. ajnas) 

king melik (pl. 
mulik) 

kingdom memlekah (pl. 
mamialik) 

kiss (0.) bas, yabts 


kit (soldiers’) aghradh (pl.) 


kitchen matbakh 

knapsack torbah 

knee rukbah (pl. 
rukib) 

knife sikkin (pl. 
sakakin) 

knife (pen- —s chakiich, 

knife) qalam trash 


knock (at door, daqq, yaduqq 


v.) 


knot (distance) mil (pl. amy4l) 

know ‘araf, ya‘rif, 
dere, yidri 

Kurdistan Kurdistan 


lack (v.) az, ya uz 
ladder dere] 

lady khatiin, sitt 
lake buhérah, hor 
lamb tali (pl. tulyan) 


Persian. 
kiira-ye ajur 
mihraban 


nau‘ 


shah 
mamlakat 
mach kardan 


asbab 


Turkish. 
ojaq 
eyi, insaniyétli 
néy’, turlu, 


ashpaz-khineh matbakh, ash 


asbab-dan (or 


chanta) 
zanu 


chaqi, kard 


kibidan, dar 
zadan 


mil 
danistan, dan 
Kurdistan 


kam shudan, 
shau 


narduban 
khanum 


daryacheh 
barreh 


khané 
chanta 
diz 
bichaq 
qalém trash 


chalmagq 


mil, déniz mili 
bilmék 


Kurdistan 
éksik olmagq 
(to be de- 
ficient) ; lazim 
olmaq (to be 
necessary) 
mérdivén 


hanem, khatun 


gol 
quzu 


English. 
kiln 
kind (ad).) 
kind (n.) 
king 
kingdom 


kiss (v.) 


kitchen 


knapsack 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armeman. —- Kurdish. 
pourr kir, tannir 
pari dils6z, hebbi 
desag jins 
takavor sultan, khum- 

kar 
takavoroutiun daulat, mam- 
lakat 
hampourel, mach kirin, 
baknel bésa kirin 
kit (soldiers’) barg (zinvorits) asbab, teshté 
‘askar 
khohanots matbakh, ash- 
khanah 
.-makhagh cheltik 
dzoung zhnu, kéddk, 


knee 


knife 


tanag, zmeli 


knock (at door, zarnel (toure) 


v.) 


knot(distance) mghon 


know 


Kurdistan 
lack (v.) 


ladder 
lady 


lake 
lamb 


kidnal 


Kurdistan 
bagasil, nvazil 


santoukh 
digin 


hij, lag 
karrn 


zrani 


kérek 


daqq al-bab 
kirin, la- 
darga daqq 
kirin 


Zain 


Kurdistan 
bhauja bi 


stair, paizha, 
pilakan 

khatin, kha- 
nim 

bahr 

barkh 
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Syriac. 

kira 
mrahmana 
ginsa 
malka 
dawelta, mal- 

kitha 
nashiq 
chaki 
matbakh 
janta 
birka 


skina 


mtaptip 


idhélé, yadhé 


Kurdistan 
sniqlé 


simalta 
khanim 


yama 
barkha 
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English. Arabic. 
_ lame a‘raj 

lamp faniis, lampah 

lance trumh (pl. 
armah) 

land (n.) ardh, ga‘ 

land (v.) 
yinzal (in- 
trans.) 


landing party +tali‘in ‘al-barr 
landlord (land) mallak 


(of house) sahib 
language lisan, lughah 
lantern fants (pl. 
fawanis) 

large kabir 

last akhir; madhi 
(of time) 

late muta’akhkhir, 
mubti 

laugh (v.) dhahak, 
yadhbhak 

laundry maghsal 
(place) ; hu- 
dim el-ghasil 
(linen) 

law qantn (pl. 
qawanin) 


martial law hukm ‘askari 


law suit da‘ wa 
lay (place, put) hatt, yahutt 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Persian. Turkish. 
lang topal (man) ; 
aqsiyor (horse) 
chiragh lampa, qandil 
naizeh mizraq 
zamin qara (opp. to 


sea); mémlé- 
két (country) ; 
arazi (lands) 


nezzel, yunezzil bi-khushkibi- garaya chiq- 
(trans.), nezel, rin avardan 


armaq (trans.), 
(trans.), garaya chiq- 
bi-kanar Ama- maq (intrans.) 
dar (¢ntrans.) 
qaraya chiqan 
taqim 
malik-e amlak miik sahibi 


malik-e khana év sahibi 
lughat, zabin dil, lisan 


fants fénér 

buzurg biiyiik 

akhir, wa-pa- s6n (ina series); 
sin géchén 

dir géch 

khandidan, _—_ gitimék 
khand 

rakht-shi chamashir- 
khana khané 

qantin qantn 


qantin-e jangi idareyi urfiyé 


murafa‘a da‘va 
guzashtan, qomaq, 
guzar yatirmaq 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Armenian. . 
lame gagh 
lamp lapter, lampa 
lance nizag 
land (n.) tsamaq, yergir 
land (v.) tsamaq yellel 


landing party tsamaq elnogh 
khoump 
landlord (land) galvadzader 


(of house) dander 
language lezou 
lantern labder 
large khoshor, medz 
last verchin 
late oush 
laugh (v.) khndal 
laundry lvatsaran 
law orenq 

martial law zinvoragan 

orenq 
law suit tad 


lay (place, put) tnel, barrgets- 
nel 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
leng, kullak — shilla 
chira, lampa lampa 
rumm, ram rumha 


¢ 


ard ar‘a, yaushana 


la~ard hatin’ shari‘ul 
or darbaz 
bdin 


agha, sahib 
mulk 
khudané mal mara bayta 
ziman, azman lishana 


agha 


fanus, fanar panhar 
mazin, gaura raba 
pashé, akhir kharraya 
drang 
kani ekheklé 


shushta-khana,maséta d-jili 
julsho-khana 


qanun qanona 

hukmé ‘askari, shar‘at qdshi- 
qanuné harb naya 

da‘ wa sher 

dainand, héla mutilé 


5394 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
lazy keslan, tembil sust,tambal témbél 
lead (metal, min ragaga surbi qurshin 
adj.) 
lead (metal, n.) ragas surb qurshiin 
lead (v.) qad, yaqiid rah-numai _—_ gétirmék, iléri 
kardan, kun diishmék 
leaf warqah (pl. _ barg yapraq (tree) ; 
awraq) varaq (book) 
leak (n.) naqb, tasheh = stirakh déhik 
lean (ad).) dha‘if, nahif Jaghar za‘if, jiliz 
learn ta‘allam, amiukhtan, orénmék 
yata‘allam amuz 
lease (n.) muddat el- = yarah yar 
iar ; warqat 
el-ijar 
leather jild charm, pust méshin 


leave (¢ntrans.) rah, yartth 


leave (trans.) tarak, yitruk 


leech ‘alaqah = (pl. 
‘alaq), dada 
(pl. did) 
left (adj.) shimal, yisar 
leg riyl 


Legation (or Sifarah 
Residency) 


leisurely ‘ala kéf 
lend déyyan, 
yudéyyin 


or agradh, 
yugridh 


«+s -den 
chiqmaq 
guzashtan, braqmaq, 
euzar térk étmék 
zalii siiliik 
chap sol 
pa, saq ayaq, bajaq 


safarat, safa- séfarét (khané) 
rat-khana 
bi-faraghat | yavash yavash 


qarz dadan, dédiinj vérmék 
deh or ‘ariyeh 
dadan, deh 


English. 
lazy 
lead (metal, 
adj. 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
dzuyl 


gabaria 


lead (metal, n.) gabar (metal) ; 


lead (v.) 


leaf 


leak (n.) 


lean (ad).) 
learn 


lease (n.) 


leather 


hramanada- 
routiun, 
arrachnor- 
toutium (of 
army) 

varel, arrach- 
nortel 
derev ; tought 
(folio) 


jeghqvatsq, 
dzag 

nihar 

sorvil 


vartzoum 


gashi 


leave (¢ntrans.) mnal 


leave (trans.) 


Jeech 


left 

leg 

Legation (or 
Residency) 

leisurely 


lend 


thoghoul 


dzroug 


tzakh 
srounq, vot 
Tesbanadiun 


gamatsoren, 
hankistoren 

pokh dal, 
shnorhel 


Kurdish. 
tembal 
qla, ziriji, surb 


pésh  girtin, 


’ yia nishan da 


chli, pak, 
barak (tree) ; 
waraq, kak- 
haz (paper) 
kuna, kunn 


larr, razhi 
dasgirtin 


kari, kiré, 
ta’jir 

charm 

hélan 


zuari, dizrik 


chap 

pé, saq 

Safaratkhana, 
Ichikhana 

btanai 


bdain da, 
bqarz da 
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Syriac. 
kislan 
min risas 


rigas 


miukhwélé 
urkha 
terpa 


nuqba 


daqiqa, za‘if 
ileple, yalep 


hiijat 


gilda 
shweqlé, treklé 


‘alaq, zuruwa 


chappé 
shaqa, aqla 
élchi khana 


nikha 


mdiyenné 
(money) ; 
iwellé 
(general) 


396 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arabie. 

length til 

less aqall, naqis 

letter maktib (pl. 
makatib), 
risalah 
(pl. rasa’il) 

lettuce khess 

level (adj.) ‘adil (ground) ; 
mutasawi 

liberty hurriyah 

lie (down) istalga, waga‘ ; 


nam, yanam 
(rest on bed) 
lie (to tell a) kedheb, 


yikdhab 
lie (n.) kidhb 
heutenant mulazim 
life ‘umr, hayat 
life-belt hizam en- 
najat 
lift shal, yashil, 


rafa‘, yarfa‘ 
light (kindle, v.)sha‘al, yish‘al 


(of sun, ”.) 9 nar 


light (of khafif 
weight) 
lighter (n.) dtibah, chayah 
lightning harq 
lights adhwa (e.g¢. of 
ship); anwar 
like (v.) habb, vahibb 


Persian. 
dirazi 
kamtar 


maktub, 


nameh 


kahit 

musattah, 
hamwar 

azadi 

diraz kashi- 
dan, kash 


Turkish. 
boi, uzunluq 
daha az, 

-dan 4z 
méktub 


marul 

diiz (of ground); 
doghru (even) 

huriyét, azadliq 

yatmaq 


durigh guftan, yalan sdilémék 


oul 
durtgh 
mulazim 


yalan 
mulazim 


zindagi, hayat hayat 
kamarband-i- yiizméyé 


najat 


bar dashtan, 
dar 

ranshan 
kardan 

ranshaniyi 


subuk 


barq 
chiragh 


dist dashtan 


makhsis 
kémér, jan 
qurturan 
kemér 


qaldirmaq 


yea 


nir, ishiq 
khafif 
maghtina 
shimshék 
fénérlér, siliyon 


(of ship) 


sevmék 


English. 
length 
less 


letter 


lettuce 
level (adj.) 


liberty 

lie (down) 
lie (to tell a) 
lie (n.) 
heutenant 
life 

life-belt 


lift 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
yergaynoutiun 
nvaz 


namag 


hazar, marol 
hart, havasar 


azadoutiun 
barrgil 


sdel, soud 
khosel 
soud 
deghagal 
glanq 
gensakodi 


partsratsnel, 
grel 


light (kindle v.)varrel, lousa- 


(of sun, 7.) 
light (of 

weight) 
lighter 
lightning 
lights 


like (v.) 


vorel 
arev 
thethev 
lasd, navag 
perrnagir 
gaydzag 
jrak 


ouzel, havnil, 
tsangal 


Kurdish. 
drézhi 
kémter 


kaghad, 
mektiib 


khass, kaht 
rast 


rra keutin, ne- 
westin 


drau kir 
drau, dri 


zhi, ‘umr 


helanin, bar 
girtin 

agir kirin, agir 
dan, dagir- 
standin 

vozhnai, ruh- 
nal 

suk, sevekk 


birtsk, shim- 
arta 

ruhnai, rozh- 
nal 

khwastin 
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Syrvac. 
yerkhitha 
besh qissa 


kthawa 


kahi 
shtiha, rast 


shtehlé 


mdugillé 
digla 


mulazim 
khayé 


muremlé 


mtapé 


bahra 


qalila 


berga 
béhra 


keba‘yi 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


398 
English. Arabic. 
like (similar mithl 
to) 
like this hichi 
lime (material) juss 
limit hadd (pl. 
hudiid) 
limp (v.) ‘araj, ya‘ra] 
line khatt (pl. khu- 
tit) ; saff (pl. 
suftif) (row) ; 
habl (rope) 
lip shifah (dual. 
shifatén) 
liquorice sts 
list qayimah 
(of ship) mél 
listen istema‘, yes- 
tem 
little (of qalil (adj.) ; 
quantity) shewéya (n.) 


live (exist) 
live (dwell) 
lively 


liver 
load (v.) 


load (n.) 
load (a gun) 


local 


‘ash, ya‘ish 


seken, yiskun or 
qa ‘ad, yaq‘a 
nashit 


kebid 

hammal, 
yuhammil 

himl 

teres, yitras 


mahalli 


Persian. 
misl-e 


in-taur 


ahak 
hadd 


langidan, lang 


satr 


lab 
sus 
fehrist 


mail nami- 
dan-e kashti 
bi-tarafi 
giish dadan, 
deh 

kam 


zindagani 
kardan, kun 

manzil dash- 
tan, dar 

khush tab‘ 


jigar 

bar kardan, 
kun 

bar 

pur kardan, 

kun 

mahalli 


Turkish. 


benzér 
bu gibi 


kire] 


hadd, kénar 

topallamaq 

khatt, chizgi ; 
saf (row) ; 
khalat (rope) 

dudaq 

sus 

cdeftér 


égilme 


dinlémék 


az (adv.); bir 
az(n.);kiichiik, 
ufaq (adj.) 


yashamaq 
oturmaq, 

muqim olmaq 
janli 


qara-jiger 
yiiklémék 


yuk, hamulé 
doldurmagq 


yerli 


Englash. Armenian. - 
like (similar hamanman, 
to) nman, bes 
like this asor bes, asor 
nman 
lime (material) gir 
limit sahman 
limp (v.) gaghal 
line kidz 
lip shourtn (pl. 
shrtounq) 
liquorice madoudag, 
maroukh 
list tsoutsag 
(of ship) dzril 
listen Isel 
little (of sagav, 
quantity) sagavathiv 
live abril 
live (dwell) — pnagil 
lively gaydarr, 
arruyk 
liver liart 
load (v.) perrtsnel 
load (n.) perr 
load (a gun)  Itsnel 
local deghagan 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Kurdish. 
waku, waki, 
wak, minana 
wak vi, wak av akh-d-aha 


Syriac. 
mdamiya 


ahik, gach kilsha 
hadd, sentir hadd, tkhima 
kulak bu, shil mkileklé 
bu 
rez réza 
lév, liw siptha 
sus, mahik 
daftar, jad- —sidra 


wal, siahi 
mail gami, 
tamayul gami 


guhdarin, musithlé 
hendek, pe- _zora, 
chak qissa 
zhin khélé 
manzil kir, skenné 
sakin bi 
chaspan kashshira 
jerk kauda 
bar kir mutenné 
bar téna 


girtin, darman mdirmenné 
da 

watanl, 
halli 


qurbabi 


Ma- 
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400 
English. 

lock (n.) 

lock (v.) 


locomotive 


locust 
log (of wood) 


log (of ship) 


long (adj.) 
look (v.) 


look after 


look at 
look-out (”.) 
loop-hole 


loose (adj.) 


loot (n.) 

lose 

loss 

losses (in 
battle) 


louse 
love (v.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. 
qufl qufl 
gaffal, yugafil qufl zadan, 
zan 
jarrarah chark-e buk- 
har-e rah-e 
jarad malakh 
jidh‘ chiib 
qaid el-markab riiz-name-yi- 
. kashti 
tawil diraz 
shaf, yashtf or ahan (or mgah 
bawa‘, yu- kardan) 
bawi' 
dar bal ‘ala, mutavajjih 
yadir bal ‘ala biidan 
bawa‘* bi, nigah kardan, 
yubawi‘ bi kun 
nébachi, haris nigah ban 
nocha sarakh 
mafktk (un- sust, gushada 


bound); rakht 
(not tight) 


nahb, ghani- gharat, yagh- 
ma 


mah 
dhéyya‘, yu- gum kardan, 
dhéyyt kun 
khasarah (pl. ziyan 
khasa’ir); faqd 
telefiyat talafat 
qamlah ' shipish 


habb, yahibb dist dashtan, 


ashiq budan 


Turkish. 
kalid 
kilidlémék 

logomotif 


chékirgé 
odun 


jurnal 


uzun 
baqmaq 


gozetmek 


baqmaq 
varda 
nodbétjisi 
mazghal déliyi 
rabtsiz 
yaghma, 
ghanimét 
ghaib étmék 
zarar, Zayat 
téléfiyet 
bit 


sévinel 


English. 
lock (n.) 
lock (v.) 
locomotive 


locust 
log 


log (of ship) 


long 
look (v.) 


look after 


look at 
look-out (n.) 
loop-hole 
loose (adj.) 


loot (n.) 

lose 

loss 

losses (in 
battle) 


louse 
love (¥.) 


MES, I 
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Armenian. - — Kurdish. Syriac. 
paganqg qifl qipla 
pagel, goghpel qifl kir qfellé, ghleqlé 
vayrasharzh charkhé alaté mashina 

bukhar 
morekh kula, chakerjik qamsa 
dzarri gojgh, qdrma,dar = qorma 
gojgh 
navabedi, ora- 
kir 
yergar derézh yarikha 


desnel, nayil fakkirin, tam- gashiq 
asha_ kirin, 


rwandin, 

méza kirin, 

nairin 
knamq danil muhafadha  mtagbir 
(to take kirin, himayat 


care of); pnd- kirin 

rel (to seek 

for) 

nael, tidel fakerian, baré- ntéré, khéré ill 

khwa da 

shrchated, ted paswan, haris natora 

navi 
hradzerb, pak- strakh, kuna biz‘a 

hsdi djampa 
tuyl, luydz shil, laql6k mrapiya 


avar, gogho- talan néhba 

boud 
gortsnel, berza msukéré, 

gorousanel hinda kir khséré 
gorousd zarar zarar, khesarah 
gorousd, vnas_ khusran, tliqi 

khisarat 

vochil spéh qalma 
sirel, siraharil khwazin, makhib 


hibin, wain, 
‘ashq kirin 
Ce 


402 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arabic. 
low nasi, wati 
low water jezr el-mol 
loyal amin (pl. 

aminin) 
luck nasib 
luggage aghradh (pl.) 
lunch ghada 
lung ma‘laq, riyah 
(riyatén) 
machine makinah 


machine-gun rashshash 


mad majnun 
magazine makhzan el- 
(powder) bartid 

maize idhrat esh- 
sham 

major bimbashi 

make sawwa, yu- 
sawwi 

man (male) —rejul (pl. rijal) 
or rijal (pl. 
rijajil) 

man (person) Adami, nefer 

manager mudir 

many kathir, hewayi 

map kharitah or 
khartah 

March Adhar, Mars 

march (n.) masir (of 
troops) 


Persian. Turkish. 
past alchaq 
jazr-i-dary&  déniz jézri, dé- 

niz chékilmesi 


farman bar-dar, sadiq 
shah-parast 

bakht bakht 

asbab, ashya éshya 


nahar oilé yéméyi 
shush, riya aq jigér 


mashin, charkh charkh, maqina 
tip-e chand = mitralytz 
lulage khud 
pur kun, ttip- 
e musalsal 


divana déli 
makhzan-i- bartit. makh- 
bard - zeni, }éb-khané 
zurrat misr boghdayi, 
dari 
sarhang bimbashi 


sikhtan, siz yapmaq 


mard érkék 
adam 
nazir idaré édén, 
miidir 
khaili choq 


khariteh, kharita 


naqsheh 

Farwardin, Mart 
Azar 

harakat, mashi harékét 
(properly 


mashy). Also 
kiich 


English, 
low 
low water 
loyal 


luck 
luggage 


lunch 
lung 


machine 
machine-gun 


mad 
magazine 
(powder) 
maize 
major 
make 
man (male) 
man (person) 
manager 
many 
map 


March 


march (n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian, 
tsadzr 


chri tsadznaln, 


deghadvou- 
tiun 
havadarim 


pakht 


gah gaarasi 


michnadjash 
toq 


meqena 
meqenagan 
hratsan 


khent 

mtheranots 
varrotaran 

ekiptatsoren 


hazarabed, 
major 

unel, shinel 

mart 

anntz 

kordzagadar 

shad, pazma- 
tiv 

qardez 


Mard 


qalel, yertal 


Kurdish. 
khwar, kirt 
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Syriac, 
khétya, kirya 


amin, khudan tabit 


s6z, mukhlis 


bakht, Daulat iqbal 
kelomel, asbib,mane 


tisht-misht 
tasht, chast 
sull, shush 


makina, alat 


top khudan 
charkh 


din, bé‘aqil 
makhzané 
barudé 
zurat 
bimbashi 
chai kir 


merov, pad 


sarkirdia, 


sharttha 
rata 


mashina 


topang ma- 
shinaya 


shidana 
makhzan 
d-barud 
dhira 
bimbashi 
‘ewedhlé 


nasha 


mtagberana 


nazir, péshkar 


galak, zaf, 
zur, picr 
Azar 


kich, mar- 
halat, sair 


ce2 


raba 


Adhar 


zalta 
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English. 
march (v.) 


mare 
marine 
mark 
market 
marksman 
marriage 
marsh 
mast 


master 
mat 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
mesha, yimshi 


faras 


bahri 


nishan (target) ; 
ether (e.g. on 
paper) 

suq 

néshenchi 


zawa) (state) ; 
“urs (wedding) 
hor (pl. ahwar) 


dugal 
sahib, ra‘is 
baria, basat 


match (lucifer) kibrit, shakha- 


tah 


matter, it does ma yukhalif 


not 
mattress 
May 


me 
mealies 
mean (signify) 


meaning 
measure (v.) 


measure (2.) 
meat 


ddshek 
Aiyar, Mayu 
-ni (suffix) 


idhrah 


‘ana, ya‘ni 


mana 

qas, yaqis or 
qaddar, yu- 
qaddir (of 
size), kal, 
yakil (of ca- 
pacity) 

qiyas, qadr, kél 

lahm 


Persian. 
kichidan, 
ktich 
madiyan 
bahri 


nishan, 
‘alamat 


bazar 
tir-andaz, 
tufasy-andaz 
arisi (wed- 
ding) 
khalab, wahal 


suttin-1-jahaz 


aqa 
hasiz 
kibrit 


aibi na-darad 
dishak 


Aiyar 


mara 


ma‘ni dashtan, 
dar 


paimiudan, 


paima 


miqyas 
etusht 


Turkish. 
yiiriimék 


qisraq 
silahendaz 
néféri (n.) ; 
bahriyé (ad).) 
nishan ; 
tamgha 
(on paper, &c.) 
charshi, pazar 
nishanj1 


nikiah 


balchiq, 
bataqliq 

dirék 

éféndi, sahib 

hasir 


kibrit 
sarar yoq 


shilté 

Mayis 

béni, bana (to 
me) 

mist bogh- 
dayi 

né démék 
(=‘ what does 
.o. mean 7”) 

ma‘na 

ilchmék 


ilchi 
ét 


English. 
march (v.) 


mare 
marine 
mark (n.) 
market 
marksman 
marriage 
marsh 
mast 


master 
mat 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


chwel, untha- 
nal, qalel 

zampig 

dzovayin 


nshan 


shouga 

varbed nshan- 
arrou 

amousnoutilun 


jahij, mor 
gaym 


varbed 
khsir 


match (lucifer) loutski 


matter, it does vnas chount 


not 
mattress 
May 
mealies 
mean (signify) 


meaning 
measure (v.) 


measure (”.) 
meat 


basdar 

Mayis 

als (acc.), intz 
(dat.) 

simit, tarm 
egyptatsoren 

gamil, midq 
sunenal 


nshanagoutiun 


chapel 


chap 


mis 


Kurdish. 
chon 


mahin, main 
bahri, deryai 


nishan 


suq 
nishanchi 


zawaj}, marihi 


hez, bésha 


khudan, agha. 

hesir 

kibrit, sha- 
khatah 

teshtak téda 
nina 

doshak 

lyar 

mi, min 


zurat 
khwast, 


maram kir 


pivin, qiyas 
Kir 


piwan, qiyas 
gosht 
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Syriac. 
rkhishlé 


susta 
yamana 
nishan 


shiiqa 


khlala 


wahla 


stadha, rais 
hasira 
shakhaté, 
kibrit 
zarax lit 


shwita 
Tyar 

-1 (suffix) 
dhira 
qsidlé 


ma naya 


kellé, qeslé 


kaila, qyasa 
besra 
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English. 
medal 


medicine 
meet 


melon 


melted butter 


mend 


merchandise 
merchant 
mercy 
message 


metal 


metalled road 


middle 


mile 
military 
milk 
mill 


millet 
mind (n.) 


mine (pron.) 

mine (ex- 
plosive, 7.) 

mineral 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. 
nishan nishan-e sik- 
ka 
dawa dawa 
laga, yulaqi mulagat kar- 
dan, kun 
regoi (water kharbtiza 
melon), batikh 
dihn raughan 
sallah, marammat 
yusallih kardan, kun 
or durust 
kardan, kun 
amwal tujari- mal-e tijdrat 
yah 
tajir (pl. tajir 
tujjar) 
rahmah rahmat . 
risalah paigham 
ma‘din (pl. ma‘dan 
ma‘adin) 
darb muhad- — shdseh 
dad 
wast; nuss (of miyan, wasat 
time) 
mil (pl. amyal) mil 
‘askari nizami, ‘askari 
halib shir 
tahiinah, mat- asya 
hanah 
dakhn arzan 
‘aql khatir 
mali mal-i-man 
lughm (pl. lagham 
algham) 
ma‘din (pl. jamadat (pl.) 
ma‘ addin) (better ma‘ - 


dan) 


Turkish. 
nishan 
1a] 
rast gélmék, 
bulushmaq 
qarpuz 
eridilmish 
sai-yaghi 
ta‘mir étmék 


mal, émval 

tajir 

mérhameét 

khabér, peiam 

ma‘dén » 

shdsé 

orta, mérkéz 
yar 

mil, yirmi taqqa 

‘askéri, nizami 

sut 

déyirmén 


dari 
‘aq), zihn 


bénimki 
laghim 


ma‘ dén 


4 


English. 
medal 


medicine 
meet 


melon — 
melted butter 


mend 


merchandise 
merchant 
mercy 
message 
metal 
metalled road 
middle 

mile 
military 
milk 

mill 


millet 
mind (n.) 


mine (pron.) 
mine (ex- 
plosive, 7.) 

mineral 
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Armenian. ~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
shqanshan nishan, medal nishanga 
tegh darman, ‘alaj darmana 
hantibel rast hatin, khzélé, tapig 


Ibar yak bi 
sekh, tsmerong gind6r, qarpis shiptiya, 


(water melon) bashilé 
iugh, yegh rin meshkha, du- 
hana 
noroke]l, gar- pina or ruq‘at mriqélé 
gadel lor, diranin 


abrang, vad- mal (wares); tajiratha 


jarrg tijarat (trade) 
vajarragan bazirgan, tujar tajara, bazar- 
gana 
voghormoutiun dad, mar- rakhmé 
hamat, bakht 
badkan: khabar, ka- khubra 
khaz 
medagh madan ma‘dan 
khjoughi 


michin, mech niv, nauras _ palga 


degh 

mghon mil mila 

zinvoragan ‘askari ‘askari 

gath shir khelya 

aghoriq ash trkhé, arkhel 

goreg garis garis, dikhna 

midq ‘aql, fikr, khiyal 
khatir, bir 

ims, imins yamin, émin = di-i 

agan 

hanqayin madan, filiz d-ma‘dani 
(n.); ma*‘- 


dani (ad7.) 


408 


English. 


Ministry (civil) Nadharah 


minute 
mirage 
mirror 
missing 
mist 
mix 
Mohammedan 
moisture 
monastery 
Monday 
money 
money- 
changer 
monitor 
monsoon 
month 
moon 


hew moon 


full moon 
moor (tie up) 


more 


daqiqah (pl. 


khalat, yakhlit 


or meze],yim- 


barasat (pl.) 
shahr (pl. ish- 


rabat, yarbat 


akther (com- 
par.), ba‘ad, 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Persian. 
vazarat 
daqiqeh 
sarab 
ayina 
gum shudeh, 

naqis 
sharir 


amikhtan, 
amiz 


musulman 
rutubat 


khangah 
Dishambelh 


pul 
sarrat 


monitor 

bad-e mausim 
mah 

mah 

mah-e nau 


badr 


bi-risman 


uly adtar 


Turkish. 


nazarét 
daqiqa, taqqa 
sérab 

ainé 

éksik, ghaib 
sis, duman 
qarishdirmagq 
muslim 
rutubét 
tékké 
Bazar-ertési 


para 


sarraf 


monitor 
séfinési 
mevsim ruski- 
arl 
al 


al, mahitab 
(moonlight) 
ai bashi, hilal 


beéedr 
baghlamaq 


ziyadé, daha, 
fazla (excess) 


Linglash. 


Ministry (civil) nakhararoutiun wizarat 


minute 
mirage 
ynirror 
missing 
mist 
mix 
Mohammedan 
moisture 
monastery 
Monday 
money 
money- 
changer 
monitor 
monsoon 
month 
moon 


hew moon 


full moon 
moor (tie up) 


more 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


(qaghaqagan) 
robe, vargian 


(modaqoyn) 
hay eli 
gorsvadz 


mek, marak- 
hough 
kharrnel 


Dadjig 

khonavoutiun 

vanq, 
menastan 


Yergoushapti 


tram, sdag 
loumayapokh 


rasmanav 
(darevor 
hoghm) 


amis 


lousin 


nor lousin 


gadar lousin 
baranov gabel 


avell 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
waziri 

daqiqah daqiqah =~ 
sarav, kuvab  sharaw 
awina, nink nora, mirré 
hinda ba msukra 
diman, khtz, hoga 

mizh 
taik da, khalat khletlé 

kir 
musulman mashlmana 
rutubat, shili, teriitha, tali- 

tarri lutha 
dér daira 
Dishambah Trishaba 
para, dirvaf ZUZ1 
sarraf surap, sarrafa 
mausum, 

faslé ba 
haiv, mah yerkha 
mah, haiv, séhra 


mong 
hiva ni, hiv 
hilati, hilal 
hiva tam, badr badri 
gami shedan- 
din, langar 
avitin or 
avizhin 
galakter, 
peterr 


sahra khata 


besh kabira, 
zoda 


410 
English. 


morning 


mortar 


mosque 


mosquito 
mosquito-net 


mother 
motor-boat 


mound 
mountain 


mountain- 
range 
mouse 
mouth 
mouth (of 
river) 


move (trans.) harrak, yuhar- 


move (¢ntrans.) taharrak, yata- 


much (adj.) 
much (adv.) 
mud 


muddy 
mud-flats 


mule 


muleteer 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
sabah subh sabah 
juss bastan kharj 
(for chemicals) ; 


havan (mili- 
tary) or tup-e 


qumbara- 
andazi 
jami’, mesjid masjid jami‘, mésjid 
baqq (bug) pashsheh sivri sinék 
kullah pashsha-band sineklik, jibin- 
lik 
umm madar ana, validé 
markab gaz —skashtiya khud- 
ravan 
tell (pl. tulal) tappa, khakriz tépéjik, hiiyiik 
(military) 
jebel (pl. kth dagh 
jibal) 
silsilat jibal  — kiihistan dagh silsilési, 
sira daghlar 
far (pl. firan) mush sichan, faré 


halq (pl. hultq) dahan 


aghz 
sadr (esh-shatt) dahaneh 


(irmaq) aghzi 


tahrik kardan, naql étmék, 
rik kun qimildatmaq 
harakat kar- qimildanmag 
harrak dan, kun 
kathir bisyar choq 
kathir khaili choq 
tin, wahl gil chamur 
muwahhil gil-aliid chamutli 
wahl balchiq 
boghl (pl. ba- astar, qatir —qatir 
ghal) 
baghghal, mu-  charvadar qatiryi 


kari 


English. 


morning 


mortar 


mosque 


mosquito 
mosquito-net 


mother 
motor-boat 


mound 
mountain 


mountain- 
range 

mouse 

mouth 

mouth (of 
river) 

move (trans.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. ~ 


arravod 


shaghakh 


mzgit 


mzhegh 
mzhghougi 
ourrgan 
mayr 
sharzhich 
ETS 
badvar 


lerr 
lerrnashghta 
moug 

peran 


kedaperan 


sharzhel 


move (¢ntrans.) sharzhil 


much (adj.) 
much (adv.) 
mud 


muddy 
mud-flats 


mule 


muleteer 


shad 
shad, huyzh 
tsekh, dighm 


tshekhod 
dghmayin 

kedaperan 
chor 


choreban 


Kurdish. 
subahi, suba 


hawan 


masjid, jém, 
misgaft 
khépo 

shabakaé- 
pésha, 

da, dya 

harakatli- 
gami 

teptila, tall 


chia, 


miushk 

dav 

sarakani 

takandin, tah- 
rik kir 

galak, z6f, zir 


gerrek, heri, 
qum 


éster 


éstervan, 
qaterchi 
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Syriac 
qadamta, be- 
spare 
gejkhaq 


machid, jéma 


baga 

shabaka d-tan- 
ail 

yemma 

qayiq mashi- 
naya 

te] 


tura 


aqiibra 
kemma, poma, 
sarakani 


mhariklé 


kabira 

rraba 

tina, wahla, 
taqna 


k6ddhenta, 
kawedhna 
qaterchi 


es 
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English. 
municipal 


munitions 


must 


mutiny (n.) 
mutton 
my 
myself 
nail (iron) 
nail (finger) 
name 
what is the 
name of ? 
narrow 
napkin 
nationality 
native (n.) 
naval 
navigable 


navigate 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
beledi baladi béladiyé 


mu‘addat el- muhimmat-e muhimmat 
harb jangi (or lava- 
zim-e qushtin) 


lazim bayad (¢mper- -meli, -mali 
sonal) (suffi to verbal 
root) ; lazim 
(necessary) 
‘asyan, thorah ‘asyan ‘isyan, tughyan 
lahm ghanam _ giisht-i- qoyun éti 
gitsfand 
-i (suffix), mali -i-man,-am _ bénim, -im 
(after noun) (suffix) (suffix) 
nefsi khudam kendim 
bismar (pl. © mikh chivi, mikh 
basamir) 
dhafr (pl. adha- nakhun tirnagq 
fir) 
ism(pl.asami nam ism, ad 
and isma) 
shism ? ism-ash chist ? -é né dérlér ? 
dhatyiq tang dar 
peshqir dastmal-e peshkir 
sufra 
jinsiyah milliyat ; milliyet 
vatan (native 
country ) 
ibn el-bilad biimi yerli 
bahri darya'i, bahri bahr 
yanmeshi bi- qabil-e ubiir-e seiri sefayiné 
safinah kashti musa’‘id 
gad el-markab, kashti randan, qapudanliq 
yaqud el- ran étmeék 
markab , 


English, 
municipal 


munitions 


must 


mutiny (n.) 
mutton 
E18! 
myself 
nail (iron) 
nail (finger) 
name 
what is the 

name of ? 
narrow 
napkin 
nationality 
native (n.) 
naval 


navigable 


navigate 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. - 


taghabedagan, 
qaghagayin 
rrazmamterq 


bedq e 


absdampou- 
tiun 
vochkhari mis 
im 

ings, yesings, 
inqzings 
kam, peverr 
yeghoung 

anoun 

inché anoune 
=e 

negh 


antzerrots 


azkaynoutiun, 
azkoutiun 


deghatsi, pnig 
navayin 
navargell 


navar gel 


Kurdish. 
madani, 
baladi 
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Syrrac. 


d-mdita 


chakké sharr, asbabi qéshi- 


masalihé 


nayi, jabo- 


sharr, jabak- khana 


hana 
lazim, garak 


‘eglan 
goshté pazz 
-min (suffix) 
az bikhwa, 
min bkhé 
bizmar 
ninuk 
nav 
nave...chia ? 
tang, task, 
jemik 
pishkir, pa- 
shik, kaffiya 
millat 


ahl balad 


qabil ‘ubir, 
na-kir 


lazim 


‘asiyttha, ma- 
rodhitha 
bisra d-érba 


mashimma d- ? 


‘Iqa 


dasmal 


milat; 


yerltiya 


spayl qa 
gamiye 
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English. 
navigation 


navy 
near 


necessary (it 
is) 

neck 

need (v.) 


needle 


neighbour 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
milahah, qiya- 
dat el-markab 


Persian. 
rah bari-yi- 
jahaz 


ustil, bahriyah jahazat 


jarib or qarib 

lazim 

ruqbah 

ihtaj ila, 
yahtaj ila 

ibrah (pl. ibar) 


jar (pl. jiran) 


neighbourhood mahallah 


(quarter of 
town); qurb 


neither... nor la... wa-la 


net 


shebekah 


(against mos- kullah 


quitoes) 
never 


new 
news 
newspaper 


next 


nice 


night 


abadan (with 
negative) 


jadid 


khabr (sing.) 


jaridah (pl. 
jarayid) 


thani (of time) ; 


agrab 


tayyib 
lélah 


nazd, nazdik 
lazim ast 
gardan 
muhtaj shu- 

dan, shau 
suzan 


hamsaya 


nazdiki (or 
hamsayagi) 
nah...nah 


dam 


abadan (/fol- 
lowed by na, 
“not’) 

nau 

akhbar 

riznameh 


digar 


latif, khush 
shab 


Turkish. 
qapudanliq 


donanma 

yaqin 

lazim, gérék 

boyun 

muhtaj olmaq, 
istémék 

lyné 

qonshu 


qonshuluq 


NG. 25 
igh 
sineklik 


hich ( +-nega- 
tive) 


yéni 


khabér 
ghazéta 
yandaki (be- 


side); sonra 
(after) 


—eyl, _giizél, 


tatli 
géjé 


English. 


navigation 


navy 
near 


necessary (it 
is) 

neck 

need (v.) 


needle 


neighbour 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
navargoutiun 


dormigh 

mod, merdz- 
avor 

anhrazhesht e 


viz 

bedq ounenal, 
garodil 

asegh 


tratsi 


neighbourhood shrchagayq, 


tratsioutiun 


neither...nor voch...yev 


net 


never 
new 

news 
newspaper 


next 


nice 


night 


voch 
ourrgan, 
tsants 


voch yerpeq, 
pnav 


nor 

lour, deghegou- 
tiun 

therth, lrakir 


arrachiga 
(proximo) ; 
gits (adja- 
cent) ; hedo 
(thereafter) ; 
yergrort 
(secondly) 


azniv, qnqoush 


kisher 


Kurdish. 


nézik 
lazim, garak 


usta, hafk, mil 
bhaujah 


suzhen, derzi 
jiran, han- 
samal 


ladi, qurb, 
néziki 


shabak, dam 


hich, abadan 


nu, nishk 
khabar 
gazcta 


pashé, mut- 
tasil 


bash, chak 


shav 
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Syriac. 


qorba 

lazim, ki-mwa- 
jib 

qdhala 

sniqlé 

khmata, 
mkhata 

shwawa 


qurbabi 


la...w-la 


shabakah 


abadan, hich 


khatha 
khibra khatha 
gazéta 


khena, lkes 


randa 


lailé 
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English. 
nippers 
no 
noise 
nomad 
noon 
no one 
north 
northern 
nose 


nosebag 


not 


not at all 


note (letter) 
(promissory ) 
note-book 
nothing 
nothing, for 
(gratis) 
not yet 
November 
now 


nowhere 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
minqash 


1a, lakhair 
qalabaliqh, 
hiss 
bedwi (pl. 
bedu) 
dhuhr 
ma had 
shimal 
shamali 
khashm 
mikhlat 


ma (with 
verbs) ; mu, 
mush 
(with adj.) 
1a 1a 


teskerah, mak- 
tub 
kampiyalah 


defter 
1a shé, hich 


bi-lash 


lis-s& ma (_/fol- 
lowed by verb), 
mu ba‘ad 

Tishrin eth- 
thani 

hess&; gai‘id 
(before verb) 

ma (woth verb) 
fiai makan 


Persian. 
ambur 


na-khair 
shuliig 


ily ati 


zubr 

hich kas 
shamal 
shamali 
dimagh, bini 
tibreh 


na 


hargiz (fol- 
lowed by ne- 
gative) 
ruq’a 


tamassuk-e 
naqdi, or huj- 
jat 

daftarcha 

hich (with 
negative) 

muft or maj- 
janan 

ta-bi-hal 


Tishrin-i-sani 
akniin, alan 


hich ja 


Turkish. 
qisaj 


khair, yoq 

ses, shamata 

yiiriik 

oilén 

hich bir kimsé 

yildiz, shémal 

shémali 

birin 

yém torba-si 

déyil, mé (in 
verbs) 


hich, assla (both 
followed by ne- 
gative) 

mektub 

qambial 

defter 

hich bir shei 


badi-hava 


daha déyil, 
henoz déyil 


Téshrin --sAni 
shimdi 


hich bir yérde 


English. 
nippers 
no 
noise 
nomad 
noon 
no one 
north 
northern 
nose 


nosebag 


not 


not at all 


note (letter) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
aqdzan gasd; 
qelbetin 
(Turkish) 
voch 
tzayn 


vranapnag 


ges or 
voch voq 
hiusis 
hiusisayin 
qith 
dobrag (tziou 
snounti) 
voch, ch’ 


amenevin 


domsag, krou- 


tiun 


(promissory) khosdmnakir 


note-book 
nothing 


nothing, for 
(gratis) 
not yet 
November 
now 
nowhere 


MES: I 


houshadedr 
vochinch 


vochinch, tzri 


terr voch, 
dogavin voch 


Noémper 
hima, ayzhm 


voch oureq, 
voch mi degh 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
miqash, gaz, malkta, kal- 
mashik, kal-  bittin 
bittin 
no, na 1a 
dang, faryad galmaqal 
kdchari, re- kdchari 
wendan 
nivro, nimaro palgé d-yoma 
chi kas chi kha 
shimal garbya 
difin, qupu nakhira 


juhor, tira ‘aliqah, juhorré 


na 1a 


qat‘an, abadan qat‘an, abadan, 


hich 
kakhaz, mak- ktawa 
tub 
‘ahd-nama hiijat 


kitab, kakhaz daptar 
chi tesht, hich cha mindi 


balash herwa, balash 


hésh na, hizhi hésh 1a 
na 

Teshrini sani, 
paiz 

nuha, istaka 


Tchéri kharaya 
daha, adiya 


beht ja, bcht 
arda 


b-chii diktha 


pd 
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English. 


number (7.) 
nut 


oasis 


oar 
oats 


obedient 
obstacle 
obstinate 
occupation 
(military ) 
ocean 
o’clock 
October 
office 
officer (mili- 
tary) 
officer (civil) 


often 


oil 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
‘adad 


j6zah (pl. j62) 


wahah 


mijdhaf 
hurtuman, 
shtfan 
tayi‘, muti® 
mani (pl. 


mawanl) 
‘anid 
ihtilal 
bahr 
es-saah 
Tishrin 
awwal 
idarah, hafis 


dhabit 


ma’ mur 


kathir marrat 


zet, dihn 


oil (petroleum) giz, nafadh 


oke (23 lb.) 
old (ancient) 
old (worn) 


old man 


huggah 
‘atiq, qadim 
bali 


shayib, 


Persian, 
‘adad 


jauz 


sabza-zar dar 
biyaban 

part 

dausar 


muti‘ 
mani‘ 


sar-kash, © 
khud-sar 


zabt-e mulk 


uqyanus 

sa at-e 

Tishrin-i- 
auwal 

daftar-kh6na 


(place) 
sahib- 


mansab 


saihib mansib 


Turkish. 

‘aded, miqdar 
findiq 
choélin arasinda 

chairliq 
kurék 
yulaf 
ita‘atli 
mani‘ 
‘inadji 
istiyla 
bahr-i-muhit 
sa‘ at 


Téshrin-i-évvél 


qalém 


zabit 


me‘mur 


or ahl-e qalam 


barha, mukar- choq kérré, 


raran 
roghan 
naft, o7 ra- 
ghan-e sang 
vaqiya 
kohneh 
kohneh, far- 
sideh 
pir 


« 


choq défa 
yagh 


ghaz 

oqa 

éski, qadim 
éski 


ikhtiyar 


English. 


number (n.) 
nut 


oasis 


oar 
oats 


obedient 
obstacle 
obstinate 
occupation 
(military) 
ocean 
o’clock 
October 
office 
officer (mili- 
tary) 
officer (civil) 
often 


oil 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
thiv 


gaghin, enguyz 


ovasis 


thi, thiag 
varsag 


hnazant 


khoch, arkelq 


hamarr 


dirapetoutiun 


ovgianos 
zham 
Hogtemper 


bashdon (post); 


krasenyag 
(premises) 
sba, 


gan 
bashdonya 


hajakh 


tzet, iugh 


oil (petroleum) qaraiugh 


oke (2? lb.) 
old (ancient) 
old (worn) 


old man 


okha 
hin 
mashadz 


dzer 


ainvora- 
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Kurdish. Syriac, 
‘adad, azhmar minyana 


fintiq, giz, 62a 
gwiz 
mar] dasa, marga 
tai‘, ati muti‘, mshu‘- 
bdha 
mani‘ makléta, manil 
kalahishk, ‘anid, ‘asi 
‘anid 
zabt, taht dwaqta bi- 
zabt yitqoshon 
oqianés, bahr tiqyanis 
sa‘ at sa‘at 


Teshrini auwal Chéri qamaya 


wazifa, khid- mansab 
mat 
zabit zabit 
mustakhdamé mamiur 
hukimat, 
sahibé wazila 
purrjaran, kabiré gahatha, 
galak jara rabagahi 
riné zait zaitha 


nift, gaz nyuta, zift 


waqlya waqiya 
kohn, ‘atiq ‘atiga 
pira, parpeti jiqa 
ikhtiar, pir = sawa 


Dd 2 


420 
English. 


old woman 
older 


oldest 
omelet 


on 
once, twice, 
thrice 
at once 
onion 
only (adj.) 
only (adv.) 
open (adj.) 
open (v.) 


operation 
(military) 


opposite 

oppressive 
(heat) 

or 

orange 


order (v.) 


order (n.) 


GLOSSARTES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
‘ajiiz 
akbar 


el-akbar 
‘ajjah, 
khaginah 


‘ala 


ferd marrah, 
marratén, 
thalath 
marrat 
bis-sa‘ ah, 
halan 
baslah (pl. 
basal) 
wahid (one) 


faqat 

maftih, 
mafkik 

fekk, yafukk 
feteh, yiftah 

harakah 

qubal 

thaqil 


au or yo 
portugalah 


. amar, ya’mur 


amy (pl. awa- 
mir) 


Persian. 
pireh zan 


khagineh 
bala’t 


yak, di mar- 
tabeh, seh 
martabeh 


plyaz 


vahid or ya- 
gana 

ii bas (at end) 

kushad, maf- 
tih, waz 
shudeh 

kushadan, 
kushad 

amaliyat-e 
jangi 


muqabil 
shadid, sakht 
ya...ya 
portugal ra- 
ran} 
farmiidan, 


farma 
farman, amr 


Turkish. 
qoja qari 


daha eski 


en eski 
qaighana 


ustundé, 

uzérindé 
bir kérré, iki 

kérré, tich 

kérré 
chabuq 
soghan 
yaliniz 
anjaq, yaliniz 
achiq 


achmaq 


harékét 


qarshi 
aghir 


ya... yakhod 
portaqal 


. émr étmék, 


buytirmaq 
émr, firman 


English. 
old woman 


older 


oldest 
omelet 


on 
once, twice, 
thrice 
at once 
onion 
only (adj.) 
only (adv.) 
open (adj.) 
open (v.) 


operation 
(military) 


opposite 

oppressive 
(heat) 

or 

orange 

order (v.) 


order (n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
barrav 
avelidzer (of 

person) ; 
avelihin (of 
thing) 


39 
tzvatsegh 
1 vera, vra 
mi ankam, 
yergou an- 
kam, yereq 
ankam 
anmichabes 
sokh 
miayn 
milayn, sagayn 
pats 


panal 


kordzoghou- 
tiun 


timats, hagarag 


heghtzoutsich 


(chermoutiun) 


gam 

narinch; por- 
touqal 
(Turkish) 

hramael, 
badvirel 

hraman, bad- 
ver 


Kurdish. 
pirazhin 


lsar, laban 


jarak, di jara, 


sé jara 


plvaz 


fard, yakkana 


bas 
va, wa 


vakirdin 
harakat or 


mu‘ amalat 
‘askariya, 


pish-meqabil, 


lebar 
sart, dizhwar 


ya, yan 
purtaqal 


amr kir, naid 


da 


farman, amr 
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Syriac. 


sauta 


elled, l-*él 

khdha gaha, 
tetté gahatha, 
tellath gaha- 
tha 

alba’al 

bisla 
ikhiday a 

bass, faqat 

pthikha 
pthékhlé 


tagbir qosho- 
naya 


derqul 
khamima, 

au, yan 

nariny 

pqidhlé, migéle 


pugdana, amr 
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Linglish. Arabic. 
order (system, nidham, tertib 
n.) 


other akhar (pl. 
akharin) 

our -na (suffix) 

ours malna, lena 

out of min 

outpost tali ah 

outside barra, kharij 

oven tannur 

overboard ila ’l-bahr, ila 
*]-moi 


overflow (v.) fadh, yafidh 


owing to, be- min sebeb 
cause of 

owl bimah 

ox thor 

pack-saddle — khurj el-jemel 
(camel) 

pack-saddle — khurj el-béghl 
(mule) 

paddle (x.) — gharrafah 

paddle-wheel parwanah 

padlock quil 

pail baldi, sat] 

pain waja‘ 

paint (n.) boya, sabagh 

Palestine Filistin, Esh- 

Sham 
palm (tree) nakhlah (pl. 


nakhl) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Turkish. 


nizam 


Persian. 
qa‘ida, ustl 


o bir, digér 


-i-ma (suffix) bizim 

mal-i-ma bizimki 

biriin, az an- -dan, -dan di- 
darin shari 

qarawul iléri qol 

biriin disharda 

tannir furun 

dar 4b uftadeh dénizé diish 

miish 


labriz shudan tashmaq 
or azkanar 


az barayi -ichin, -dolayi, 
sébébilé 
bum, tajavuz baiqush 
kardan 
nar gau okiiz 
khurjin-i- dévé khamiti 
shutur 


khurjin-i-qatir sémér 
para kiirék 


charkh-e kash- pérvané 
tiye bukhar 


qufl asma kilid 
dalv qogha 

dard aghri 

rang boya 

Filistin Filistin 

nakhl khurma agha- 


chi 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Armenian. > 
order (system, gark, troutiun, 
n.) garkatroutiun, 
sistem 
other ayl 
our mer 
ours mern, merinn 
out of ardaqo, tours 
outpost arrachabah 
(zorq) 
outside toursn 
oven pourr 
overboard naven tours, 
dzov angial 
overflow (v.) —_ hortil 


owing to, be- badjarrav 
cause of 


owl pou 

ox yez 

pack-saddle palan, hamed 
(camel) 

pack-saddle palan, hamed 
(mule) 

paddle (n.) _—tiag 

paddle-wheel tiagi-aniv 

padlock goghbanq 

pail touyl (or touil) 

pain tsav 

paint (n.) nerg 

Palestine Baghesdin 

palm (tree) armaveni 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
tartib, uslib riza, tartib 
khéna 
-ma (suffix) -an (suffix) 


yama, maléma diyan 


zh- (prefia) min 
péshé ‘askaré qamayitha 
d-‘askar 

deri barayé 

firi, tannir tanira 

labahré b-go yama 

pirr-av biin, shapikh 
tafih bin 

Ibar, bd min sabab 
biim, baiqish 

gah taura 


kurtan, palan rashwana, kur- 


tana 

miqdaf, parti 
takhtaé du- 

labé, charkhé 

gami 
qifl qupla 
satlok, lagan, dolcha 
childdsh 

alsh, zhan, mar‘a 
dard 

rang, naqish rang 
Filistin Fillistin 
darékhurma khurma 


424 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 
English. Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
pannier sellah (pl. lauda or zam- kiifé 
eslal) bil (very large 
and made of 
: wood) 
paper khaghid kaghaz kyat 
(material) ; 
waraqah (a 
paper) 
parasol shemsivah chatr shemsiyé 
parley (n.) mudhakarah mukyalémé 
parole (n.) kalam sharf va‘da-ye baz s6z, parola 
gasht 
party (dinner) ‘azimah aly afat ay afét 
pass (defile) madhiq tang, gardaneh boghaz, géchid 
passage (an murur guzar-gah géchmé 
act) 
passage (way) majaz ma‘ bar eéchéjék yer, 
géchid 
passage-money nol ujrat-e ubtir navlun, yol 
or ujrat-e parasi 
safar-e darya 
passport pasaport, passaporta, 
teskerah téskeéré 
password ism el-lélah ism-1-shab parola 
pasturage mar a alafzar otlaq, chair, 
yaila 
path sikkah (pl. rah-i-kichak iz, méslék 
siket), darb 
(pl. duriib) 
patrol (”.) dawwariyah —pasban qol 


patrol (v.) 


pay (”.) 


dawwar, haras pasbani kar- dolashmaq 


dan, kun 
ma‘ash, shah- ujreh, mawa- ma‘ash; ailiq 
tiyah jib (monthly) ; 


giindelik 
(daily) 


English. 
pannier 


paper 


parasol 
parley (n.) 
parole (n.) 


party (dinner) 
pass (defile) 
passage (an 
act) - 
passage (way) 


passage- 
money 


passport 
password 
pasturage 


path 


patrol (n.) 
patrol (v.) 


pay (n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
goghov ;_ se- 


ped (Turkish) 


thoukht 


hovanots 
panagtsoutiun 
khosdoum 


djashgeruyt 

gir] (of moun- 
tains) 

antsq 


jampa, jana- 
barh 

navou dzakhs ; 
navargoutian 
tram 
antsakir 


antsapalr, 
parola 
jarag, arod 


shavigh, hedq 


‘bahaban, kis- 


hertabah 
patrol unel 

hertabahel 
vjar, vartsq 


Kurdish. 
zanbil, salik 


kaghaz 


séwan, sham- 
siya 

akhivtin 

kalam sharaf 


da‘ wat, ziafat 


gali, boghaz 
ré, ria, rabdri 
rré, rvia 


kré, haq 


cheria, lwar, 
mar‘a 
rre, rria 


pasban, 
naubachi 
naubah kir 


haq, para 


Syriac. 
kajawa 


waraqa 


shumsiya 


mhamzamta, 
mahkaitha 
qoala 


qonakhligh 

boghaz, radla 
galiya 

sapar 


alilta, kolana, 


arkha 
kherj d-sapar 


teskeré 


mar‘iya, z6zan 


trkha 


natoré 


ntéré 


hay 
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English. 

pay (v.) 

peace 


pear 
peasant 


pen 
pencil . 


pennant 


perfume 


perhaps 
periscope 
permission 
Persia 
Persian 
people 


pepper 
petition (n.) 


pheasant 
photograph 
(n.) 
pick-axe 
picket (n.) 
picture 


plece (n.) 


pier 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Aralie. 
dafa‘, yidfa‘ 


sulh, salam 


armot 


fellah 


qalam (pl 
aqlam) 
qalm rasas 


béraq 


¢ 


atr 


yimkin, bilki 
periskop 


rukhsah 


Bilad el-‘Ajam 
‘Ajami, [rani 
nas 

fil fil 


istid’a 


durraj (pl. 
dararij) 
resm, surah 


mi‘wal 
tali‘ah 
stirah, resm 
waslah (pl. 


wasl) 
eskelah 


Persian. 


ada kardan, 
kun 


sulh 

gulabi 

dehati or zira’ 
at-kar 


qalam 


midad 


itr 


shayad 


ijaza 
Iran 
Irani 
mardum 
filfil 


ariza 
qarqavul 
‘aks 


bil, tisheh 

talayi‘ 

parda-ye naq- 
qashi 

tikka 


iskaleh 


Turkish. 
patasini vér- 
la ‘= 
mék, ma‘ash 
vérmék 
sulh 


armud 

koili 

qalém 

qurshun galém 
filandéré 

hosh qoqu, 
rayiha 

belki 

périskop, 
dirbin 

izin 

‘Ajemistan 
‘Ajemi 

khalq, éhali 
bibér 

arzuhal, istid’a 

suilun qusha 


fotograf 


qazma 
qaraqol 


résim, tasvir 
parcha 


iskélé 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 427 


Linglish. Armenian. - Kurdish. Syriac. 
pay (v.) vjarel haq da murzélé, iwellé 
haq 
peace khaghaghou- sulh sulh, shlama 
tiun 
pear dantz karchin, armi kamitra 
peasant kiughatsi rainjbar, fal- bnémata, fellah 
lah, jotyar 
pen krich qalam, khama qalama 
pencil madid qalam risas, pensila, qalam 
khonwiss d-risis 
pennant droshag 
(arrgakh tro- 
shag navi vra) _ 
perfume poyr, anousha- behn, ‘itr rikha 
hod 
perhaps teryevs, koutsé balgi, balani belki 
periscope periscop 
tidag 
permission hraman, touil- rukhsat, das-  riikhsat 
devoutiun tir, izn 
Persia Barsgastan ‘Ajam, Iran 9=‘‘Ajam 
Persian Barsig ‘Ajami ‘Ajamaya 
people zhoghovourt khalq, mirdva nashé 
pepper bghbegh filfil filfil 
petition (n.) aghersakir, arzabal ba‘atha, 
aghachanq arzahal 
pheasant pasian tirang, tai- 
hiich 
photograph —lousangar 
n. 
pick-axe brrich kulang, mawal ma‘wal, nara 
picket (n.) arrachakound, 
picket 
picture badger surat shikla, stirta 
piece (n.) gdor, mas parcha, par sama 


pier navamaduyts askalah askalah 
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English. 
pig 


pilgrim 
pilgrimage 


pillow 

_ pilot (.) 
pilotage 
pin 
pincers 
pipe (tube) 


pipe (smok- 
ing) 


pistol 

pitch 
(substance) 

pitcher 


place (”.) 
plain (n.) 


plan (scheme, 


v.) 
plant (n.) 


plate 


play (v.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabi. 
khanzir (pl. 
khanazir) 
hajji; zayir 


(to Kerbela) 


hajj ; zlyyarah ziyarat 
(to Kerbela) 


makhaddah 
rabban 
qiyadah 
dembis 
kelabatén 


ambtbah (pl. 
anabib) 


sabil ; narghi- 


leh (hubble- 
bubble) 
warwar (re- 
volver) 
gir 


meskhenah 
(Arab) 

makan (pl. 
amakin) 


barriyeh, chol, 


sahl 


fikr, tadbir 


nabat (pl. 
nabatat) 

sahn (pl. 
suhiin) 

Ja‘ab, yil‘ab 


ujrat-i-kashti- 


tadbir kardan 


Turkish. 


domtiz 


haji 


haj 


yasdiq 


qulawuz 


qulawuz iijréti 


toplu (iyne) 
késsaj 


borya 


chibuq, nargilé 


tabanja 

zift 

testi 

yer 

ova 
diishitinmék 
fidan 

tabaq 


olnamay 


English. 
pig 


pilgrim 
pilgrimage 


pillow 
pilot (n.) 
pilotage 
pin 

pincers 
pipe (tube) 


pipe (smok- 
ing) 


pistol 

pitch 
(substance) 

pitcher 

place (n.) 


plain (n.) 


plan (scheme, 


v.) 
plant (n.) 
plate 


play (v.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


khoz 


bantoukht, 
oukhtavor 


bantekhtou- 
tiun, oukhta- 
knatsoutiun 


partz 


navoughigh, 
navavar 

navavarou- 
tiun 

kntasegh 


aktsan 
khoghovag 
dzkhapogh 
adrjanag, 
pistol 
tziut; zilt 


(Turkish) 
goudz 


degh, vayr 


tashd, tash- 
davayr 

dzrakrel, 
horinel 

doung 


bnag 
khaghal 


Kurdish. 
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Syriac, 


khinzir, baraz khezira, 


hajji, haj 
hajj 
balgi, balif, 


seringnia 


danbis, 
sanjaq 


baraza 
miqdisi, 
maqdasi 


haj 
spaditha 


qaptan 


sinjakh, 
danbts 


mashik, gazek kalbtain 


kalbtin 
lila, kizan, 
pukhrank 


. sabil (short) ; 


tita 


chibitk, 


qalytin (long) qallina, 


dabanja 


~ qir, zift 


ktiza, kip, 
khum 
ja, ‘ard 


dasht, chal 


rasm kirin, 


tadbir kirin 
dar, nabat 


sahn, tapsi, 
‘aman 
bazin 


qalyin 
dabanja 


qir 

talma 
diktha 

chél, maidan, 


dashta 
tagbir 


. ilana, gilla 


sahna, tabaq 


mtiiellé 
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English. 
pleasant 
please 


pleased, to be 


pleasure 


plough (n.) 
plough (v.) 
plumb-line 


plunder (v.) 


pocket 
poison 
pole (n.) 
pole (v.) 


polish (n.) 
polite 


political 
officer 
pontoon 


pony (bag: 


gage) 
pool 


poop 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 

Jatif 
tafadhdhal (in 
courtesy) ; 
min fadhlek 
(asking fa- 

vour) 
imbasat, yam- 
basit ; sar 
mimnin, ya- 
sir mimntn 
kéf, wunsah 


faddan 
karab, yikrab 
shahil, shaqul 


neheb, yen- 
heb 


jéb (pl. juvib) 
semm 


murdi (of boat) mardi 


defa‘, yidfa‘ 


sabgh 


adib 


Persian. 
khush, latif 


masrur shu- 
dan, shau 


khushi 


shukhm 
khish zadan 
shahtl 


chapidan, 
chab or taraj 
kardan, kun 


Turkish, 
hosh, léziz 


sévinmék, 
mémnin ol- 
maq 

keif 

saban 

siirmék 

shaqul 


yaghma étmék 


jaib jeb 
zahr zehir 
dirék 
mardi zadan 
saiqal perdah, jila 
mu’addab térbiyéli 


mi’miur siyasi ma’mir az 


jisr naqqal, 
dibah 

kidish ; béghl 
el-haml 

birkah, haudh 


akhir el-mar- 
kab 


janib-e daulat 
jisr 


yabi 
hauz 


arsha 


me‘ mur siyasi 
tombaz 

yiik beigiri 
hauz 


qich 


English. 
pleasant 
please 


pleased, to be 


pleasure 


plough (n.) 
plough (v.) 
plumb-line 


plunder (v.) 
pocket 
poison 


pole (n.) 
pole (v.) 


polish (n.) 
polite 


political 
officer 
pontoon 


pony (bag- 
gage) 
pool 


poop 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 431 


Armenian. ~ Kurdish. Syriac. 
hajeli khwash, randa, hosh 
k’aghachem bkaifa in basmalik 
koh linel khwash bi, _ psikhlé 

kaifawi hat 
hadjuyq khwashi, kaif, raziatha 
rahat 
aror jot pdhana 
agosel, herel _j6t kirin tire pdana 


oughgha-kidz, dirist, rast kipa d-rasis 


shidag 
goghobdel talan kir, nhiblé 
nahb kir 
krban jaib jiba 
toyn (or touin) zhahr sama 


tzogh, siun mardi,midra jala 

tzoghel, tiava- gami kishan- 
rel,magoyge din, gami dar 
tzoghov qshel inandin 


abigi; per- runik, pardaq, mabriqta 
dakh boyakh 
(Turkish) (of shoes) 
paregirt, adib, ‘aqil, maripat, adib 
qaghagavar  shiriné 
akhlaq 
qaghagagan zabité mulki mamir, élchi 
bashdonia 
pontoun,nava- prt, jisr, kupri gishra, jesr 
gamourch 
krast bargil bargil, gidish 
Ijag borr, birkah, _ birké 
hauz 


khelk navou 


pishté gami 
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English, Arabic. 
poor faqir, meskin 
pork lahm khanzir 
population ‘adad en-nuftis 
port bander, mina 


(pl. mawani) 


port (of ship) yisar 


hard a-port tammam lil- 


yisar 

porter (door) bawwab 
porter hammal (pl. 

(carrier) hamamil) 
porthole shubbak 
portmanteau jantah 
possibly yimkin 
post office postakhaneh 
pot (for cook- jidr 

ing) 


pot (for water) hibb (large) 


pottery fakharah 
potatoes patétah 
pour out sabb, yasubb 


powder (gun-) bariid 

praise (v.) medeh, yim- 
dah 

pray (worship, salla, yusalli 

v. 


prayer sala (pl. sala- 
wat) 
prefer fadhdhal, 


yufadhdhil 


/namaz 


GLOSSARTES OF WORDS 


Persian. Turkish. 


darvish,miskin fuqara 
giisht-i-khik domuz éti 


adad-i-sukkan éhali 


mamlakat 
bandar liman 
géminin iskélé 
tarafi 
alabanda iskélé 
darban qapujyu 
hammal hammal 
lumbar déliyi 
jama-dan chanta 
mumkin bélki 


post-khaneh 


posta-khané 
dig or patila 


ténjéré, qazan 


ibriq testi, chiimlek 
zuruf-e chini chanaqlar, 
or ktiza miiza chiimekler 


sib-i-zamin patatés 
rikhtan, riz dékmék 
bartud barut 


sitiidan, sita médh étmék 
namaz kardan du‘a étmék 
du‘a 


tarjih dadan, térjih étmék 
deh 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 433 
English. Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac. 
poor aghqad miskin, faqir miskéna 
pork khozi mis goshté baraz _ bisra d-khu- 
zura 
population — pnagichq, khalk, sukkan ‘amranttha 
zhoghovourt 
port navahankisd mina mina, bandar 
port (of ship) navi tzakha- 
goghmn 
hard a-port ghegn teb 
tzakh 
porter (door) trnaban dargvan qapiuchi, 
dargvan 
porter perrnagir hammal hammal 
(carrier) 
porthole badouhan 
thntanotits 
navi 
portmanteau gashibayousag chanta,khurjik chamadan 
possibly gareli, havana- yumkin, mum- miimkin 
gan kin 
post office namagadoun postakhana  postakhana 
pot (for cook- yepelou aman; tanjira, qazancha, 
ing) tindjireh qazan, diz distitha 
(Turkish) 
pot (for water) goozh kiz, aman talma 
pottery gavakordzaran farfar, chini pikhara 
potatoes patates patata, pataté 
sév‘ardé 
pour out letsnel, tatar- lvakhwarené msireqlé 
gel da-raizhin 
powder (gun-) varrot bariid, téz barud 
praise (v.) kovel madih kir mdihlé 


pray (worship, aghotel, agha- nemaizh kirin 


v.) chel, maghtel 
prayer aghotk nemaizh, 
newaizh 
prefer keratasel tafzil kir 
MES, I Ee 


msali slitha 
slitha 


mfizillé 


434 
English. 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Persian. 


Arabic. 


Turkish. 


prepare (trans.) hadhdhar, yu- 4mitidan,amaor hazirlamaq 


prepare (in- 
trans.) 
prepared 


present (here) 


present (gift) 
pretty 


price 
prison 


prisoner of 
war 

private 
(soldier) 

private (room, 
&c.) 

proceeding 
(legal, n.) 


proclamation 


productive 


profit 
prohibited 


projectile 


promise (7.) 
promise (v.) 


propeller 


property 


hadhdhir 


(estate) 


hazir kardan, 


hazirlanmish, 
hazir 

burada,mévjud 

hédiyé 

giizél, dilbér 


fiat 
habs-khané 


esir 
néfér 
khusisi 


muhakamé 
ilan 


mahsuldar 


kiar, fa7idé 
yassaq 


mérmi 


va‘d, s6z 
séz vérmék, 
va‘d étmék 
vaporun per- 
vanési, isqri 
mal, variyet 


kun 
ista‘add, 
yasta‘idd 
hadhir muhalya 
shuda 
mawyjud hazir 
hadiyah, ta‘ aruf 
bakhshish 
hulu, jamil khushnuma, 
qashang 
qimah qimat 
habs zindan 
asir (pl. usara) asir 
. nefer nafar 
khusisi, sha- khusisi 
khsi 
muhakamah muhakama 
lan manshiur ; 
(written) i‘lan- 
nama, 1‘ lan 
mukhsib hasil-khiz 
mahsil nat‘ 
memni‘ mamni‘ 
gullah (pl. khumpareh 
gulel) 
wad va‘ da 
wa‘ad, yuwa‘id wa‘deh da- 
dan, deh 
parwaneh charkh 
mal, mulk mal 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 435 


English. Armenian. — Kurdish. Syriac. 
prepare (trans.) badrasdel paikina, hazir ewedhlé pék, 
kir muthdhéré 


prepare (- —_ badrasdvel 


trans.) 
prepared badrast paik mtdrsa 
present (here) nerga hazir lakha 
present (gift) endza, barkev diyari, bakh- peshkesh 
shish 
pretty siroun chak, dalal jundaya, 
shapira 
price kin, arzheq baha, qimat haqq, timé 
prison pant haps, girti- haps 
hana 
prisoner of keri girti dwiqa b-plasha 
war 
private zinvor nafar nafar 
(soldier) 
private (room, arrantzin khustisi khusiisi 
&c.) 
proceeding _ tad varel muhakama, dawé 
(legal, n.) tadbire 
hukmi 
proclamation hrrchag, hay- farman raqam 
dararoutiun 
productive  arkasavor khwash ‘ard, tayuna 
musmir 
profit shah, okoud mahsil,qazanj zodiinya 
prohibited arkilvadz mamni, mukliya 
haram 
projectile razmagndak  gulla gunbilta 
promise (v.) khosdoum qaul, bawar qodla 
promise (v.) khosdanal wa‘dah kir, | mwi‘idlé 
qaul da 
propeller vanich, navi 
bdoudag 
property galvadzq, sepa- khudani, kha- mal 
ganoutiun wandi, mulk 


Ee2 
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English. Arabic. 
proprietor sahib 


protection (of himayah 
weak States) 


province wilayah 

provisional waqti (tempo- 
rary); mash- 
rut (condi- 
tional) 

public (n.) en-nas, el-‘am- 
mah 

pulse (wrist) nabdh 

pump (n.) trambah 

punish qasas, yuqisis 

punitive ta‘ qibi 


pupil (scholar) telmidh 


pure safi (of water) 
purse kis, jozdan 
pursue teba‘ yitha‘ 
or ta‘aqqab, 
yata‘aqqab 
put hatt, yahutt 


or wadha‘, 
yodha‘ 
put out (light) tafla, yutaffi 


puttee lifafat er-rijl 
quality jins (kind) ; 
sifah (attri- 
; bute) 
quantity miqdar 
quarantine qarantinah 


quarrel (n.) — niza‘, ‘arkah 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Persian. Turkish. 
malik sahib 
himayat himayé 
vilayat vilay ét 
muvaggati  shimdilikichin 
khalq khalq 
nabz nabz 
tulumbeh tulumba 
sazi didan, mujazat étmék 
deh ormujazat 
dadan, deh 
tambihi mujazat ichin 
shagird shagird 
khalis pak, témiz, safi 
saf 
kisa késé 


ta‘aqqub kar- qoghalamaq, 
dan, kun ta‘qib étmék 


guzashtan, 
guzar 


qomaq 


khamiush kar- siindiirmék 
dan 


bastan-i-pa — dolaq 

khasiyat khassiyet, jins 
miqdar miqdar 
qarantin qarantina 

niza® ghavgha 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Armenian. — Kurdish. 
proprietor sepaganader khudan, khu- 
dan mulk 
protection (of bashdbanou- himayat 
weak States) tiun (thuyl 
garavarou- 
tiants) 
province nahank wilayat 
provisional arrzhamanagia b6 wakhté, 
muaqqat 
public (n.) zhoghovourt, khalk, ‘am- 
hanrayin matun-nas 
pulse (wrist) zarg, dropoum nabz, damar 
pump (n.) chrhan trumba 
punish badzhel tarbya da, pé 
gahin 
punitive badzhagan qasasi, jazai 
pupil (scholar) ashagerd shagird 
pure maqour, taza, pak, 
anarad kharu 
purse qsag kisa, jazdan, 
tirik 
pursue hedabndel, pésh cho, 
haladzel ravandi 
(enemy) 
put dnel da nian 


put out (light) marel 


puttee 


quality 


quantity 


quarantine 
quarrel (n.) 


zankabanag, 
dzngagab } 

vorag, vorbi- 
soutiun 


qanagoutiun 


qarantin 


grriv 


tifandin, son- 
der kirin 


sifat, tab‘, 
jins 
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Syriac. 
mara 


bast 


wilayah 
qadana 


jam 
lumza 


trumbah 
mqisislé 


qa mta‘lamta 
talmida 
saplya 

kisa 


‘réqlé bathré 
mutilé 


muchmé 
pasta, shibagqa 


tukhma 


miqdar, kam- qudra 


miyat 
karantina 


karantina 


sharr, gelj, diiz drasha 
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English. 
» quarry (n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


mahjar 


quarter (part, ruba‘ 


m.) 


(of town, n.) rmahallah 


quarter (v.) 


nezze), yunezzil 


quarter-master ma’mir arzaq 


quay 
question (n.) 


quick 
quickly 


quiet 


eskelah 


suwal (pl. su- 
walat) 

sari’ 

bil-‘ajei 


hadi 


keep quiet! iskut — 


(umper.) 


quilt 
quinine 


rabbit 


lahaf 


kinakinah 


arnab (pl. 
aranib) 


race (horse, 7.) shart, musaba- 


race-course 


radish 
ratt 
raid (n.) 
rails 


tailway 


railway 
station 


qah 
médan * 


fij] 

kelek 

ghazu 

khuttt 
hadidiyah 

sikkat 
el-hadid 


iibhabals 


Persian. 
kan 


rub‘ 


mahalla 

manzil dadan, 
deh 

mubashir-e 
manazil-e 
qushtin 


iskaleh 

su‘ al 

zud 

zud, bi-zidi 


sakit, ram 
aram bash 


lihaf 


kina-kina 
kharqish 
asp-davani 


maidan-e asp- 
davani 

turub or turb 

kalak 

yurish 

‘amtd-ha-yi- 
rah-i-ahan 

rah-i-ahan 


mahattah 


Turkish. 
tash-ojaghi 


cheirék 


mahale 
oturtmaq 


alai emini 


rikhtem, is- 
kélé 


sival 


chabuk, téz 
chabuk 


rahat, isla 
sus 


yorghan 

qinaqina, sol- 
fato 

ada tavshani 


meidan 


turp 
kélék, sal 
aqin 

rail 


démir yol, 
shamandefér, 
trén 

iskélé, 
istasion 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Armenian. Kurdish. 
quarry (n.) qarahanq ma‘ dan, 
maqta* 
quarter (part, chorrort (mas) charik, 
n.) chwarik 
(of town, n.) tagh mahallat 
quarter (v.) | deghavorel, manzil da 
pnagetsnel 
quarter-master zorabed naziré ma‘ - 


askar, mudir 
‘ 


umuré ‘as- 


kariya 
quay qarap askalah 
question (n.) hartsoum pirsyar, su’al 
quick arak, shdab zu, sevek, gur] 
quickly shdabav, za 
shoudov 
quiet handard hadi, sakit 
keep quiet! Irré,hantard besakkina, 
(moper.) getsir harak na-ka 
(movement) 
quilt vermag lahef, urghan 
quinine qnaqina kanakina, 
kinina 
rabbit djakar, nabas- kerwishk, 
dag kargt 
race (horse, 7.) tziarshav asl (lineage) ; 
baz 
race-course asbarez musabaqa 
radish poghg turp, fijl, pol 
raft lasd kala 
raid (n.) asbadagoutiun khara, ghazu 
rails tsang, vanta- 
gabad 
railway yergatoughi ria paporé 
railway gayaran 


station 
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Syriac. 
ma‘dan d-kipi 
charag 
mahal 


mu‘méré, mus- 
kenné 


askalah 
mbaqarta 


qalila 
qalila 


nikha, hidya 
shli, shttiq 
lahéfa 
kinakina 
kerwish 
nikhta 
maidan 
pil’a 


kalak 
ghazu 


urkha d-prizla 
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English. 
rain (n.) 
raisins 


ram (v.) 
Tange 
(firing dis- 
tance) 
rank (posi- 
tion, 7.) 
rarely 


rat 
read 


ready 
rear 


rearguard 


reason (cause, 


n.) 
rebel 


rebellion 


receipt 
receive (v.) 


reckless 


recoil (of gun, 


n.) 
recommenda- 

tron) 
reconnoitre 


recruit 


red 
reed 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS — 


Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
matar baran yaghmur 
zabib kishmish quru uzum 
sudam, yasdim kiibidan, kib basmaq  _ 
masafah amaj, masafat atim, menzil 
ritbah daraja, rutba, rutbé 

jah 
nadir, qalil, nadiran nadiran, azZ 


jurédi (pl. juré- miish-e buzurg iri sichan 
diyah) 


qara, yagra khandan,khan oqumaq 


hadhir 
wara, akhir 


amadeh, hazir hazir 
‘aqab géri, arga 


muwakhkhar ‘agab-i-lashkar dumdar 
el-‘askar 

sebeb (pl. as-  jehat, majib, sébéb 
bab) sabab 


“asi (pl. “asiyin) yaghi asi, Zorba 


thorah tughyan ‘isyan, tughyan 
wusul qabz-e rasid maqbuz sénédi 
akhadh, ya’ —_giriftan almaq 

khudh 
tayish, jasir —_ bi-parwa, jesur, yigit 

bi-i‘tina 

rafsah lagad zadan —_ géri-tépish 
tawsiyah (let-  sifarish tavsiyé 


ter) 
keshshef; jesses istikshaf 
(ofespionage) kardan 


keshf étmék 


‘asker jadid —s sarbaz-i-tazeh yéni qur‘a, 
‘ajami (néfér) 
ahmar qirmiz, surkh qirmizi 


qasbah, bardi nai qamish 


English. 
rain (n.) 
raisins 
ram (v.) 
range (firing 

distance) 


rank (position, 
n-) 

rarely 

rat 


read 


ready 


rear 

rearguard 

reason (cause, 
n.) 

rebel 


rebellion 


receipt 
receive (v.) 


reckless 


recoil (of gun, 
n.) 

recommenda- 
tion 

reconnoitre 


recruit 


red 
reed 


hedguys, 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


antzrev 
chamich 


khoy 
asparez, 
michots 


gark, badiv, 
astidjan 

toun-oureq, 
sagav-oureq 

medz moug 


gartal 


badrasd 

ye- 
devn 

verchabah 
(zorq) 

badjar, 
nbadag 

absdamp, em- 
post 


absdampoutiun 


engalakir 
entounil, 
sdanal 


anhok 


engrgil, yed 
tarrnal 

hantznararou- 
tiun 

shrehil, khou- 
zargel 

norahavaq 
ZOrq 

garmir 

yeghek, srink 


Kurdish. 
baran 
maiwizh, 


keshmish 


44] 


Syrvac. 
mitra 
kishmishta, 


yabbishé 


hangau, masa- masafa, qyas 


fah 


martabah, 
qadr 

bkémahi, na- 
diran 

mishk mazin 


khwandin, 
khwinin 
hazir 
dimahi, 
lapashé 
pashé ‘askaré 


sabab 


“asl 


asawat, zorba- 


dari 


dergha 

nadiran, bkém- 
autha 

qrélé 


hadhir 
]-bathra 


kharaytitha 
d-askar 

sabab 

yaghi 


khiyanatatha 


gahisht, wusul qubz 


qabal kirin 


jasur, 
béparwa 
bar-pash 
hatini 
taustyah, 
sipartini 
kashf kirin, 
jasis kirin 
‘askar nti 


sor, al 
qamish, chiq 


mqabil 
jasur 


rapsa d-topang 


nazama 
‘khatha 
smoqa 
zila, pig 
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GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arahic. Persian. Turkish. 
refugee sharid firari muhajir 
refuse (v.) rafadh, yarfadh inkar kardan, isteémémék 

kun 
regiment alai fauj alai 
regret (v.) te’essef, afsus khurdan, té’éssuf étmék 
yete’essef khur 
regular nidhami sarbaz-e nizam nizami 
(soldier) 
regulation qanin (pl. qanin, qa‘ideh nizam, 
qawanin) ustl 
reinforcements imdad madad, qu- _imdad, 
shin-i-tazeh istinadat 
reins suyur, ‘Inan ‘inan gém qayishi, 
dizgin 
relations qarayib (semg. qaum-ukhish khisimlar, 
(kindred) qarib) aqriba 
release (v.) atlaq, yuthq  rahanidan, salivérmék 
or fekk, rahan 
yafukk 
reliefs tebdilat madad téebdilat 
religion din mazhab din 
remain baqa, yibqa = mandan, man qalmagq, 
dhall, yadhall durmaq 
remember tedhekker, yad dashtan, khatirlamag, 
yetedhekker = dar onutmamaq 
remittance hawalah vajh-e firis- — hawalih, tah- 
(money) tada wil, politsha 
rent (n.} ijar,karwah _ kiraya qira 
repeat kerrer, takrar kardan, tékrar sdilémék 
yukerrir kun 
reply (”.) jawab javab jevab 
report (v.) qerrer, ittila‘ dadan, taqrir étmék, 
(official) yuqarrir deh isharé étmék, 
khaber vérmék 
report (n.) taqrir ittila* taqrirat 
representative wakil (agent) namayanda, vékil 


vakil 


English. 
refugee 


refuse (v.) 


regiment 
regret (v.) 
regular 
(soldier) 
regulation 


reinforcements nor uyzher 


reins 
relations 


(kindred) 
release (v.) 


reliefs 
religion 
remain 
remember 
remittance 
(money 


rent (n.) 
repeat 


reply (”.) 
report (v.) 


report (n.) 


representative nergayatsout- wakil, na’ib 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 443 


Armenian. Kurdish Syriac. 
pakhesdagan muhajir, dak- 
hil 
merzhel qabul nakir la qbillé, rfizlé 
zorakount alai 
tsavil, apsosal asaff kir, m’usuflé 
tengi 
ganonavor ‘askar nazami ‘askaraya 
(zork) or khalis 
gark, ganon qantn qanona 
imdad, hari madad 
yerasan, santz lighau léghéma 
azkaganner khizm, ahl  khizmé 
artzagel az lar, berdan ‘ewedhlé aza 


zoravik, baha- isai, har, hawar, ‘aun 


gapokhoutiun hawar 


zorats 
gronq din toditha 
mnal main, rawastin pishlé 
hishel labir hatin ithélé 1-balé, 
tkhéré 
trami pokhana- amanat, tas- 
tsoum lim haq 
vartzq kira, kireé Kiri 
ergnel takrar kir tnélé 
badaskhan jawab juwab 
lour dal,deghe- iqrar kir ewedhlé iqrar 
gakrel shidhlé 
deghegakir taqrir iqrar, sahdi- 


tha 
wakil 
sich, pokha- 
nort 
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English. 
republic 


repulse (7.) 

request (7.) 

reserve 
(military, 7.) 


reservoir 


resignation 
resistance 


resolute 
respect (7.) 
rest (v.) 
restaurant 
result 
retreat (n.) 
retreat (v.) 


return (v.) 


reveillé (n.) 
revenue 
Revenue 


Department 
reverse (”.) 


review (troops, 


n.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabie. 
jamhiriyah 


difa* 

talbah, istid‘a 
radif 

hodh 


isti‘ fa 

muqawamah, 
difa‘ 

musirr, thabit, 
‘azim 

i‘ tibar 


istarah, 
yastarih 

sufrakhanah, 
logandah 

natijah 


insihab 
insahab, 


yansahib 
reja‘, yirja‘ 


yat burasi 
(Turkish) 


waridah 


munadharah 


Persian. 
jumhtr 


difa* 
khahish 
radif 
ab-ambar 


isti‘ fa 
muqawameh 


ba ‘azm 
ihtiram 


aramidan, 
aram 


ashpaz-khaneh 
natijeh 


‘aqab nisha- 
stan 

‘aqab raftan, 
rau 

baz 
ai 


amadan, 


biiq-e bidari 


maliyat, irtifa® 


Idarah maliyah Idara-ye mali- 


yat 


‘aks (opposite) shikast 


san-bini 


Turkish. 


jumhuriy ét 


maghlubiyét 
(defeat) 


riya 
rédif, ihtiyat 
khazna, sarnij 


isti‘ fa 
muqavéemé 


sabit qadém, 
jesur 
hurmét 


istirahat ét- 
mék 
loqanda 
yemékkhané 
nétijé 


géri chikilish, 
rij‘at 

géri chikilmék, 
rij‘at étmék 

dénmék, géri 
gélmék, avdét 
étmék 

vat burasi 


irad varidat 
Idaré-i-maliyé 
“aqs 


résmi géchid 


English. 
republic 


repulse (n.) 

request (n.) 

reserve 
(military, n.) 


reservoir 


resignation 
resistance 


resolute 
respect (7.) 
rest (v.) 
restaurant 
result 
retreat (n.) 
retreat (v.) 


return (v.) 


reveillé (n.) 
revenue 
Revenue 


Department 
reverse (n.) 


review (troops, veraqnnel, 


nN.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. — Kurdish. 
hanrabedou- jamhiriyah 
tiun 
yemghel dat. tara, 
ravandini 
khntirk darkhaz, mu- 
rad, talab 


bahesd, bahes- 
dazor 
chrampar, ava- hauz, sarinj 
zan 
hrazharoum 
timatroutiun 


isti‘fa, ‘azl 


anveher, has- sabit, ba‘azm 
tadamid 

medzarang hurmat, abri, 
sharm 

isal or tana 


or askan, bi 


hank-stanal 


jasharan lokanda 
hedevanq, 
yelq 
nahanch lapisht choiné 
nahanchel lapisht chon 
veradarrnal wagarian, da- 
hatin 
artentsir ! biri, tanbih 
yelir 
yegamoud, tahsilat, 
has waridat 
Yegamoudi Tahsilat mi- 


Bashdonaran muri 
tzakhoghang hazimat, shik- 
asti, ravandi 
sardi ‘askar 
qnnatadel 
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Syriac. 
jamhiriya 


mubserta 

matlab, ba‘uta 

rédif 

hawiiz 

rapéta d-ida 

zakhmitha, 
klaya 

thabit 

iqara 

nikhlé 

lokanda, 

natija 

izala 1-bathra 


izellé |-bathra 


mo1isha 


kherj d-malki- 
tha 

Waaziritha 
d-kherj 

basaritha 


yukhlama 
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English. 
revolution 
(revolt) 
revolver 
rheumatism 
rib 


rice 
rich 


ride 

rider 
riding-horse 
rifle 


rifleman 
right 


right away 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
thorah 


warwar 
tih 


dhal‘ (pl. 
dhulii‘) 

timmen, shileb 

ghani, zengin 


rekeb, yirkab 
khayyal 


hisan er- 
rukiib 

tufkah, matli 

tuffak 

yimna, yamin 
(right hand) ; 
tammam 
(correct) 

yallah 


ring (finger, n.) mahbas, kha- 


ripe 
river 
road 


road (camel) 
road (mule) 
road 
(metalled) 
road 
(unmetalled) 


tim (seal) 
mustawl 


shat, shatt, 
nahr (small) 
darb, tariq 


tariq el-jimal 

tariq el-baghal 

tarigq min. 
ma‘dan 

tariq wa‘ir 


Persian. 
thaureh, haya- 
jan 


shish-lileh 
dard-i-mafasil 


ustukhan-i- 
pahla 

birinj 

tawangar, 
mutamauwal 

suwar shudan, 
shau 

suvar 


asp-l-suwarl 


tufang 
tufangchi 
rast 


birau ! bis- 
mi lah ! 
angushtar 


rasideh, 
pukhteh 
rud-khaneh 


rah 
rah-i-shutur 
rah-i-qatir 
shdseh 


rah-i-wa‘ir 


Turkish. 
tehavvul 


alti-patlar, 
révolvér 
yél 


qaburgha 


pizinj 
zengin 


binmék, at ilé 
gitmék 
atli 


binék at, at 


tufénk 
silah-endaz 
sagh (right 
hand) ; 
doghru 
(straight) 
doghrudan- 
doghruya 
yiiziik 


olmush 


néhir, su, chai 
wmaq 
yol 


dévé yolu 
qatir yolu 
shosé 


‘adi yol, ‘araba 
yolu 


English. 
revolution 
(revolt) 
revolver 
rheumatism 
rib 


rice 
rich 


ride 

rider 
riding-horse 
rifle 


rifleman 


right 


right away 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. ~ 


Kurdish. 
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Syriac. 


heghapokhou- ‘asawat qarpi- ‘isyan 


tiun, absdam- 
poutiun 


nat 


vetsharvadzian warwar 


rhomatism, 
vosgratsav 


goghq 


printz - 
harousd 


tsiavarel 
hedznel 
tzi hedzogh 


hedzelatzi 


hratsan 
hratsanagir 
ach (right 
hand) ; 
oughigh 
(straight) 
on arrach ! 
yalla ! 


ring (finger, n.) madani 


ripe 
river 
road 


road (camel) 
road (mule) 
road 
(metalled) 
road 
(unmetalled) 


hasoun 


ked 


janabar, oughi rré, ria, rraiga 


jampa 
oughdi jampa 
choril jampa 
khjoughi, 
shose 
hasarag jampa 


pars, parasu 


prin] 

daulamand, 
zengin 

suwar bi 


suwar, khay- 
yal 
aspé suwari 


tufak, tfeng 
tfenkji 
rast 


harra! birau! 


hangustir, 
gostirik, 
amuswan 
gehia, gahish- 
tu, chébia 
av, rubar 


warwar 


parastwa 


VIZZa 

‘attira, 
mand 

rkulé 


daula- 


rakawa 

susa d-raka- 
wutha 

tfakta 

yamina 
(right hand) ; 
tipangchi 
drest 

si qlo‘! 


“ziqtha 


bshila 
néhra, shatta 


airkha 
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English. 
robber 


robbery 
rock (n.) 


rocky 
roof 


room 

root 

rope 

rotten 
rough 

round (adj.) 


row (v). 


rubbish 


rudder 
ruddy 
rug (”.) 


(for prayer) 


ruins 
run 
rushes 


Russia 
Russian 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
harami (pl. 
haramiyeh) 
sirgah, teslib 


sakhr (pl. 
sukhir) 

musakhkhar 

sath, sagf 
(ceiling) 


gubbeh, 6dhah 


Cre 


habl (pl. hibal) 
fasid (smelling), 


kharban 
khashin 


mudawwar 


jedhef, yijdhat 


zabalah 


sukkan 
ahmar 
zuliyah 


sajadah 


kharabat 
jara, yijri 
qasab 


Risiyah 
Muskdfi 


Persian. 
duzd 


duzdi 
sang 


sang-lakh 


bam 


utaq 
bikh 
Tisman 


pusideh 
durusht, zibr 


mudauwar, 
gird 

part zadan, 
zan 

khas-u kha- 


Turkish. 
khirsiz 


khirsizhk 
qaya 


qayali 
dam 


oda 
kiik 


ip, halat (cable) 


chiirtik 


puruzlu, sért 
dalghali (sea) 

yuvarlaq, 
déyirmi 

kirék 
chékmék 


supuruntu 


shak or khak- 


tuba 
sukkan 
qirmizi, 

surkh 


farsh, qalicha 


ja-namaz 


wairanha 


dawidan, dau 


nai 


Ris, Uris 
Rist 


dumén 
qizil 
kilim, kéché 


sejjadé 


virané, dren 
qoshmagq 
qamish 


Riisya 
Moskov, 
Risyali 


English. 
robber 


robbery 
rock (n.) 


rocky 
root 


room 
root 

rope 

rotten 
rough 
round (ad7.) 


row (v.) 


rubbish 


rudder 
ruddy 


Tug (7.) 
(for prayer) 


ruins 
run 
rushes 


Russia 
Russian 


MES, 1 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


kogh, avazag 


Kurdish. 
diz, jarda, 
mughlachi 
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Syriac. 
ginawa 


ginawitha 


képa or kipa 


biqarshé, saqaf 


dda, manzal 
asl, qara 
khaula 
spisa, serya 
la randa 


mudauwar, 


pushika 


smoqa 


farsh, sajjadah khalicha 


kharaba 
‘riqlé 
qanyé 


Misgof 


Misq6fi, Uriisi Misqofaya 


koghoutiun, dizi 
avazagoutiun 
zhayrr bar, siig, git 
zhayrrayin 
daniq sarban, sar- 
khané 
seniag manzal, dda 
armad rih, kok 
baran, chvan _-waris, bang 
pthadz razia, pis 
goshd zbir 
glor mudauwar, 
girover, khirr gldla 
thiavarel 
avellsoug ; khar, mirdar 
zibil 
(Turkish) 
teg dunbal, pishté diirman 
gami 
garmrorag, gor, qirmizi 
garmrakuyn 
basdar farsh, marsha, khali 
barrik 
(no such thing 
used except 
by Moham- 
medans ) 
averag kharabah 
vazel ravi, ling da 
hartzagmounq, chiga 
khoyanq 
Rousia Uris, Misqof 
Rousiatsi, 
Rous 


F f 
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English. 
Sabbath 


sack 


sacred 
sad 


saddle (n.) 
saddle (v.) 


saddlebag 
safe (adj.) 
sailing-vessel 
sailor 
sails 
salary 
salt 
salute (n.) 
salute (v.) 
sally out (v.) 
same 

it is all the 


same 
this is the 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
sebt 


kis (small) ; 
goniyah 
(large) 

muqaddas 


hazin 


sere] 
sere], yisra] 


khur} 

amin 

safinah, 
mahailah 


mellah ; 
khalasi (on 


river steamer) 


shuru‘ 
ma‘ ash 


milh 

temenni ; 
ta‘ dhim 
(milit.) 

sallam, 
yusallim 

kharaj ‘ala, 
yakhruj ‘ala 

wahid, ferd 
shikl 

ma yukhalif 


hadha mithl 


sameasthat dhak 


sand 


raml 


Persian. 
sabt 


juwal 


muqaddas 
ghamgin 


zin 

zin kardan, 
kun 

khurjin 


bi-salamat 
kashti-yi-badi 


kashti-ban, 
mallah 


bad-ban, shira‘ 
mavajib 


namak 
tahiyeh, 
salam 


salam kardan, 
kun 

kharij shudan, 
shau 

hamin, bara- 
bar 

hamin-ast 


in ba an yakist 


T1g 


Turkish. 


pazar-gint 


torba 


muqaddes, 
shérif 

mikéddér, 
mahziin 

éyér 

éyérlémék, éyér 
vurmaq 


heibé 

sagh 

yélkén gémisi 

gémiji 

yélkénlér 

ma‘ash; ailiq 
(monthly) 

tuz 

selam 

selamlamaq 

chiqish étmék 


bir, farqsiz, 


‘aini 
ikisi bir 
ikisi bir 


qum 
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English. Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac. 
Sabbath (Sunday) Gi- Sabt shabta 
ragi; (7th 
day = Satur- 
day) Shapat 
sack barg, dobrag = juwail, kisa kisa 
sacred sourp, srpazan harim, mu- qiidisha 
qaddas 
sad dkhour damai, dilsdti, ghabina, 
khamin pshima 
saddle (n.) thamp zin sarga 
- saddle (v.) thampel, zin kir msiireglé 
hamede]l 
saddlebag bayousag, khurjin pashazin, 
khourjin khurjin 
safe (adj.) abahov amin, pana _—salamal 


sailing-vessel arrakasdanav 


sailor navasti mallah, ga- gamichi 
michi 
sails arrakastq 
salary toshag, vartzq haq, haiv, miwajib 
mahngana 
salt agh khwé melkha 
salute (7.) voghchuyn salam, selav shlima 
salute (v.) voghchounel  selav da drélé shlama 
sally out (v.) khoyanal, zhdarva hat npiqlé barayé 
hartzagel 
same nuyn wak, nazir mukhdaigid 
it is all the nuynne har au bukh- awa bigiané 
same waya 
this is the jisd ador bese au wak awa adhi mukh- 
same as that daigid adhi 
sand avaz khiz, raml khizé, ‘epra 


Ff2 


452 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 
English. Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
sandbank hawi, ramli, pushte-yi-rig sighliq 
jurt 
sandal na‘al (pl. na‘al) na‘l, charuq charig 
sandy ramali ri qumlu 
Saturday Ydm es-sebt Shambeh Jum‘a-értési 
saucepan tawah digcheh ténjéré 
saucer sahn, ma‘tin na‘ Ibaki or finjan tabaghi 
nalbaki 
sausage bastarmah sasisam, char- sujuq (dry); 
ghanda, or ri- bumbar 
da-qeaganda (fresh) 
save khallas ; rahanidan, qurtarmaq 
yukhallis rahan or najat 
(rescue) dadan, deh 
saw (n.) minshar arreh déstéré 
say gal, yagil guftan, gill sdilémék, dé- 
mék 
I say ana agil mi-giiyam déyorim 
thou sayest  inta tagiil mi-gi’i déyorsin 
he says hia yagil mi-giyad déyor 
we say ihna nagil mi-gii’im déyoriz 
you say intu tagiliin  mi-gi’id déyorsiniz 
they say hum yagilin mi-giyand déyorlar 
I shall say ana agil khaham guft déyéjéyim 
I said ana gult guftam dédim 
scales (balance, mizan pilla, kiffa térazi, mizain 
n.) 
scarcely bil-kad ; bi-dushwari nadiran, hé- 
bi-sa‘tibeh man,  giich 
(with diffi- hal ilé 


culty) 


Englash. 
sandbank 


sandal 


sandy 
Saturday 


saucepan 
saucer 


Sausage 


Save 


saw (n.) 

say 
I say 
thou sayest 
he says 
we say 
you say 
they say 
I shall say 
I said 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. — 


avazap, ava- 
zathoump 


drekh 


avazod 
Shapat 


san, aman 
kavati aman 


yerchig 


prgel 


sghots 
usel, asel 


yes g’asem or 
g’usem 

tou g’ases or 
g’uses 

an g’ase or 
go use 

meng g’asenq 
or guseng 

touq gaseq 
or g’useq 

anonq g’asen 
or gusen 

yes bidi asem 
or bidi usem 

yes asetsi or 
usl 


scales (balance, gshirr 


nN.) 
scarcely 


haziv 


Kurdish. 


charokh 


Shamba, 
Shami 


tas, aman 


mambar, 


muhshi 


khalas kir 
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Syrvac. 


kalik, rashik, s6li 


Yauma 


d-shabtha 


qazan, tanjira distitha, qidhra 
zhirpiala, bin- bashqap 


d-steikan 


mkhulislé 


harrek, mashar masarta, min- 


shar 


baizhin, gotin iméré 


az dabaizhim 

tu dabaizhé 

au dabaizhet 

am dabaizhin 

hun dabai- 
zhin 

wan dabai- 
zhin 

az dabaizhim 


ma got 


kimrin 
kimret 
kimer 
kimrédkh 
kimritin 
kimri 
bid’amren 


iméri 


terazun, shin masatha 


nadiran, 
bkémahi 


nadiran 
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English. 
scatter 


school 


SCISSOIS 
scout (n.) 


screw (pro- 
peller) 
sea 


seal (stamp, n. 


sealing-wax 


searchlight 


season 
sea-wall 
second (num- 
ber) 
secret (1.) 
secret (adj.) 
secretary 
secretly 


security 


see 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
shettet, 
yushettit 
medresah, 
mekteb 
maqass 
kashshafah 
(pl.) ; sab- 
barah 
(pl.) 
parwanah 
bahr 
) muhr 
lukk 


nir barqi 


fas], musim 


musannayah 


thani 


sirr (pl. asrar) 


sirri 
katib (pl. 
kuttab) 


Persian. 
pashidan, 


pash 


maktab, mad- 


raseh 
miqraz 
talaya -dar 


charkh 
darya 
muhr 
lak 


chiragh-i- 
barqi 


fasl 


duvum 


SIrT, Taz 
sirri 
dabir, katib 


sirran, khufya- makhfi, 


tan 


panhan 


emniyah; kafa- aman 


lah (pledge) 


shaf, yashif or didan, bin 


ra’a, vara 


Turkish. 
daghitmagq, 
sachmaq 

méktéb 


maqass 
izji, keshaf 


isqru 


déniz 

muhr 

muhr-bal- 
mumu 

késhf-i-ziya 


mévsim 


déniz rikh- 
témé, dalgha 
qiran 

ikinj! 


sur 
sirr, gizli 
kyatib; sirr 


kyatibi (private 


secretary) 
gizli . 


emniy ét 


gormék 


English. 


scatter 
school 


SCISSOTS 
scout (n.) 


screw (pro- 
peller) 


sea, 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. — 


tsrvel 
tbrots 


megrad 
ted, bahaban 


bdoudag 


dzov 


seal (stamp, n.) gniq 


sealing-wax 


searchlight 


season 

sea-wall 

second (num- 
ber) 

secret (n.) 

secret (ad).) 

secretary 


secretly 


security 


see 


gnqamom 


lousakhuyz 


(parosneren 


yev naveren 


artzagvadz 

khouzargou 

luys) 
yeghanag 


dzova-badnesh 


yergrort 


kaghdnig 

kaghdni 

qartoughar, 
krakir 


kaghdnapar 


abahovoutiun, 
yerashkhavo- 


routiun 


desnel 


Kurdish. 
blau kir, wa- 
randin 
maktab 
miqash 
jasus 


burghi, charkh 
bahre, darya 


muhr, mur 


lak 


faslé salé 


dii, daiani, 
sani 
sirr, penhani 


katib 


bdizi, zhépani 


aman, pan- 
hani, amniat 


ditin, chau 
pai kir 
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Syriac. 
mburbizlé 


madrasah 


miqqas 
gashdsha 


burghi, charkh 
yama 


mohr 


lak 


shukhlapa 
d-shata 


tréyana 

raza 

katiba 

b-raza, 
b-tushwa 

iltizam, sala- 
matitha 


khzélé 
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English. 
seek 


selZe 


self 
sell 


semaphore 


send 
sentry 
separate 
(trans.) 
separately 
sepoy 
September 


sergeant 


sergeant-major bash chawish 


servant 
serve 


settle (an ac- 
count) 


sew (v.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


dawwar ‘ala, 


yudawwir ‘ala 


or fettesh, 
yufettish 
kadhdh, ya- 
kudhdh or 


lezem, yilzam 


Persian. 
justan, ji 


giriftan, gir 


nefs (pl. nufiis) khud, khish 


ba‘, yabi* 


simator 


furtikhtan, 
furtish 

ishareh 
nama 


ba‘ath, yib‘ath firistadan, 
or arsal, yursil firist 


nodbachi (pl. 
ndbachiyah) 

farraq, 
yufarriq 


alri 

“asker hindi 

Ailal 

chawitish 

khadim (pl. 
khuddam) 

khadam, 


yikhdam 
sedd, yasidd 


khayyat, 
yukhayyit 


qarawul, 
pasban 

tafriqeh kar- 
dan, kun 

juda-juda 


sipahi-ye hind 

Mihr-mah, 
Ailal 

wakil 

vakil-e avval 


naukar 


khidmat kar- 
dan, kun 


ta’diva namit- 


dan or kar- 
sazi kardan 
dikhtan, diz 


Turkish. 
aramaq 


zabt étmék, 
titmag, girift 
étmek 

kéndi 

satmaq 


sémafor 


gondérmék, 
irsal étmék 

ndbétji 

ayirmaq 


airl alri 


sipahi 
Enlil 


chawitsh 
bash chavush 


hizmétji 
hizmét étmék, 


ishini gérmék 
hissablashmaq 


dikmék 


English. 
seek 


selze 


self 
sell 


semaphore 


send 
sentry 
Separate 
(trans.) 
separately 
sepoy 
September 


sergeant 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
putrrel 


prrnel 


inqn 
dzakhel 


tzaynadar, 
tzaynapogh 


(kortzig vorov 


navabedn 

g’khosi) 
ghrgel, ou- 

ghargel 
bahnort 


anchadel, 
pazhnel 
zad zad 


zinvor hntgas- 
tani 
Sepdemper 


hisnabed 


sergeant-major hisnabed 


servant 


serve 


settle (an ac- hashiv vdjarel 


count) 


sew (v.) 


dzarra, sbasa- 
vor 

dzarrael, 
sbasavorel 


garel 


Kurdish. 
taftish lar, 
pé garrian 


girtin 


khwa, bkhwa 


ferdohtin, 
feroshtin 


henartin, 
shandin 
naubachi 
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Syrvac. 
mputishleé 


erélé 


begian (with 
pronouns) 
mzubenné 


mshudéré 


naubachi 


juda or jia kir, preshlé 


pishirandin 


parcha-parcha, b-prishutha 
vak-yak, juda 


juda 
sipahi, ‘askar 


Ailiil 


chawish 
wakil bashi, 
chawish 
khulam, nau- 
ker 
khizmet kir 


hisab kirin, 
haq dan 


dirtin, diiran- 
din 


chawish 

chaitsh d-ta- 
bur 

ghulama kha- 
dim 

khdimlé 


qaté 


khetlé 


458 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 
English. Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
sextant sextant usturlab sextant 
shade (n.) dhul, fé sayeh giilgé, sayé 
shake harrak, yuhar- takan dadan, sarsmaq, salla- 
rik or nafadh, deh maq 
yanfudh 
shallow gésh, (moi) payab sigh 
qalil 
shame (n.) ‘aib sharm hijab, ayib 
shave (v.) zéyyin, yuzéy- tirashidan, trash étmék 
yin tirash 
sheep ghanam gisfand qoyun 
sheet (bed) — charchaf chadar charshaf 
sheet (of paper)warqah varaq_ tabaga 
shell (n.) gulleh (pl.gulel) khumpareh  mérmi, qum- 
bara 
shell (v.) dharab bi-top, khumpareh an- qumbara 
yadhrab bi- dakhtan, an- atmaq 
top daz 
ship markab kashti, jahaz séfiné, gémi 
shirt qamis; thob  pirahan gomlék 
(outer shirt) 
shoal shelhah dasta sigh yer, sighlig 
shoe (.) qandarah, kafsh, pineh papush, qun- 
papish dura 
shoe (v.) na‘“al, yuna‘‘il na‘l band kar- na‘alamaq 
dan, kun 
shoot rama, yarmi_— gultileh ~=— an- tufénk atmaq 
or dharab bi dakhtan, an- 
ragsas, yadhrab daz or tir an- 
dakhtan, 
andaz 
shop dukkan (pl. dukkan diikyan 
dukakin) . 
shore sahil kinar, sahil _— sahil, sti kénari 


English. Armenian. 

sextant sextant, 
angiunachap 

shade (n.) shouk, sdver 

shake tsntsel, 
sharzhel 

shallow dzandzagh 

shame (7.) amot 

shave (v.) adzilel 

sheep vochkhar 

sheet (bed) savan 

sheet (of paper)tert 

shell (n.) rroump 

shell (v.) rrmpaharel 

ship nav 

shirt shabig 

shoal tzgneram 

shoe (7.) goshig 

shoe (v.) baydel, nalel 

shoot kndagaharel, 
zarnel 

shop khanout, 
krbag 

shore ap, yezerq 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 


si, keresi tella 
takandin, ju- npislé 
mandin, we- 


shandin 

borr borré, duktha 

di-psa‘a 

sharm, ruswai, ‘aiba 
hishmat 

tirash kir, kir gré‘lé 
kir 

méh, paz ‘erba 

jajim, char- ghata, jajim 
chaf 

kaghaz tabaga 


gunbilta d-topé 


gami, markab markwa 
kiras siidra 


jama‘at, gurih qumsal 
(crowd) ; na- 
kir, na-qdl, 
borr (shallow) 
sol, pélav, na‘l saulé, na‘la 
na‘l kir mau‘ellé 
avitin, taqan- twéré nishan 


din 
dikkan dikkana 


nézikeé avé, sa- siptha d-maya 


hil 


460 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
short. qasir katah qissa 
shot (act) ramyah, chélah tir, gulileh § qurshun, 
sachma 
shot (bullets) sechem 
shoulder kitif (dual diish omuz 
kitifén) ; 
shout (v.) sah, yasih bang zadan, baghirmaq 
zan 
shovel (n.) mijraf pari kirék 
show (v.) shawwaf, yu- namidan, gdéstérmeéek 
shawwif; béy- numa 
yen, yubéyyen 
(prove) 
shrapnel shrapnel shrapnel shrapnel 
shrine mazar (place of mazar ziy aret 
visitation) 


shut (see close) sedd, yasidd — bastan, band qapamaq 


sick maridh, waj‘an bimar, na- khasta, keifsez 
khush 

sickle menjel das oraq 

side janib, sob pahli yan, janib 

slege muhasarah muhasareh muhaséré 

sieve mankhal, ghirbal élék, qalbur 
gharbal 

sight (of gun) néshengah nishangah nishan-gyah 

signal isharah isharat isharét 


silent, to be seket, yiskut khamiish shu- sis Imag or 
dan, shau or sukiit étmék 


sakit shudan, 
shau 
silting radm, dihlah  gil-band qum ve cha- 
mur séddi 
silver (adj.) min fidhdhah  nuqra’i giimiish 


silver (”.) fidhdhah nuqreh giimtish 


English. 
short 
shot (act) 


shot (bullets) 
shoulder 


shout (v.) 


shovel (n.) 
show (v.) 


shrapnel 


shrine 

shut (see close) 
sick 

sickle 

side 

siege 

sieve 

sight (of gun) 
signal 


silent, to be 


silting 


silver (adj.) 
silver (7.) 
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Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac. 
gar] kurt kerya 
harvadz, sachma, risag gunbilta, sach- 

kndag ma 
ous, thigounk mil, pil rusha 
kochel, tsayn dang or hawar m‘uyitlé, 
dal kir, kalin srekhlé 
thiag pari, hestiv rdshta, marra 
tsuyts dal nishan da mukhzélé, 
mukhwélé 
shrapnel 
(pegorq bay- 
thogh kndagi) 
khoran mazar, zlarat ziarat 
kotsel, pagel bestin, kuch- ghleqlé 
andin 
hivant nasakh, nakh- kriha, nakh- 
wosh wosh 


mankagh dasik, manjal, magla 
turdas, dasila 


goghm teref, janib janib, dipna 
basharoumn _hisar hisar 
magh bézhing, hélk, sarida 
tilak, pala 

nshanatsuyts nishangahsipa nishangah 
(hratsani) 

nshan, aztan- nishan nishan 
shan 

Irrel, lourr dav girt, bé-  shtiqlé 
mnal dang bi 

dghmalits gilband skara 

ardzathia 

ardzath Ziv, Ziw séma 
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English. 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


since (prepos.) min 


since (adv.) 


since (because) li-an, min héth 


sinful 

sing (v.) 

sink (trans.) 
sink (entrans.) 


sir (to native) 


ba‘ad 
khati 


ghanna, yug- 
hanni 
gharraq, yu- 
gharriq 
ghariq, 
yaghraq 
effendim 


(to European) sahib 


sister 
sit 
size 
skilful 


skin (inflated) 
skirmish 


sky 
slaughter (n.) 


ukht (pl. 
akhawat) 
qa‘ad, yaq‘ad ; 
jeles, yijlis 
kubr 


mahir 


garbah 
munawashah 


es-sema 


dhibh 


slaughter (v.) dhebeh, 


sleep (n.) 
sleep (v.) 
sleeve 


slow 


slowly 


small 


yidhbah 
nom 


nam, yanam 


kumm (pl. 


akmam), rudn 


bati; muta- 
‘akhkhar (of 
watch) 
yawash, 
‘ala kéf 


saghir 


Persian. Turkish. 
ta, az waqti -dan béri(suffiz) 
keh 
gunahqar sunahli 


avaz khandan, turku chaghir- 
sarayidan maq 

gharq kardan, batirmaq 
kun 

gharq shudan, batmaq 
shau 

aqa 

aqa, misqi 


effendim, agha 
bey effendi, 
chélébi 


khahar, qiz-qardash 
hamshireh 

nishashtan, oturmaq 
nishin 

andaza bityiklik 

hunarmand, hiinérli 
zaring 

mashk tiltim, kélék 

zad-u khurd, chérkha 
qaravuli 

asman gdk 

kushtar qitim 

kushtan, kush késmék, hélak 

étmék 

khabidan uyqu. 

khabidan, tiyimaq 
khab 

astin kol 

yawash yavash 

ahisteh yavash yavash 

kiichak ufaq, kiichiik 


English. 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


since (prepos.) horme hede 


since (adv.) 


minch 


since (because) kanzi 


sinful 


sing (v.) 


sink (trans.) 


meghavor 
verkel 


souzel, 
ungghmel 


sink (intrans.) souzil, 


sir (to native) 


ungghmil 
baron 


(to Huropean) baron 


sister 
sit 
size 
skilful 


skin (inflated) 
skirmish 


sky 
slaughter (n.) 
slaughter (v.) 
sleep (”.) 
sleep (v.) 
sleeve 


slow 


slowly 


small 


quyr 
nsdil 

chap, hasag 
jardar, hmoud 


dig, barg 
tetev grriv 


yerging, ot 
godoradz 
godorel, 

sbanel 
qoun 
qnanal 
thev 


gamats 


gamatsoug 


poqr, manr 


Kurdish. 
zhwakht 


gunahkar, 
khudan sj 


istiran bézhin, 


ban kirin 
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Syriac. 
min 
min sabab 
khiltana 
zamir 


mughriqlé 


dabinda or bin ghariqlé 


av cho 
khwaja, agha 
baig, bag 
khushk, 

khung 
runishtin 


mazinati, 


gaurai, qadar 


effendi 
sahib 


khatha 
ittilé 


gurutha 


‘aqil, tézhfahm shatir, mahir 


charm, ziqq 
sharr 


asman 


' kaishtan, zabh 


khawa, khau 
newestin 
bal, hiichik 


pégiran, ya- 
wash 


yawash ya- 
wash 
bechik, hir 


ziqqa 


rqia 
nkhara 
nkhéré 


shintha, dma- 
kha 

dmikhlé 
darpilta, brai- 
dhatha 
yaqura 

hédi hédi 


Zora 
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English. Arabic. 
smaller asghar 
smallpox jidri 
smell (n.) rihah 
smell (érans.) ishtemm, 
yashtemm 
smell (to stink) antan, yuntin 
smoke (n.) dukhan 
smoke (to- sharab titen, 
bacco, v.) yishrab titen 
smooth mialis 
smuggling tehrib 
snake hayyah 
snow (n.) thel} 
so (thus) hichi 
so and so (n.) fulan 
soap sabtin 
sock jorib (pl. juwa- 
rib) 
soft léyyin 
soil (earth) trab 
soldier ‘asker 
solid qawi, jamid 
some shwéya 
somebody ferd wahid 
something ferd shé 
sometimes ba‘dh el- 
awqat 
somewhere fiferd makan 
son ibn (pl. benin) 
song ghina, 


naghmah 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Persian. Turkish. 
ktichaktar daha kiichiik 
abila chichék ‘illéti 
bi qoqu 
bi kardan, qoqlamaq 
kun 

muta ‘affin qoqmaq 
shudan, shau 

dud duman 

tutiin kashi- tiittin ichmék 
dan, kash 


saf, hamwar  diiz 
tahrib az gum- qachirma 
ruk or az gum- 
ruk gurizan- 


dan 
mar yilan 
barf qar 
chunin or in boilé 
taur 
fulan filan 
sabin sabiin 
jarab chorab 
narm yimushaq 
khak topraq 
sarbaz ‘askér 
mujassam métin, qavi 
qadri bazi 
shakhsi bir kimsé 
chizi bir shei 
ba‘ziauqat,  ba‘zi kérré 
ahyanan 
yak ja bir yére, bir 
yerde 
pisar oghl 
AWaZ tiirkii, sharqi 
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Enqlish. Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac. 
smaller aveli poqr, bechikter besh zora 
poqrakuyn 
smallpox dzaghgakhd ~—hawla, awlik, shalqi, khwa- 
khiri tita 
smell (n.) hod behn, bien  rikha 
smell (¢rans.) hododal, hod  behin kir shqillé rikha 
arrnel 
smell (tostink) hodil behin da iwellé rikha 
smoke (n.) dzoukh dikal, did  tnana 
smoke (to- dzkhel tutun vakh-  shtélé tutun 
bacco, v.) warin ; 
smooth harth sa, hula rakikha 


smuggling abranq pakht- qachagh 
snel, maksa- 


nengoutiun 
_ snake otz mar khiwi 
snow (n.) tziun bafr talga 
so (thus) aisbes, asang wasa, wusin hatkha 
so and’so (m.) aisinch aininch flankas pilan 
soap sabon sabtin sabun 
sock koulba gora, jirav = girwa 
soft gagough narm chalabi 
soil (earth) hogh ‘ard, akh ‘upra 
soldier zinvor ‘askari ‘askari 
solid amour qaim matin, zarbana 
some qich, mi qich, chand, hindik khakma 
qani me, qich 
me 
somebody mege,vomn _ kasak kha nasha 
something pan me tishtik, tishki kha mendi 
sometimes yerpemn jareki, jarjar khakma ga- 
hatha 
somewhere oureq, degh mi_ b‘ardak be-kndhe dik- 
tha 
son vorti kurr, zar6 brona 
song yerk stiran zmara 
MES, T Ga 


Oo 
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English. Arabic. 

soon ‘an qarib, fi 
awwal waqt, 
bil-‘ajel 

sooner gabl 

sortie (n.) khurwj, huj- 
mah 

sound (adj.)  sahih 

sound (noise) saut(pl.aswat), 
hiss 

sounding ghumq el-moi 

(water) 

soup shorbah 

sour hamidh 

sour milk leben 

south jintib 

southern jintbi 

south wind — shergi 

sow (v.) zara‘, yizra‘ 

spade misha, mihfar 

spark shararah 

sparrow “asfir (pl. ‘aga- 
fir) 

speak haka yahki or 
tekellam, 
yetekellam 

spear (n.) ramh (pl, ar- 
mah) 

specially khastisan 
makhsts 

specie nuqud 

spectacles mandharat 

speed sur‘ah, ‘ajalah 


Persian. 
zud 
zuttar 
hamla-ye 

khurij 
salim 
sada 
miqyas 
ab-i-gisht 
turush 
mast 
janib 
janubi 
bad-e jantib 


kashtan 


bil 

akhgar, 
sharareh 

kunjishk 


guftan, gill 


naiza 
khustisan 
naqd 
ainak 


sur‘at 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Turkish. 


chabuk, téz 


daha chabuq, 
daha érkén 
khuruj, hujum 


sagh, saghlam 
sés 


isqandil étmési 


chorba 

ékshi 

yoghurt 

jénitb, gibla 

jéntbi 

jénubdan ésén- 
ruzkiar 

ékmék 


bél, kiirék 

qighiljim, 
shéraré 

serché 


soilémék 


gharghi, mizraq 

bashlija 

naqd, meskiu 
kiat 


gdzlik 


stir‘at 


English. 
soon 
sooner 
sortie (”.) 


sound (adj.) 

sound (noise) 

sounding 
(water) 

soup 

sour 

sour milk 

south 

southern 

south wind 


sow (v.) 


spade 
spark 
sparrow 


speak 


spear (n.) 
specially 
specie 
spectacles 


speed 
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Armenian. 
shoud 


aveli shoud 


hartzagoum 
(azadvelou) 
arroghch 
tzayn, 
hnehiun 
dzovachapou- 
tiun 
abour 
ththou 
madzoun 
haraf 
harafayin 
haravayin hov 


tsanel, 
sermanel 


prich, pah 
gaydz 
jnjghong 


khosel 


nizag 
hadgabes 
hnchoun tram 
agnots 


arakoutiun 


Kurdish. Syriac. 
zu qalila 
VATED bish z6da, 
hujim plat ta le plasha 
sakh saghh salim 
dang qala 
shorba shdrba 
tersh khamisa. 
mast masta 


juntb, qiblat junib, taimna 
tarefé. qiblaté 
baé juntb pokha témnaya& 


ti Aavitin, kil- zaré 
andin, chan- 
din 
bial, bér, marr mawal, rdshta, 
marra 
prisk, chrisk, shararitha 
pall 
chiki, ma- _ sipra 
luchka, chili 
gdtin, akhaftin muhkélé 


rum zerga, rimha 


khusiisan, ga- 
lagter 
naqd, ziv naqd 


aineki, cha- chashmi 

wank 

lazi, sur‘at sur‘ah, qali- 
litha 


ag2 
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English. Arabic. 
spend saraf, yasrif ; 
enfeq, yunfiq 
spirits ‘araq 
spoon khashigal 
spring (season) rabi 
spring (of ‘ain mol 
water)’ 
spur shabir 
spy (n.) jasus 
squadron firqah 
(nautical) 
squall (wind) dharbah 
square (adj.) murabba‘ 
- stable tolah 
staff (of army, arkan el-harb 
nN.) 
stagnant (of — khayis, wagif 
water) 
staircase dere} 
stalks (of saq 
millet or 
maize) 
stallion fahl (pl. fuhil) 
stamp pul 
(postage, n.) 
stand (v.) wagaf, yogafor 
qam, yaqum 
star nejmah (pl, 
nujiim) 
starboard yamin 
hard a-star- tammam 
board lil-yamin 


Persian. 
sarf kardan 


‘araq 

qashtg 

bahar 

chashmeh 

mihmiz 

jasts 

daste-yi-kash- 
tiha-yi-jangi 

bad-i-tund 

murabba‘ 

tawileh 

sar-kardagan- 


e qushiin 
istada 


nardban, 
palleh 
shakheh 
asp-I-nar 
tambr 
istadan, ist 
sitareh 


rast 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Turkish. 
sarf étmék, 
khar] étmék 
raql 
qashiq 
uk bahar 
punar, cheshmé 


mahmuz 
jasus 
donanma, filo 
bora 

dort kiishéli 


akhur 
erkian-i-harb 


durghun, aq- 
maz 


mérdivén 


saplar 


aighir, at 
pul 


ayaqda dur- 
maq, dikilmék 

yildiz 

sanjaq jiheti, 
sanjaq tarafi 

alabanda yali 
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English. Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac, 
spend dzakhsel kharj kirin — kharij 
spirits vokelits umpe- ‘araq ‘araq 

liq, oghi 
spoon ktal kauchik, hask matamta 
spring (season) karoun bahar bahar 
spring (of aghpiur kani ‘aina 
water) 
spur khthan, mtrag pishin sqata 
spy (n.) Irdes jasiis jasiisa 
squadron koumardag ; 
(nautical) dormigh (of 
battleships) 
squall (wind) jich,aghaghag, ba mazin karapéch 
potorig 
square (adj.) qarragousi chargoh, mu- murabba‘ 
tabba‘ 


stable 

staff (of army, 
n.) 

stagnant (of 
water) 


staircase 
stalks (of 

millet or 

maize) 
stallion © 
stamp 

(postage, 7.) 
stand (v.) 
star 


starboard 


hard a-star- 
board 


akhorr, kom = paga, akhir _—bikaré 
arkané harb 


Jjatsadz (chour) bé-harakat, 


sakin, na- 
hingivin 

sandukh pulakan, erde- simalta 
van salal 

tsoghoun shakh, pal qorma 


krasd (mada-  fahl, tamazalk fahla 


gakhantz) 
namagatroshm pul marqa, tambr 
ganknel rawustan qimlé, klélé 
asdgh star, hassara kaukhwa 
arrachagoghm rast hamné 

navi 
ghegn tebi 

ach 


470 
English. 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


starvation (n.) ji‘ ; mot ji’ 


state (condi- 
tion) 
station (rail- 


way) 
steal 
steam 
steamer 
steel (n.) 
steel (adj.) 
steering-gear 


steersman 
stem (of ship) 


stern 
steward 
stick (n.) 
still (of 


time) 
stirrups 


hal (pl. ahwal) 


mahattah 


baq, yabuq 
bukhar, ishtim 


markab bu- 
khar, 
bakhirah 

filadh 

min fuiladh 

dlat el-idarah 


sukkanchi 
sadr el- 
markab 
akhir 
el-markab 
khadim 


‘asa, ‘Udah 
ila ’]-an 


nikab 


stock (of a gun) qundaq (pl. qa- 


stoker 
stomach 


stone 
stony 


nadiq) 
nari, 

waqqad 
batn, ma‘dah 


hajar (pl. hijar) 


hajari 


stop (intrans.) wagaf, yogaf 


Persian. 
gurusnagi 
hal 
mahattah 
duzdidan, 

duzd 
bukhar 


kashti-yi-bu- 
khari 

pulad 

puladi 


dimandti 


Turkish. 
ajliq 
hal 
mahatta (in 
Syria), iskélé, 
istasion 
chalmaq 
bughu, bukhar 
vapor 
chélik 7 
chéhik 
dimén-aléti 


duménji 


pishi-yi-jahaz géminin bashi 


pusht-i-jahaz 


chiib-i-dasti 

haniiz, ta bi- 
hal 

rikab 

kundeh 


atashi 


géminin qichi 
qamarot 


deinék, sdpa 
daha, hendz 


iizengi 
qundaq 


vaporun 
atéshjisi 


shikam, mi‘da garin, mi‘dé 


sang 
sang-sar 
istadan, ist 


tash 
tashli 
durmaq 
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English. Armenian. —- Kurdish. Syriac. 
starvation (n.) ansvagoutiun, birsiti, birchi, kipna 
anotoutenné zhbirsa mi- 


merrnil riné, girani 
state (condi- vijag hal hal 
tion) 
station (rail- gayan, gaya- 
way) ran 
steal koghnal dizin gnulé 
steam shoki bukhar bukhar, hau- 
hara 
steamer shokenav 
steel (n.) boghbad pula poladh 
steel (adj.) boghbadia min podladh 
steering-gear sharzhich 
kortziq, aniv 
steersman ghegavarich dumanchi dimanchi 
stem (of ship) klkhadzayr 
(navi) 
stern verchadzayr 
(navi) 
steward dndes,sbasavor khadim, khiz- ghulima 
(navi) matkar 
stick (n.) kavazan dar, gopal qatta 
still (adv.) dagavin hatta nuha hul daha 
stirrups asbantag auzum, zengi zangil 
stock (of a gun) goth (hratsani) qundakh qundakha 
stoker navi-gragarar 
stomach porr, stamox ik, mada ma‘dah, kasa, 
istiimka 
stone qar bar keéepa 
stony qarod mari kipi 
stop (intrans.) gank arrnel —s rawustan, klélé, smikhlé 


sakinin 
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English. 
stores 


stork 
storm 


stormy 
story 


stove 
straight 


strange 
strap 
strategy 


straw 
stream 
street 
strength 


stretcher 

stretcher- 
bearer 

strike 


strike camp 


string 
strong 
stupid 


subaltern 
submarine 
success 
suddenly 


sugar 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
arzaq, dha- 
khayir, alwas 
(grain) 
legleg 


dharbah 


‘ajaj 


hikayah 
gopa, bukhari 


‘adil, gibal 
(straight on) 

gharib, ‘ajib 

ser 

fann el-harb 


tibn 

nahr, mejra 
shari‘, darb 
quwah 


sedyah 
shayyal 


dharab, 
yadhrib 

qala‘ el-khi- 
yam, yakhla‘ 
el-khiyam 

khait, sutli 
awl 


q 
thaqil, balid 


mulazim 
ghawwasah 
najah 
def‘atan 
baghtatan 
sheker 


Persian. 
zakhireh 


Turkish. 
tédariikyat, 
lévazimat 


laqlaq, laklak leylék, haji 


tufan 


tufani 
hikayat 


bukhari 
rast 


gharib 

tasmeh 

fann-1-muha- 
rabeh 

kah 

jai 

khiyaban 


zur 


takhta 


baba 


firtina 


firtinali 
hikyayé 


soba 
doghru 


yabanji, gharib 
qaish 
sévq él-jeish 


saman 
chai, sii 
soqaq 
quvvet 


hamil-e takhta 


zadan, zan 


chadirha 
kandan, kun 


risman 
qawi 
na-dan 


nayib 
ghauwaseh 
zafar 
nagah 


qand, shakar 


vurmaq 


chadirleri 
qaldirmag 


ip 
quvvétli 
‘aqlsiz, 
shashqin 
mulazim 
tahtu’l-bahr 
muvafaqiyét 
ap-ansiz, bir- 
dén-biré 
shékér 


English. 
stores 


stork 
storm 


stormy 
story 


stove 
straight 


strange 
strap 
strategy 


straw 
stream 
street 
strength 


stretcher 

stretcher- 
bearer 

strike 


strike camp 


string 
strong 
stupid 


subaltern 
submarine 
success 
suddenly 


sugar 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. — 
mtherq 


arakil 
potorig, mrrig 


potorgalits 
badmoutiun 


chermots 


shidag, 
oughigh 

odar 

yeriz, pog 

rrazmakidou- 
tiun 

hart 

arrou, vdag 

poghots 

uyzh, zorou- 
tiun 

badkarag 


badkaragagir 
zarnel, khpel 
vranel 

lar, thel 
zoravor 

aboush 
entasba 
submarin 
hachoghoutiun 
hangardz 


shakar 


Kurdish. 
zakhira, anbar 


laglag, hajji 
laglag 

tufan, farta- 
nah 


khabar, qissat, 
chirtk 
agirdan, ki- 
chik, bikhairi 


drest, rast 


gharib © 
qaish 


ka, kah 

av, rubar 

kolan 

zur, haz, 
quwwat 

takhtah 

hammalé 
takbtah 


bar kiriné 


risi, pat 

khurt, qawi 

bémézh, ah- 
maq 


bichtk mamir 


najah 

ghaflatan, 
zhneshkiwa 

shakar 
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Syriac. 
zakhira, ‘anbar 


laglag 


tavia, kara- 
péch, tufan 


haqyat 
stiba 
drest, ‘adil, dis 


nakhraya 
qaisha 


tuna 

néhra, rubara 
alola 
zakhmiutha 


takhta 
hammal d- 
takhta 


mat‘oné 


edhala 
zakhma 
sakhla, ahmaq 


nayib 


ghahbitha 

shghaflé, 
nagestan 

shékar 


474. 


English. 
sugar-cane 


suitable 
summer 
sun 
Sunday 
sunrise 
sunset 
supper 
supplies 
surgeon 
surrender 
(trans.). See 


also give in 
survey (v.) 


surveyor 
suspected 
sweet 
swelling (n.) 
swim (v.) 
switch (of rail- 
way, %.) 
sword 
syphilis 
Syria 


table 
tactics 


GLOSSARIES. OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
qasab esh- 
sheker 


muwafiq 


set 

shems 

Yom el-ahad 

tuli‘ esh- 
shems 

ghurtb esh- 
shems 

‘asha 


arzaq, 
muhimmat 

jarrah 

sellem, yusel- 
lim 


hendes, yuhen- 
dis 


muhendis 
mashbih 


hulu, ‘adhb 
(of water) 
wurum 


sebeh, yisbah 
maqass 


séf (pl. suyiif) 
frengi 


Esh-Sham, 
Siriya 

méz 

harakat 
harbiyah 


Persian. 
nai-shakar 


munasib 
tabistan 
altab 
Yekshambeh 
tuli‘-i-aftab 


Tu kash. 
shékér qamishi 
miinasib, laig 
yaz 
giinésh 
Bazar-giinti 
giin doghusu 


ghurib-i-aftab ghurtb, giin 


sham 
zakhireh 
jarrah 
sipurdan, 
sipar 


misaihat kar- 
dan 


massah 
maznun 


shirin 


amas 


batisi 
aqsham ta‘ami 


lévazimat 


jérrah 
téslim étmék 


oleh- 


(araziyl) 
mék 


muhendis 
shubhéh, 

maznun 
tatli 


shish, shishlik 


shinawari kar- yiizmék 


dan, kun 


mil-e naqqala- 
ye rah-e ahan 


shamshir 
kift 


Sham 


miz 


qilij 


frengi, éfrenj 
Sham 


trébézé, sofra 


tadabir-i-har- ta‘biyé el-jeish 


biyeh 


English. 
sugar-cane 
suitable 
summer 
sun 
Sunday 
sunrise 
sunset 
supper 
supplies 
surgeon 
surrender 

(trans.). See 


also give in 
survey (v.) 


surveyor 
suspected 
sweet 
swelling (n.) 
swim (v.) 
switch (of rail- 
way, N.) 
sword 
syphilis 
Syria 


table 
tactics 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


shaqareghek 
harmar 
amair 

arev 

Giragi 
arevadzak 
arevamoud 
entriq 
bashareghen 
virapuyzh 
hantznel 
kednachapel 
yergrachap 
gasgadzeli 
anoush 
ourruytsk 


loghal 


jiugh, aqdzan 


sour, thour 


fransagan akhd farangi, maraz 


Syria 


seghan 


rrazmakhagh, 


tactis 


Kurdish. 


munasib, léha- 
tin 

havin 

tav, tau 

Yekshamb 

ruhalat, su- 
bahi 

khwarawa, 
ghurib 

shiv, chaish- 
tashav 

zakhira 


jarrah, hakim 
teslim kir 


masahat or 
handasat 
kirin 

muhandis 

bshubha, 
bguman 

shirin 

ba girtiné, 
panamiani 

malavan bi 


shir 


khabis 
Sham 


méz, sifra 


Syriac 


munasib, laigq 


qaita 
shemsha 
Khaushaba 


5 


isaga d-yauma 


gnaya d-yauma 


kharamsha 
zakhira 
jarrah, hakim 
msulemlé 
makhi-tanap 
tanapchi 

khi shubha 
haliya 

zirta 


skhélé 


saipa 


Striya, Sham 


méz, sifra 


4.76 


English. 
tail 


tailor (n.) 
take 


talk (v.) 


tall 
tame 
tank 
tar (n.) 
target 


tarpaulin 


taste (v.) 


tax (n.) 


tea 
tea-cup 
tea-pot 


teach 


tear (v.) 


telegraph (n.) 

telegraph 
office 

telescope 

tell 


‘hédh 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
dhél (pl. dhu- 
yul); liyah 
(of sheep) 
khayyat 
akhadh, 
ya’ khudh 
haka, yahki 


tawil, ‘ali 


alif 


qir 
nishan 


mushemma‘ 


dhaq, yadhiiq 


mirl, resm, 
‘oshor (tithe), 
khumas (+) 
chai 

piyalah 


kari 


‘allam, 
ees 
yu‘allim 


shaqq, yashuqq pareh kardan, 


telegraf 

telegraf- 
khanah 

darbin 


qal li-, yaqil li- 


Persian. Turkish. 
dum quiruq 
khaiyat térzi 
giriftan, gir almaq 
harf zadan, qontshmaq 

zan or 

guft-u-gii 
kardan, kun 
buland bala —iiziin boilu 
dast-amiz alishmish 
’ daryacha, hauz sarnij 
qir qatran 
nishan nishan 
mushamma* mushamba 
chashidan, tatmaq 
chash 
baj vergi 
chai chai 
finjan chai finjani 
quri chailiq 
ta‘lim dadan, dgrétmék 
deh or 
amiukhtan, 
amuz 
yirtmaq 
un 
teleghraf télégraf 
teleghraf- télégraf-khané 
khaneh 


dirbin buzurg dirbin 


guftan, gill 


soiulémék 


English. 


tail 
tailor (n.) 
take 


talk (v.) 


tall 
tame 
tank 
tar (n.) 
target 


tarpaulin 


taste (v.) 
tax (n.) 
tea 
tea-cup 
tea-pot 


teach 


tear (v.) 


telegraph (n.) 


telegraph 

office 
telescope 
tell 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 477 


Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac, 
aki,“ boch’ div, dunk,  tiipra 
dilik, boch 
tertzag derzi derzi 
arrnel, vertsnel helgirtin, shqillé 


birin, standin 


zroutsel, gdtin, akhav- muhkélé 
khosel tin 
yergayn drézh yarikha : 
undani, undell kedi, ahli kadi, ahli 
avazan litch, sarin]  hawitz 
sev tziut qir, zift qir 
nshaged, nishan nishan 
nshan 
momlat, mo- mushamma’ miushamma*‘ 
mazodz gdav ; 
monshamba 
(Turkish) 
jashagel tam kir tmé‘lé 
harg, dourq baj kherj 
chay, they chai chai 


teyi-kavat °finjanéchai  isteikan, chini 


teyaman kiizé or tan- chaipas 
jaré chai 
sorvetsnel talim kir, dast muliplé 
ousoutsanel da 
badrrel deryan,bizdan- jiqlé 
din 
herrakir teleghraf téleghraf 
herrakradoun _ teleghraf- teléghrafkhana 
khanah 
herratidag dérbin dorbina 


gdtin, khabar mukhbéré 
di, 


usel, asel 
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English. 


tenant (n.) 
tent 


tent-peg 
tent-rope 


than 
thank 


that (con.) 
that (pron.) 


thaw (n.) 
thee 


their 
theirs 
them 


then (at that 
time) 

then (after 
that) 

thence 


there 
there is 


thermometer 
these (pron.) 
they 

thick 

thief 


thimble 
thin 


thine 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


musta’ jir 


Persian. 
musta’ jir 


chadir, khémah khaimeh, 


watad (pl. 
autad) 
habl el-chadir 


min 

sheker, 
yishkur 

ann 

hadhak (fem. 
hadhik) 

dhawaban 

-ek (fem. -eki 
or -ech) 

-hum (suffix) 

malhum 


-hum (suffix) 


chadir 
mikh 


rasan, tanab 


az 

shukr kardan, 
kun 

ki 

an 

gudaz-i-yakh 


tu-ra 


-I-ishan (suffix) 
mal-i-ishan 
ishan-ra 


hadhak el-waqt dar in waqt 


thumma 
min hinak 


hinak 
aki 


mizan el- 
hararah 
hadhdl, hel 
hum 
thakhin 


harami, 
bawwaq 
kushtiban 
raqiq, dha ‘if, 
khafif 
malek (fem. 
maleki) 


ba‘d az an 
az anja 


anja 


Turkish. 
qiraji 


chadir 
chadir qazighi 
chadir ipi 


-dan (suffix) 

téshékkiir 
étmék 

ki 

0, ol 


qarlarin érimési 
sana (dat.), séni 

(accus.) 
onlarin 
onlarin-ki 
onlara (dat.), 

onlari (accus.) 
ol vaqit 


ondan sonra 
oradan 


orada 


hast or manjiid var 


ast 

miqyas-1- 
hararat 

inha 

ishan 

kuluft, ambih 
(of trees, &c.) 

duzd 


angushtaneh 
laghar, nazik 


mal-i-ti 


mizan-i- 
hararét 
bunlar 
onlar 
qalin 


khirsiz 


yiksiik 


injé, za‘if 


séninki 


English. 
tenant (n.) 
tent 


tent-peg 
tent-rope 


than 
thank 


that (conj.) 
that (pron.) 


thaw (n.) 
thee 


their 
theirs 
them 


then (at that 
time) 

then (after 
that) 

thence 


there 
there is 


thermometer 
these (pron.) 
they 

thick 

thief 


thimble 
thin 


thine 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian, © 
vartsagal 
vran 


vranatsits, 
vrani tsits 
vrani lar 


qan 

shnorhagal 
linel 

the, zi, vor 

at, ayt, ayn 


tsogh 
kez, skez 


anonts 
anontsn 
zanonq (accus.) 
anonts (dat.) 
an-aden 


aba, hedo 

andi, ande- 
ghen 

ayn-degh, ant 

ga 

chermachap 

asonq 

anonq 

tantzr, khid 

kogh, avazag 


madnots 
nosr, barag 


qougt 


Kurdish. 
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Syriac. 


kirchi, kirikir ijaradar 
mal, kin, cha- kwina, chader 


dir 
senk, mikh 


bang, rist 


TAU. 5 Sieh ys 
shiker kir 


ki 


av, au 


av buyan 
ta, ti 


-wan, awan 
yawan 
-wan 


avjar, wéjaré 


zhwédaré, 

zhéra 
audaré, aora 
haya 


van, aman 
van, awan 
ustur, tir 

(of liquid) 
diz 


kishtabani 
zrava, larr 


yata, maléta 


stunta 


khaula de- 
kwina 

min 

shkéré, tanen 
minta 

d- 


awa, O 


pishrana 


-dkh (fem.-akh) 


-waihi 
diyaihi 
-naihi 


ai gah 
bar 
min tama 


tama 


ith 


ani 

ani 

ghaliz, qishya 
(of liquid) 

ganawa 


kishtabani 

naqidha, ra- 
qiqa 

dyékh 


480 
English. 

thing 

think 

thirst (v.) 


thirsty 
this 


thither 
thorn 


camel-thorn 


those (pron.) 


thou 
thread 
threaten 


threshing 
throat 
through 
thunder 


Thursday 
thy 


tick (insect) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
shé 
ifteker, yaf- 
tekir 


‘atish, ya‘tash 


‘atshan 
hadha (fem. 

hadhi), hel 
ila hinak 
shok 


‘aoul 


hadholak ; 
hadhik (of 
things) 
enta or inta 
(fem. enti) 
khait (pl. 
khuyut) 
hedded, yu- 
heddid 


dos 


halq 
fi, bi- 


ra‘d, qaraqi‘ 


Yom el- 
khamis 
-ek (fem. 
or -ech) 


qarad 


-eki 


Persian. 
chiz 
pindashtan, 

pindar 
tishneh shu- 
dan, shau 
tishneh 
in 


ta anja 
khar 


Turkish. 


shel 

diishiinmék, 
zann étmék 

stsuz olmaq 


susuz 


ba 


oraya 
dikén 


khar-e shutur dévé dikéni 


anan, anha 


tu 


onlar 


sén 


nakh, rishteh iphk 


tahdid kardan, téhdid étmék, 


kun 


qorqutmaq 


khirman kibi kharman (ét- 


galt 


az miyan-e 


ra‘d 


mék) 
boghaz 


-dan (suffix) 


gok giirlémési 


Panjshambeh Pérshémbé 


English, 
thing 
think 
thirst (v.) 


thirsty 
this 


thither 
thorn 


camel-thorn 


those (pron.) 


thou 
thread 
threaten 


threshing 


throat 


through 


thunder 


Thursday 
thy 


tick (insect) 


MES. I 


GLOSSARTES OF WORDS 48] 


Armenian. 
pan, ir 
mdadzel, 

khorhel 
dzaravil 


dzaravi 


ays 


on antr, hon 
poush 


adonq, anonq 


tou 
thel, tertzan 
sbarrnal 


gamnel, tsoren 
dzedzel 


gogort 


meg goghmen 
miuse, me- 
chen, michot- 
sav 
vorodoumn 


Hinkshapti 
qou 
tziasdats 


(michad), 
gene, gana 


Kurdish. Syriac. 
tishtak mindi 
fakkirin mtukhminné 
tihna or ti, shélé 

bi 
tina, ti sehya 
av, ama adhi, aha, 
lawédaré tama 
dérrik, duiru, kitwa 
khar 


€ 


dérrik, duiru, kitwa d-giimla 
khar 
van anal 


ti ayet, até 


risi, dezhi, edhadha 
machir 
tahdid kir ewedhlé tahdid 


malish kiriné, 
la bidar avi- 
tin, daq kiriné 

girl, gilii, qur- qdhala 
rig 

liniv, zhniv = m-go 


dandar, dangi gargimma 

asman, hau 

rataqa 

Penjshamb Khamshau- 
shaba 


wh 
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English. 
ticket 


tidal 


tide 


flood tide 


ebb tide 
tie (v.) 
tight 
Tigris (R.) 
tile (n.) 


till 
time 


what time is 
it ¢ 
(number ».) 
timid 
tired 
tithe (n.) 


to 
tobacco 


to-day 
toe 
to-morrow 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
teskerah 


dhii medd 


medd wa-jizr 


medd 


jizr 


shedd, ° 
yashidd 
mashdud 


Ed-Dijla 


qarmid (flat- 
shaped) 
hatta 

waqt (pl. 
auqat) 

bésh es-sa‘ah ? 


marrat, nobat 
khayif, 

khawwat 
ta‘ban 


‘oshor; khu- 


mas (4) 
ila 
titen 


el-yGm 
usbu‘ er-rijl 


Persian. 
balit, tikat 


sahib-i-madd 


ti jazar 


madd i jazar 


madd 


jazr 

bastan, band 
sift, tang 
Dijla 

sufal, qarmid 
ta 

waqt, gah, 


zaman 
che sa‘at ast, 


or sa‘ at chand 


ast ? 
dafa‘ at 
tarsan, tarst 


khasteh 
dah-yak 


bi- 
tambaki, 
tutun 
imruz 
angusht-i-pa 


bukrah, bacher fard& 


Turkish. 
billét, téskéré 


medd ve 
jezr-den 


styun qabar- 
masi ve chékil- 
mési 


médd 


jezr 
baghlamaq 

siqi 

Dijla 

kirémid, tughla 


-é -qadar 
vaqit 


sa‘at qach dir ? 
déffa 
eoried 


yorghun 
ondaliq, ushr 


-é, -a (suffix) 


tiitin 

bi giin 

ayaq parmaghi 
yarin 


English. 
ticket 


tidal 


tide 


flood tide 


ebb tide 
tie (v.) 
tight 
Tigris (R.) 
tile (n.) 


till 
time 


what time is 


it ? 


(number, 7.) 


timid 
tired 
tithe (n.) 


to 
tobacco 


to-day 
toe 
to-morrow 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 483 


Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac. 
domsag sanad, billet, bilit 
tikat 
deghadvayin 
yev magn- 
tatsayin 
magntatsou- 
tiun yev-degh- 
advoutiun 
(flow and ebb) 
hadjel, partz- maddé bahré 
ranal (chour 
dzovi) 
nvazil (chour jazré bahré 
dzovi) 
gabel giri kir, sha- iséré 
dandin 
bind, birg tang haziqa, 
é hezzoqga 
Dikris Avé mazin, Diglat 
Dijlah 
gehmindr karpéch, hajir karpéch 
minchev hatta, ta hal 
zhamanag ~ zaman, wakht zauna 


zhame kani é? chi wakhta ? 


sa‘at k-ma 


ileh? 
ankamner jara, naqla = gahi 
yergchod tersok, kemdil zadéa 
hoknadz wasta, manig jihya 
dasanort deh-ék, ‘ushr siraya 
arr, 1 la, -é (suffix) ta, 1- (prefix) 
dzkhakot, tu-  tutun tutun 

tun 

aysor avrd,amro ~— idy6 
vodqi mad tel pé subéta d-aqla 
vaghn subahi, baiani sapra 


Hh 2 


484 


English. 
tongue 


to-night 
tonnage 
too (also) 
tool 
tooth 
toothache 
top-boot 
torpedo (n.) 
touch (v.) 
tough 
tow (v.) 
towards 


towel 


tower 


town 


track 

trade (com- 
merce, 2.) 

trader 

train (railway, 
n.) 

translate 


translation 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 

lisan (pl. zaban dil 

alsinah) 
hel-lélah imshab bu gejé 
mihmal el- mahmil géminin : 

markab tonélatas1 
aidhan, hum ham dakhi 
alah (pl. alat) . alat alét 
sinn (pl. asnan dandan dish 

or sinun) 
waja‘ sinn dard-i-dandan dish-aghrisi 
jazmah chakmeh chizmé 
lughm (pl. torpil 

algham) 


mess, yamiss dast zadan, doqunmaq 
zan or lams 


kardan, kun 
qawi sift sért, qati 
galas, yaglas  kashidan chékmék 
nahu, ila si-yi- tarafina (after 
the word) 
peshkir dastmal hauli, péshgir 
burj (pl. buriij) burj qulé 
mafttl (Arab 
watch tower) 
beled shahr, qasabeh shéhir 
(small) 
ether, tariq = rahcheh yol, iz 
tajarah tijairat tijarét, alish- 
vérish 
tajir (pl. tujjar) tajir _ tuyjar 
qatr, qitar qitar-e rah-e trén 
ahan, tiran 
terjam, - tarjumeh kar- térjumé étmék 
yuterjim dan, kun 


terjumah tarjumeh térjumé 


English. 
tongue 


to-night 
tonnage 
too (also) 
tool 
tooth 
toothache 
top-boot 
torpedo (n.) 
touch (v.) 
tough 
tow (v.) 
towards 


towel 


tower 


town 


track 

trade (com- 
merce, 7.) 

trader 

train (railway, 
nN.) 

translate 


translation 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. - 
lezou 


ays kisher 


daroghoutiun 
(navi) 

nuynbes 

kortziq 

adam 


adamnatsav 
yergan goshig 
torpedo 


shoshapel 
tpchil 


gardzr, bind 
navaqarshel 


tebi 


srpich, 
yeressrpich 

ashdarag, 
amrots 


qaghaq 
hedq 


vajaraganou- 
tiun 

khanoutban 

shokegarq 


tarkmanel 


tarkmanou- 
tiun 


Kurdish. 
azman, zwan 
av shava, am 


shau 


zhi, zi, ham 
alat 
dudan 


dardé dudan 


dast girtin 


sart 

gami kishan- 
din or dar 
inan 

tarafé 


kafiya, khaoli 


bur] 


shahr, bazhar 

daus 

tijarat, bazir- 
gan 
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Syriac. 
lishana 


idlailé | 


ham 

alitta 

kaka 

mar‘a d-kaka 
chekmé 


gishlé b- 


sart, qeshya 
garish 
]-balad, 1- 
kaffiya 


birja 


mdhita 


daus 
tajiritha 


tajir, bazirgain tajir 


train, papor 
tarjamat kir 


tarjamah 


mashina 
mturjimlé 


tarjamah 
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English. Arabic. 


transport (v.) naqal, yanqal 


travel (v.) safar, yusafir 


traveller musafir 

treacherous khayin 

treaty _ mu‘ ahadah 

tree shejerah (pl. 
shejer) 

_ trench khandaq (pl. 

khanadiq) 

tribe qabilah (pl. 
qabayil), 
‘ashirah (pl. 
‘ashayir) 

tributary (of shakhah 

stream) 

trigger zanad 

trot (v.) hedheb, 
yehdheb 


trouble (n.) —_ kedr, kaliifah 


trough (of 
water, 7.) 


hodh 


trousers (Huro- pantalon 
pean) 


(Oriental) sirwal 
truce hudnah 
truck ‘arabah 
true gadq, sahih 


rast 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Persian. Turkish. 
haml-u naq] naql étmék 
kardan 


safarkardan yoljuluq étmék 


musafir yolju 

ghaddar khain 

mu‘ ahada “ahd-namé, 
mu‘ahédé 

dirakht aghach 

gaudal, héndéq, sipeér 

khandaq 
il, qabileh qabileé, ‘ashiret 


shu‘ ba-yertid- chai digér_ bir 


khana chala mun- 
sabb olan 
pistanak, tetik 
shaitanak 


luk luk raftan ris gitmék, 
ilgar gitmék 


zahmat zahmet, siqindi 


hauz,niva — avlaq 
(better, Abish- 
ahur) 

pantalon pantalon 


shalvar, tum- shalvar 
ban 

hidnat, tark-i- mutéréké 
aslihah 

‘arabiyeh vagon 

gerchék, 
doghru, sahil 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. 
transport (v.) ourish degh 


danil 


Armenian. - 
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Kurdish. 
naql kirin, 
haml kirin, 


Syriac. 
labil 


birrin 
travel (v.) jamportel safar kirin,  ‘awid sapar 
garrianin 
traveller jamport reni, rewanchi, trkhachi 
rébuar 
treacherous nengavor ghaddar, khain ghaddar, khain 
treaty tashnakroutiun ‘ahd sharat nama, 
tree dzair dar ilana 
trench khram khandaq 
tribe tsegh, dohm  ashiret, mal ‘ashirah 
tributary (of hargadouked rubar hacha 


stream) 


trigger tzkan 

trot (v.) suyr, yerakn- 
thats 

trouble (n.) — vishd, hok, 
neghoutiun 


trough (of 
water, 1.) 


gour, ourt 


trousers (Kuro- antravardiq, 


pean) * pantalon ’ 
(Oriental) vardigq 
truce zinatatar 
truck pats perrna- 
garrg, sayl 
true 


oughigh 


irav, jshmarid, rast, drest, 


paya, chaq-  uqla d-topang 


maq 
luk lok cho mluqliqié 
zamat, peri- zahmat 

shani, tikil, 

khuduk 

sangav ‘agana 
paataliin, pantul 

shall 

darpé, shall, shalwar 
peshma 

havaliyé ithaya li-khdha 


dhé 


haq, sarast, 


sgarast trusa 
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English. 
try 


Tuesday 
tug (boat) 


tunnel (n.) 


turban 
Turk 


Turkey 


turn back 


turret 
unbeliever 


uncertain 
uncivilized 


unconscious 


uncultivated 


under 
understand 


under way 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 
Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 


jarrab, yujar- kishidan, chalishmaq > 
rib kish (endeavour) ; 
téjribé étmék 
(experiment) 
Yom eth- Sehshambeh  Sali-giinii 
thalatha 
markab jarrar jahaz-kash remorqueur, 
chatana 


sirb (pl. esrab) naqb-e rah-e tunél 
ahan (a rail- 
way tunnel) 


leffah, ‘ima- imama sariq. 
mah 
‘Osmanli Turk, ‘Osmani ‘Osmanli, Tiirk 
Turkiya Rim, Khak-i- Mémahk-i- 
‘Osmani ‘osmaniyé, 
Turkiya 
raja‘, yirja‘ bar gardidan, géri diinmék 
gard 
burj (pl. burij) kungureh top qulési 
kafir (non- kafir giaur, dinsiz 
Moslem) 
mashktk mashkik shubhéli 
mt mutemed- vahshi médéniy étsiz 
den, wahshi 
ma yahiss bi-hish baighin, bekhiid 


(insensible ; 
khabéri olma- 
yan (unaware) 


kharab ~ bi-a ban cholhik 

joa, taht zir altinda 

fehem, yifham fahmidan, anlamaq 
fahm 

musafir rawaneh harekétdé 


olan (gémi) 


undress oneself neza° hudim, rakht kandan, soyunmaq 


yinza‘ hudim kan or lukht 
shudan shau 


English. 
try 


Tuesday 
tug (boat) 


tunnel (n.) 


turban 
Turk 


Turkey 


turn back 


turret. 
unbeliever 


uncertain 
uncivilized 


unconscious 


uncultivated 
under 


understand 


under way 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. ~ 


chanal 


Yereqshapti 
qashogh nav, 
navatzik 
sdorergria- 
antsq 
patdots 
Tourq 


Tourqia 


hed tarnal 


bourg 
anhavad 


anorosh 

angirt 

anked, ousha- 
knats 

anmshag 

nergev, dag 

hasganal 


i sSharzhman, 
yertalou vra 


undress oneself hanvil, mer- 


ganal 


Kurdish. 
tajrib kir 


Séshamb 


kuna chia 


kulav, kopin 


Turki, ‘Os- 
manli 
Turkiya 


zevirrin, wa- 
garrian 

bur] 

kafir 
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Syriac. 
mjuriblé 


Tlathaushaba 


kan 


shumla, 
pushiya 
Osmanli 


Turkiya 


d’éré |-bathra 


burja 
kapura 


na-ma lim, be- 1a khatirjam 


haqiqat 
tamaddunsiz 


béhish 


bi terbivat 


fqida heshshé 


bizhiar, bizhtin bira 


binda, zhir 
fahm kir 
musafir 


jul dar inan 


khothed..., 
eltékh 
fhimlé mparmi 
musafir, 
ashata 
shlekhlé jullé 
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English. 


unexpected 


uniform 
(soldier’s) 

unjust 

unkind 


unload v. 


unlucky 
unpleasant 


unripe 


unsafe 


unshod 


unsuitable 


untrue 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


mi muntazar nagahan 


kiswah ‘askari- rakht-i-nizami 


yah 
dhalim 


miu latif, qasi 


nafadh, yan- 
fadh 


mash’um 
miu latif 


akhdhar 


mukhtir 


hafi 


mu muwafiq 


mu gahih, 
kidhb 


up (of motion) ila foq 


upon 
urgent 


urine 
us 


use (v.) 


‘ala 
dhariri 
bol 

-na (suffix) 


ista‘mal, yas- 
ta‘mil 


bi-insaf, 
sitamkar 
na-mehrban 
khali kardan, 
or bar payin 
avardan 
bad-bakht 
napasand 


na-rasida 


na-amn 


pa-barahna, 
bi-na‘1 


na-mu wafiq 


duriigh (lie) 


bala 

zaruri; fauri 
(sudden) 

shash 

mara 


isti‘mal kar- 
dan, kun or 
bikar burdan, 
bar, 


Turkish. 


umtlmamish 


uniforma, 
forma 

zalim, 
insafsiz 

mérhamétsiz, 
jéfakiar 

boshaltmaq 


bakhtsiz, 
zevall 
nakhosh 


olmamush 


téehlikeli 


na‘alsiz 


yaramaz, 
munasebetsiz 

yalan (lie) ; 
doghru déyil 

yuqaria, yu- 
qarida 


musta‘ jél 


sidik 

bizé (dat.), 
bizi (accus.) 

quilanmaq 


English. 
unexpected 


uniform 

. (soldier’s) 
unjust 
unkind 


unload 


unlucky 
unpleasant 


unripe 


unsafe 


unshod 


unsuitable 


untrue 


up (of motion) 


upon 
urgent 


urine 
us 


use (v.) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
ansbaseli 


hamazkesd 


anartar 
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Kurdish. Syriac. 
lanishkiwa, d-la idhatha or 
zhghafle intizar ghafla- 
tan 
jul, kenj julle 


zalim, be-insaf, zalim, bé-insaf 
bédad 


ankout, dmarti, bérahmat, bé- birakhmi 


gosht 
(pere)barbel 
anpakht 
anhajo, 


dhas, khag 


anabahov 


anbayd 


anharmar 
anjist 
ver 


vra 

garevor, sdi- 
boghagan 

mez, sherr 

mez (dat.) 
smez (accus.) 

kordzadzel 


muruwat 


bar dainau mrapeé tana 


bérisq, bé- d-la risq 
bakht 
nakhwosh nakhwosh, d-la 


lutf 
na-chébia, na- kal 
gehia, na- 


gaishti 
bé-aman, na-salamat 
mukhtir, 
daraki 
pai-rit, pai- d-la soli 
tazi, pal- 
khaos, pai- 
luit 
lak-layeq, la 
munasib 
arast, daggala, digla 
nadrest 


zhor, bar, hal |-‘ulul 
‘al 


lazim, wajib  lazim, band 


miz, mis 


-ma (suffix) 


isti‘mal kir 


ari. tind 
Jari, tine 


-an (suffix) 


mustu‘millé 


mpalikh 
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English. 
useful 


useless 
usually 


vain 


vain, in 
valley 
valuable 
vanguard 
veal 
vegetables 
veil (for 
women, 7.) 
vengeance 
verandah 
verbally 


vermin 


very 
victory 


victuals 


view (v.) 


village 


vine (grape,z.) tislaqah 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
mutfid bafa’ideh, sid- fa’ idéli 
mand : 
bila fayidah __ bi-fa’ideh fa’idé-siz, bosh, 
yaramaz 
‘adatan ‘adatan ‘adetan, 
éksériya 
ras kabir bihtida; khud- maghrur 
(proud); bi-la pasand (proud) ; 
fayidah (fu- (proud) bosh (futile) 
tile) 
‘abathan ‘abath nafilé, bihtudé 
wadi arreh déré 
thamin qimatdar qimétli 


rawad, muqad- qaravul, talaya muqaddimét 
damah 


lahm ‘11 gisht-1- dana éti ° 
gusaleh 

khadhrawat sabzi sébzévat 

pushi, pardah raiband vashmaq 

tha’r intiqam intiqam 

tarmah aivan, bar- —_tistti_ qapali 
amada balg6n 

shifahan zabani shifahan 


kirm (worms); kéhlé-piré- 
hasharat maqulési 

kathir, ktllish bisyar pek, choq 

ghalbah,nusrah fath, ghalabeh nusrét, ghalébé 


qaml (lice) 


at‘imah khurdani, yeyejék iché- 
aziqah jek 
mandhar (of manzar, nazaret 


scenery); rai, chashm-andaz 

fikr (opinion) 
jama‘ah (of — deh (of huts); koi, qarié 
huts); qar- __kapportia-ye 

yah (pl. qura) mu‘askar 


angir asma 


English. 
useful 


useless 
usually 


vain 


vain, in 
valley 
valuable 
vanguard 
veal 
vegetables 
veil (for 
women, n.) 
vengeance 
verandah 
verbally 


vermin 


very 
victory 


victuals 


view (v.) 


village 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 


okdagar 

anokoud 

sovorapar 

zour, vochinch, 
barab 

1 Zour 

hovid 

knahadeli 

arrachabahq 

horti mis 


ganacheghen 
dzadzgots 


vrezh 
jemelik 


pernatsi 
karshadjdji 


shad, huyzh 
haghtoutiun 


baren, bashar 


yerevoyt, de- 
saran 


kiugh, shen (of 
huts) avan 


vine (grape, ”.) vort 


Kurdish. 
mufid, b’ish 
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Syriac. 
mari paida 


namufid, béish d-la manfa‘ah 


‘adatan 


‘adatan 


batil, bé-fa’ida batila 


‘abathan, ma- ‘abath, b-g6 


nasiz 
dol, nuhal 


batilitha 
wadi, ra’dla 


thamin, bahali mari tima 


paishé ‘askaré 


gdshté guérik bisra d-sharkha 


or gah 
zarzawat zarzawat 
1zar chudra, cher- 
showi 
tdl,intiqgam tl 
diwan, girish éwan 
daviidav, b-kemma 
zhdav 
kirm, kurum righja 
galak, per raba 
bezand, ber, ghalaba 
ghalaba 
zakhira, zakhira, ikhala 
khwarin 
manzar, chav- khzéta 
bina 
gund, gundik, mata 
avahi (of 


huts) ; dikaya 


raz, daritiri, 
miv 


gipta 
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English. 
violent 


visit (n.) 
visit (v.) 
visitor 
voice 
volley (n.) 
volunteer 


(soldier, 7.) 


voyage 


wade 


wage (daily) 
(monthly) 


waist 
wait 


wake (trans.) 
wake up 


(intrans.) 
walk (w.) 


wall 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
shadid, khar1j 


aiyarah 
zar, yazur 


Persian. 
sakht, tund 


ziyarat 
ziyarat kar- 
dan, kun 


khattar (s. and mehman 


pl.) 


sawt (pl.aswat) iwaz 


ramyah 
mutatawwa* 


sefer el-bahr 


khadh, 
yakhidh 

yomiyah 

shahriyah 


hizam 
istandhar, 
yastandhir 


shalik 
dau-talab 


safar-i-darya 


dar ab rah 
raitan, rau 

ruzana 

mahiyana 


kamar 
mandan, man 


ga‘‘ad, yuga‘‘id bidar kardan, 


hass, yahiss 


mesha, yim- 
shi 


hayit (pl. 
hitan) 


wanting (miss- naqis 


ing) 
war 


harb, muhira- 


bah 


warehouse (n.) ‘ambar (pl. 


warm 


‘anabir) 
harr ; dafi 
(moderately) 


kun 

bidar shudan, 
shau 

rah raftan, 


Turkish. 
shiddétli 


alyaret 

5 - s va , 
ziyaréet étmék 
musafir 

4 
sés 
yayilim 
einiillii ‘askér 


déniz séféri 


sii-da yiiriimék 


giindélik 
ailiq 


bél 
béklémék 


oyandirmaq 
oyanmaq 


oe alr 
géezmék, yayan 


rau or gardish gitmék 


kardan, kun 
diwar 


jang 


ambar-e 
amti‘a 
garm 


duwar 


harb, 
muharébé 
maghaza 


sijaq 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 495 


English. Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac. 
violent pourrn, sasdig tizh,mazin zarbana, zakh- 
ma 
visit (7.) aytseloutiun zyarat ziara, fqaida 
visit (v.) aytselel zyarat kir fqedlé 
visitor hyour, aytse- za’ir, mehwan, arkha 
lou mévan 
voice tzayn dang qala 
volley (n.) hratzkoutiun shéhk 
volunteer gamavor (zin- ‘askar bekh- b-rizayé, dota- 
(soldier, 7.) vor) wastiné or lab 
bdilé 
voyage dzovaknatsou- safar safar 
tiun, dzov- 
antsq 
wade antsnel (ked, dar av cho khidhlé 
chour) 
wage (daily) oragan(vartz), haq, muzd haqa d-yoma 
(monthly) amsagan haiv, haqé  miuwajibd-yer- 
(vartz) haiva a, 
waist mechq pisht navtanga 
walt sbasel intizar kir, khmellé, 
chav kir hmellé 
wake (trans.) zartetsnel, hishar kir muqimlé min 
artntsnel shintha 
wake up zartnoul, hishar bit qimlé min 
(intrans.) artnnal shintha 
walk (v.) qalel pia chon, bza- rkhishlé 
lami chon 
wall bad (of ahouse diwar gida 
or garden) 
wanting (miss- bagas 
ing) 
war baderazm sharr, jeng _ sharré 
warehouse (n.) mteranots ‘anbar, makh- umbarkhana 


zan 
warm daq, jerm garm khamima 


496 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arahie. Persian. Turkish. 

warn khattar, yu-  agahidadan, ikhtar étmék, 
khattir deh _khabervérmék 

wash (trans.) ghassal, yu-  shustan, shui yiqamaq 
ghassil 

wash oneself ightasal, khudra yiqanmaq 
yaghtasil shustan, shui 

wasp zambur (pl. zambir or éshék arisi 
zanabir) zambur-e khar 

waste (trans.) dhayya‘, zayi‘ kardan, israf étmék 


yudhayyi‘ or = kun 
etlef, yutlif 
lay waste (v.) kharrab, yuk- kharab kardan kharab étmék 


harrib 
watch (v.) haras, yahrus nig&h dashtan, gdzlémék, 
or natar, dar békjilik étmék 
yantur 
watch (n.) sa‘ah sa‘at sa‘at 
watch (on ship) naubah naubat varda 
watchman nobachi didaban ndbétji, bekji 
water mol ab sil 
water-bottle matriyah shishe-yi-ab mastara 
(military) 
water-carrier saqqa saqqa saqqa, suji 
water-closet edebkhanah  khala abdést-khané 
water-skin garbah mashk sii tulumu 
water-wheel na‘ir dulab dolab 
(for irrigation) 
wave (n.) mj (pl. am- = =mauj dalgha 
wa) 
we ehna or ihna ma biz 
weak dha ‘if za‘if quvvétsiz 
za if 
wealthy zengin; ghani daulatmand  zengin, parali 


(pl. aghniyaé) or mutamarvil 


English. 


warn 
wash (trans.) 
wash oneself 


wasp 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
zkoushatsnel 


lval 
lvatsvil 


bidzag 


waste (trans.) sbarrel, 


pchatsnel 


lay waste (v.) averag anel 


watch (v.) 


watch (n.) 


watch (on ship) ted, hsgoghou- 


watchman 
water 
water-bottle 
water-carrier 
water-closet 


water-skin 


water-wheel 


hsgel 


zhamatsuyts 


tiun 
bahaban, 
kisherabah 


chour 
srvag, chri 
shish 
chrgir 
ardaqnots 
chri dig, 
chradig 
vorokoumi 


(forirrigation) aniv (chro) 


wave (n.) 


we 
weak 


wealthy 


MES 1 


aliq 


menq 
dgar, thuyl 


harousd 


Kurdish. 
inzar or kha- 
bar, da 
shshtin, shi- 
tin, blava kir 


muzizar, sira- 
muz 

hinda kir, 
zayi' kir 


kharab kirin, 
kambakh 
kirin 

agah bi 


saat 
naubat 


naubachi, 
didawan, 
paswan 
av, au 


saqqa, avdiri 


adabkhana 


mashk, 
jawana 
na or 


ma 
béwaj, zabiin, 
sis 
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Syriac. 
mukhbéré 


mkhulillé 


zerqita 


msukéré, 
mburbizlé 


daish 
ntéré 
sa‘ah 


pauba 


qarawul 


saqga 
abidast 
ziqqa 

dalaba 


gandapellé 


akhni, akhnan 
za‘if, mhila 


daulatmand, ddlatmand 


zengin, khiré- 
mal, daulo- 
mand 


1] 
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English. 
weapon 


wear (dress) 
weather 
wedge 
Wednesday 


week 


weigh (érans.) 
weight 


well (healthy) 

well (n.) 

well (Persian- 
wheel) 

well-known 


west 


western 
wet (adj.) 


what 
what ? 


wheat 
wheel 
when (adv.) 


when ? 
whence 
whenever 
where 


wherever 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. Persian. 
silah (pl. esli- silah 
hah) 
lebes, yilbas _—_— pushidan, 
push 
hawa hawa 
ginah mikh 
Yom el- Chaharsham- 
arba‘a beh 
isbi‘ (pl. hafteh 
asabr') 


wazan, yozin 
wazn 


muta ‘afi, 

kéfuh zén 
bir (pl. abyar) 
na‘ar 


mashhtr 
gharb 
gharbi 


mubellel (of 
thing) ; 


mumtir, matri 


(of day) 


ma, 


shint, shlén, 
ésh ? 
hantah 
charkh 
lemma 


sanjidan, sanj 
sang, wazn 


_khib 
chah 


mashhir 
maghrib 


maghribi 
tar, namnak 


Turkish. 
silah 


geimék 
hava 


qama 


Charshamba 
hafta 


tartmaq 
aghirlig 


eyi, sagh 


quyu 
su dolabi 


méshhitr 


giin batisi, 
gharb 

gharbi 

yashhi (day) ; 
némli, islan- 
mish (thing) 


ancheh (that né 


which) 
cheh ? 


gandum 
charkh 
chin, waqti 


keh 


metaoryimta? kai? 


min én 
yinmtama 
wen, én 


wenma 


az kuja 
har gah 
kuna 


har kuja 


né? 


boghdayi 
tékérlik 
né-zéman 


né vaqit ? 
rd , vA 
nérédén 
hér né vaqit 
nérédé (in) ; 
, ¢ va 
néréyé (to) 
hér nérédé 


English. 
weapon 


wear (dress) 
weather 
wedge 
Wednesday 


week 


weigh (trans.) 
weight 


well (healthy) 

well (n.) 

well (Persian- 
wheel) 

well-known 


west 


western 
wet (ad).) 


what 
what ? 


wheat 
wheel 
when (adv.) 


when ? 
whence 
whenever 
where 


wherever 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian, 
zenq 


haknel 


ot, yeghanag 
seb, kam 
Choreqshapti 


shapat 


gshrrel 

gshirr, dzan- 
routiun 

lav, agheg 


hor 


chrhori aniv 


qajadzanot, 
anvani 
arevmoudq 


arevindian 
thats, 
threhvadz 


inch 

inch ” 
tsoren 

aniv 

yerp 

yerp? 
ousdi 
yerp-ev-itse 


our 


our yev itse 


Kurdish. 
chakk, silah 


libas or bar, 
kir 

hawa, rijgar 

Charshamb 

hafta 


pivan, kishan 
kish, girani 


sakh 


bir, kani 


mashhtr 


maghrib, ruja- 


wal 


shil, tarr 


tesht 
chi? 
ganim 
waki 
kengi ? 


laki, zhekt 
har jar 


harja 
a2 
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Syriac. 
chaka, 


lweshlé 
paukha 
seppéna 
Arbaushaba 
shabtha 


tqillé 
tuqla 


sakh 


béra 


idhi‘a, mashhir 


ma‘rwa, gharb 


talila, talla 


ma, mindi 
maha ? ma ? 
khetté 
dolab 

Iman 

iman ? 

min alka 


kull gaha d- 


aika 


alka d... 
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English. 
whether... 


which ? 
whip (7.) 
whirlpool 
white 
whither 
who, which 
who ? 
whole (adj.) 
whose ? 
why 


wicked 


wide 
widow 


wife 
wild 
willing 


win 


wind (7.) 
wind (v.) 
window 
windy 


wine 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


wahshi; barri 
(of fruit) 
radhi 


ghalab, yagh- 
lib (over- 
come); hassal, 
yuhassil (gain) 
hawa 

dawwar, yu- 
dawwit 


shubbak 
bi-hawa 


sharab 


biyabani, 
wahshi 
raz 


bad 


Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
or idha... yOor khah...khah ya... yakhod 
au 
6, ya; yahu? kudam? hangi ? 
(without noun) 
gamchi taziyaneh, qamchi 
shallaq 
khora girdab girdab 
abyadh safid béyaz, aq 
li-wén bi kuja néréyé 
elledhi, elli keh ki 
men ? keh ? kim? 
tammam, kull salim, tamam_ bitiin, hépisi 
(all) 
mal men ? mal-e ki? kimif ? 
lésh chira nichun 
sharir, shétan sharir féna 
‘avidh pahn génish 
_armalah (pl. biveh-zan dual 
aramil) 
zojah; harmah zan, zanjeh qari, harem 
(Arab) 


yaban 


eiiniillii 


ghahb shudan, qazanmaq 
shau 


ruzgyar 


pichidan, pich, qirmaq 


kik kardan, 


kun (a watch) 


daricheh, 
rauzan 


badi 


khamr, mai 


péenjéré 
riizkiarli, yélli 


shérab 
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English. Armenian. Kurdish. Syriac. 
whether... or artiog yan... yan 
which ? vore ? chi, kizhan? éni? 
whip (n.) kharazan qamchi qamchi 
whirlpool hortzanq, garr, garrav girdab 

chrerou bdoyd 
white sbidag spi, boz khwara 
whither our la‘ardé ki laika d- 
who, which _ ov, vor ki d- (prefix) 
who ? ov? ki? mani? 
whole (adj.) _polor, ampoghj sakhlam, salim saghlam, salim 
whose ? voroun ? ya ki? d-mani ? 
why inchou bochi, chiraé gamidi 
wicked char bizha, gunah- bisha 

kar, mufsid 
wide layn pehn, ferrah pethya, wasi‘ 
widow ayri gin, ayri zhinabi, bémér armiltha 
wife gin zhin bakhta 
wild vayrenl kiivi, daba barbraya 
willing hozharagam muti, dvét muti‘, kba‘é, 
kibé 
win haghtel ghalib bi, ghlible 
birrin 

wind (n.) qami ba, wa paukha 
wind (v.) volorel, pichandin, mukhdheré 

bdoudagel pichin 
window badouhan, shabbaka, shabbaka 

lousamoud penjara 
windy hoghmalits, 

qamiod 
wine lini mai, sharab khamra 


502 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
wing janah par, bal ganat; jénah 
(of army) 
winter shita zamistan qish ‘ 
wire tél hadid sim tél 
wireless telegraf bi-la telegraf-i-bi- _ télsiz télé- 
telegraphy tél sim graf 
wise ‘aqil, fahim ‘aqil, dana ‘aqlli 
wish (v.) rad, yarid khastan, khah istémék 
with (instru- _ bi- ba -ilé (suffix) 
mental) 
with (accom- ma‘a, wiya ba ilé bérabér 
panying) ae 
withdrawal  insihab takhliya, baz- uzlét 
(military) gasht, aqab 
nishastan 


without (prep.) min-diin, bi-  bi-, bidiin-i- —-siz (suffix) 
diin, bi-la (bel1) 


witness (n.)  shahid (pl. shahid shahid 
shuhiid) 

wolf dhi’b (pl. gurg qurt 

 dhiyab) 

woman harmah, marah zan khanum (lady), 
(pl. niswan) qadin, qari 

wood (fuel) hatab hizam odun 

wood (forest) ghabah, zor  bisheh orman 

wood khashab odun 

(material) 

woollen min suf pashmin yunlu 

word kalimah (pl. kalimeh 86z 
kalimat) 

work (n.) shughl kar ish 

work (¢ntrans.) ishtaghal, kar kardan, ishlémék, cha- 
yashtaghil kun lishmaq 

world dunya dunya dunya 

worse, worst adwan, el- badtar, daha féna, 
adwan; a‘tal, badtarin én féna 


el-a‘tal 


English. 


wing 


winter 
wire 


wireless 


telegraphy 
wise 


wish (v.) 


with (instru- 
mental) 
with (accom- 
_ panying) 
withdrawal 
(military) 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
tev 


tzmer 
medaghatel, 
herrakir 


antel herrakir 


imastoun, 
khelatsi 
tsangal 


(not in use 
separately) 
hed 


yed qashvil, 
nahanchel 


without (prep.) arrantz 


witness (n.) 
wolf 
woman 


wood (fuel) 
wood (forest) 


woollen 
word 


work (n. ) 


vga 
kayl 


gnig, digin 
(lady) 
payd 


andaar 


prteghen 
parr, khosq 


kordz, 
sbaghoum 


work (antrans.) ashkhadel 


world 
worse, worst 


kortsel 
ashkhar 
aveli kesh, 

amenakesh 


Kurdish. 
bal, bask 


zewestan 


‘aqil, zana 

khwazin, ma- 
ram kir 

ba 

gal, lagal 

pésh-pash 
chéin, bar- 

spash chdin 


bé 
shahid 
gurg 
zhin 
dar 


ghabah, 
hawigah 


zhheri 
gota, s0z, zar 


shol, shukhul 


shal kir, kar 
kir 

dunya, ‘alam 

kharabter 
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Syriac. 
parra 


sitwa 
tél 


‘aqil, fahima 
konana 
mshuhélé 


b- (prefix) 
‘Imm 


madirta 


d-la, bé 
sahda 
dewa 
bakhta 


qaisé 


ghaba, hawiga 


min amra 

tanaitha, 
khabra 4 

pulkhana 


plikhlée 


‘alma, dunyé 
besh kharaba 


504 GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


English. Arabic. Persian. Turkish. 
worth (be) sawa, yiswa arzidan,arz qiméti (its 
worth is . . .) 
wound (v.) jarrah, yujarrih zakbm kardan, yaralamaq 
kun 
wound (n.) jurh (pl. jurtth) zakhm yara 
wound-dresser rabbat jurih marham guzar timarji 
wounded majrah zakhm yaralanmish 
‘ khurdeh 
wreck (n.) markab mad-_ kashti-yi- gharq 
mur, hatam __ shikasteh ' 
wreckage damar _ khurdaha-yi-  qirinti, 
kashti ' kharabe 
wrist (n.) khusr much bilék 
write keteb, yiktub navishtan, yazmaq 
navis 
I write iktub mi-navisam yazarim 
thou writest tiktub mi-navisi yazarsin 
he writes yiktub mi-navisad yazar 
we write niktub mi-navisim  yazariz 
you write tiktubiin - mi-navisid yazarsiniz 
they write yiktubiin mi-navisand  yazarlar 
Ishall write iktub khaham yazajaghm 
; navisht 
thou wilt tiktub khahinavisht yazajaqsin 
write 
he will write yiktub khahad yazajaq 
navisht 
we shall write niktub khahim yazajaghiz 
navisht 
you will write tiktubin khahid yazajaqsiniz 
navisht 
they will yiktubiin khahand yazajaqlar 
write _ navisht 
I wrote ana ketébet = navishtam yazdim 
thou wrotest inta ketébet — navishti yazdin 
he wrote hia kéteb navisht yazdi 


she wrote hiya kétebet navisht yazdi 


English. 
worth (be) 


wound (v.) _ 


wound (7.) 
wound-dresser 


wounded 
wreck (n.) 
wreckage | 
wrist (”.) 
write 


I write 
thou writest 
he writes 
we write 
you write 
they write 

I shall write 


thou wilt 
write 
he will write 


we shall write 
you will write 


they will 
write 

I wrote 

thou wrotest 

he wrote 

she wrote 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Armenian. 
arzhel 


viravorel 


verg ; 

verq gabogh, 
viratarman 

viravor 


navapegoutiun 


pegorq (nava- 
pegoutian) 
tasdag 


krel 


yes? o’ krem 
tou g’kres 

an g’kre 
menq g krenq 
touq g’kreq 
anonq g’kren 
yes bidi krem 


tou bidi kres 
an bidi kre 


menq bidi 
kreng 
touq bidi 
kreq 
anongq bidi 
kren 
yes kretsi 
tou kretsir 
an krets 
ne krets 


Kurdish. 


hizhian 
brindar kir 


brin 
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Syriac. 


ktawé 
jrihle 


jurha 


jarrah, hakim jarraha, hakim 


brindar 


zand 
newisin 


az niwisim 
tu niwisi 

au niwisa 
am niwisin 
hin niwisin 
wan niwisin 
az déniwisim 


tu déniwisi 
au déniwisa 
am déniwisin 
hin déniwisin 
wan déniwi- 
sin 

az niwistim 
tu niwisti 


au niwist 
au niwist 


jriha 


bilag 
kthuile 


kathwen 
kathwet 
kathi 
kathwokh 
kathwutti 
kathwi 
bedkathwen 


bedkathwet 
bedkatht 
bedkathwokh 
bedkathwiti 
bedkathwi 
kthali 
kthilokh 


kthulé 
kthila 


1 The verbs can be used without the pronouns yes, tou, wn, meng, 


toug, anon. 
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English. 
we wrote 


you wrote 

they wrote 

I do not write 

he does not 
write 

we do not 
write 

you do not 
write 

they do not 
write 

do you write? 


wrong (adj.) 


yacht 


GLOSSARIES OF WORDS 


Arabic. 
ihna ketébna 


intu ketébtum 


hum kétebi 
ma iktub 

ma yiktub 
ma niktub 
ma tiktubin 
ma yiktubin 
tiktubiin ? 


mii sahih, 


khatiyah (sin) 


yakht (pl. 
yukhit) 


yard (measure) dhra‘ 


year 


yellow 

yes 

yesterday 

yet (of time) 
(neverthe- 
less) 

you (plur.) 


young 
your 


yours 
yourself 


zinc (n.) 
zone (of fire) 


senah (pl. 
sinin) 
asfar 
na‘am, belli 
embarha 
ba‘d 

ma‘ hadha 


entum; (-kum 
after prep. or 


verb) 
shabb 
-kum (suffix) 


malkum, 
nefsek 


tutya, zink 
mintaqah 


Persian. Turkish. 
navishtim yazdiq 
navishtid yazdiniz 
navishtand  yazdilar 


nami-navisam yazmam 
nami-navisad yazmaz 


nami-navisim yazmaiz 
nami-navisid yazmasiniz 


nami-navi- yazmazlar 
sand 


mi-navisid ? yazar-misiniz? 


~ , o 
ghalati doghru déyil 
yot, sir gémisi, 

ténézzuh 
vaporu 

gaz arshin, yarda 

sal, saneh séné 

zard sarl 

bali évvét 

diriiz diin 

hanitz, daha 

ba wujtid ma‘-ma-fih 
yiné 

shuma Sz 

jawan gen] 

-1-shuma, sizin 

-atan (suffi) 
mal-i-shuma — sizin-ki 


khud-e shuma kendini 


ruh or titiya tutya 
mintaqah mintaqé 


English. 


we wrote 


you wrote 

they wrote 

I do not write 

he does not 
write 

we do not 
write 

you do not 
write 

they do not 
write 

do you write ? 


wrong (adj.) 
yacht 


yard (measure) 
year 


yellow 

yes 

yesterday 

yet (of time) 
(neverthe- 
less) 

you (plur.) 


young 
your 


yours 
yourself 


zinc (n.) 
zone (of fire) 


GLOSSARIES 


Armenian. 
menq kre- 
tsing 
touq kretsiq 
anongq kretsin 
yes chem krer 
an, chkrer 


meng che’ng 


krer * 
touq ch’eq 
krer 


anonq ch’en 
krer 

touq g’kreq 
artloq ? 


skhal 
zposanav 
yarda, kan- 
koun 
dari 


ganach 
ayo 


. yereg 


terr, dagavin 
sagayn yev 

aynbes 
toug 


yeridasart 
tzer 


tzern, tzerinn 
touq inqnit, 
touq tzezi 
zing 
shrchan, kodi 


OF WORDS 
Kurdish. 


am niwistin 
hin niwistin 
wan niwistin 
aZ na niwisim 
au na niwisa 
am na niwisin 


hin na niwi- 
sin 

wan na niwi- 
sin 

hin niwisin ? 


khalat, na ta- 
mam 


gaz 
sal 

Lay 

haré, balé 
duhi, dwaika 
hézh, hizhi 
walau 


hin 

juwan 

-wa (suffix) 
malewa 

tu bikhwa 


titya, qala 
‘ardé sharré 
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Syriac. 
kthtlan 
kthtlaukhu 
kthilai 


lak-kathwen 
lak-kathi. 


lak-kathwokh 
lak-kathwiti 
lak-kathwi 
gallo kath- 


wutu ? 
ghelta 


dra‘a 
shata 


sha‘titha, 
hé, balé 
timmal 
hésh 


‘immed adhi 
akhtun 
jwanqa 

khu (suffix) 


diyaukhu 
gantikh 


tutya 
duktha d-sharré 
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English. 


20 
21 


50 


100 
101 


110 
111 
120 


NUMERALS 


Arabic. 
wahid 
ithnén 
thalatah 
arba‘ah 
khamsah 
sittah 
seb‘ah 


thamaniyah 


tis‘ah 
‘asherah 
ida ‘ash 
ithna ‘ash 
thalathat 
“ash 
arba‘at 
‘ash 
khamsat 
‘ash 
sitt ‘ash 
seb‘at ‘ash 


thamanat ‘ash 


tis‘at ‘ash 
‘ashrin 
wahid wa- 
‘ashrin 
thalathin 
arba‘in 
khamsin 
sittin 
seb‘in 
thamanin 
tis‘in 
mi’ah 
milah wa- 
wahid 
mi’ah wa- 
‘asherah 
miah wa- 
ida ‘ash 
mi’ah wa- 
‘ashrin 


Persian. 
yak ' 
di 
seh 
chahar 
pan] 
shish 
haft 
hasht 
nuh + 
dah 
yazdeh 
duwazdeh 
sizdeh 


chahardeh 


punzdeh 


shinzdeh . 


hifdeh 
hizhdeh 
nuzdeh 
bist 
bist-t-yak 


sl 

chihil 
panjah 
shast 
haftad 
hashtad 
nawad 
sad 
sad-t-yak 


sad-ti-dah 


sad-ti-yazdeh 


sad-ti-bist 


Turkish. 
bir 
iki 
tich 
dort 
bésh 
alti 
yédi 
sékiz 
doquz 
on 
on-bir 
on-iki 
on-tich 


on-dort 
on-bésh 


on-alti 
on-yédi 
on-sékiz 
on-doquz 
yirmi 
yirmi-bir 


otuz 
qirg 

élli 
altmish 
yétmish 
séksén 
doqsan 
yiiz 
yiiz-bir 


yuz-on 
yiiz-on-bir 


yiiz-yirmi 


English. 


bo 


CO ON SD UH 


100 
101 


110 
11 
120 


NUMERALS 


Armenian. 


meg 
yergou 
yereq 

chors 

hink 

vets 

yot 

out 

inn 

dasn 
dasnmeg 
dasnyergou 
dasnyereq 


dasnchors 
dasnhink 


dasnvets 
dasnyot 
dasnout 
dasninn 
qsan 
qsanmeg 


yeresoun 
qarasoun 
hisoun 
vatsoun 
yotanasoun 
outsoun 
innsoun 
hariur 
hariur meg 


harviur dasn 
hariur dasn- 


meg 
hariur qsan 


Kurdish. 
yak, ék 
di, duan 
sé, slan 
char, chwar 
penj 
shash 
haft 
hasht 
nah 
dah 
yazda 
dwazda 
saizda, 


charda 
pazda 


shazda 
havda 
hashda 
nozda 
bist 

bist tiyak 


séh 

chel 

penji 

shest 

hefti, hafta 
hashta 
not, not 
sad 

sad tiyak 


sad tidah 
sad tiyazda 


sad tbist 
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tlatha 
arba‘ 
khamsha 
ishta 
shau‘a 
tmanya 
tesh‘a 
sra 
khadésar 
traisar 
teltasar 


arbasar 
khamshasar 


ishtasar 
ishwasar 
tmanésar 
chaasar 
sri 

kha wisri 


tlathi 

arbi 
khamshi’ 
ishti 

shau‘l 
tmanai 
tesh ‘I 
emma 
emma tkba 


emma wisra 
emma, tikhadé- 


sar 
emma wisti 
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English. 


121 


130 


200 
201 


210 
211 
220 
221 


230 


300 
400 
500 


600 
700 
800 
900 
1,000 
1,001 
1,010 


1,011 


1,020 
1,021 


1,100 


1,101 


1,110 


NUMERALS 


Arabic. 


miah wa- 
wahid wa- 
‘ashrin 
mi’ah wa- 
thalathin 
mitén 
mitén wa- 
wahid 
miten wa- 
‘asherah 
mitén wa-ida 
‘ash 
mitén wa- 
‘ashrin 
mitén wa- 
wahid wa- 
‘ashrin 
mitén wa- 
thalathin 
thalat-miah 
arba‘-miah 
khams-mi’ah 


sitt-mi’ah 

seb‘-mi’ah 

thaman-mi’ah 

tis‘a-mi’ah 

elf 

elf wa-wahid 

elf wa-‘ashe- 
rah 


elf wa-ida ‘ash 


elf wa-‘ashrin 
elf wa-wahid 
wa-‘ashrin 
elf wa-mi’ah 
elf wa-mi’ah 
wa-wahid 
elf wa-mi’ah 
wa-‘asherah 


Persian. 
sad-i-bist-i- 
yak 


. 
sad-i-si 


diwist 
diwist-t-yak 


diwist-t-dah 


diwist-t-yaz- 
deh 
diwist-ii-bist 


diwist-i-bist- 
t-yak 


diwist-iti-si 


sisad 
chahar sad 
pansad 


shish sad 
hafsad 
hashsad 
nuhsad 
hazar 
hazar-t-yak 
hazar-ti-dah 


hazar-t-yaz- 
dah 
hazar-t-bist 
hazar-t-bist- 
ti-yak 
hazar-t-sad 
hazar-t-sad- 
t-yak 
hazar-ii-sad- 
ti-dah 


Turkish. 
yiiz-yirmi-bir 
yuz-otuz 
iki-yiiz 
iki-yiiz-bir 
iki-yiiz-on 
iki-yiiz-on-bir 
iki-yiiz-yirmi 
iki-yiiz-yirmi- 

bir 
iki-yiiz-otuz 
iich-yiiz 


dért-yiiz 
bésh-yiiz 


alti-yiiz 
yédi-yiiz 
sékiz-yiiz 
doquz-yiiz 
bin 
bin-bir 
bin-on 


bin-on-bit 


bin-yirmi 
bin-yirmi-bir 


bin-yiiz 
bin-yiiz-bir 


bin-yiiz-on 


English. 
121 
130 


200 
201 


210 
211, 
220 
221 


230 


300 
400 
500 


600 
700 
800 
900 
1,000 
1,001 
1,010 


1,011 


1,020 
1,021 


1,100 
1,101 


1,110 


NUMERALS 


Armenian. 


hariur qsan- 
meg 


hariur yere- 
soun 

yergou hariur 

yergou hariur 
meg 

yergou hariur 
dasn 

yergou hariur 
dasnmeg 

yergou hariur 
qsan 

yergou hariur 
qsanmeg 


yergou hariur 
yeresoun 
yereq hariur 
chors hariur 
hink hariur 


vets hariur 
yot hariur 
out hariur 
inn hariur 
hazar 

hazar meg 
hazar dasn 


hazar dasnmeg 


hazar qsan 
hazar qsanmeg 


hazar hariur 

hazar hariur 
meg 

hazar hariur 
dasn 


Kurdish, 


Syriac. 


sad tbist tiyak emma wisri 


sad tséh 


diisad 
disad tiyak 


disad tidah 
disad tiyazda 
disad ibist 


disad tbist . 
tryak 


dtisad 
uséh 
sésad 
charsad 
penjsad 


shashsad 
haftsad 
hashtsad 
nahsad 
hazar 

hazar wyak 
hazar wdah 


hazar tiyazda 


hazar tbist 
hazar tbist 
tiyak 
hazar usad 
hazar tisad 
tiyak 
hazar tsad 
tidah 


ukha 
emma utlathi 


tréemma 
tréemma wtkha 


tréemma wisra 


tréemma tikha- 
désar 
tréemma, wisri 


tréemma wisri 
akha 


tréemma wi- 
tlathi 
tellath emma 
arba‘ emma 
khammesh 
emma 
eshshet emma 
eshwa emma 
tmanéemma 
tisha’ emma 
alpa 
alpa ikha 
alpa wisra 


alpa ukhadésar 


alpa wisri 
alpa wisri tkha 


alpa iemma 
alpa iemma 
ukha 

alpa temma 
wisra 


‘ig 4 
English, Arabic. 
1,121 elf wa-miah 
wa-ilda wa- 
‘ashrin 
2,000 elfén 
3,000 thalat alaf 
10,000 ‘ashrat alaf 
100,000 mi’at elf 
3 nuss 
4 rub‘ 
both (of them) ithnénehum 
first awwal 
second thani 
third thalith 


NUMERALS 


Persian. 
hazar-t-sad- 
u-bist-t-yak 


dt hazar 


dah hazar 
sad hazar 
nim, nisf 


rub‘, charyak 
har da 


nukhust, 


auwal 
diwum 
sivum 


Turkish. 
bin-yiiz-yirmi- 
bir 


iki bin 


on bin 

yiiz bin 

yarim; (...and 
4)... buchugq 

cheirék 

ikisi 


birinji 


ikinji 
aichtinjii 


English. 
1,121 


2,000 
3,000 
10,000 
100,000 
at 


9 


i 


sis 
both (of them) 
first 


second 


third 


MES. I 


NUMERALS 


Armenian. 


hazar hariur 
qsanmeg 


yergou hazar 


dasn hazar 
hariur hazar 
ges 


qarrort 

yergoqian, 
yergouqn al 

arrachin 


yergrort 
yerrort 


Kurdish. 
hazar usad 
ubist tiyak 
di hazar 
dah hazar 


sad hazar 
niv 


rub‘, char ék 
har di 


auwal, péshin 


diwi, diwan 
séll, slyan 
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Syriac. 
alpa iemma 
wisrl tkha 
trai alpé 
‘isra alpé 
emma alpé 


pelga, palga 


rubi‘, arba‘ kha 
terwaihi 


qamaya 


di-trai 
di-tlatha 


Where is ? 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish, 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 
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1. Time anp PLaAce 


Wen? 
Kujast ? 
Nérédé dir ? 
Our e? 

Ki daré ? 
Aika ? 


Where are they ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Wén hum? 

Kujayand? or Kuja 
hastand ? 

Nérédé dirlér ? 

Our yen ? 

Kudaréna ? 

Aikailai ? 


They are here. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish, 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Hum hina. 

Injayand or Inja hastand. 
Burada dirlér. 

Hos yen. 

Lharana. 

HOlai akha. 


He is not there. 


Arabie. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Hiia mii hinak. 
Anja nist. 
Orada déyil. 
Hon che. 

Na lharaya. 
Lailé akha. 


Where are you going ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Where have you come from ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Wen tarth (pl.tarwhiin) ?} 
Kuja mi-ravid ? 
Néréyé gidiyorsiniz ? 
Our g’ertaq ? 

Laki daré tchin ? 
Laika bzalaukhii ? 


Min én ji't (pl. ji’tt) ? 
Az kuja mi-a'id ? 
Nérédén géldiniz ? 
Ousti yegaq ? 

Hin zhku daré tén 7 
Min aika kithitt ? 


I am going home. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Ana rayih ila-béti 

Bi-khane-yi-khud mi- 
ravam. 

Kvé gidiyorim. 

Doun g’ertam. 

Azé chim mal. 

Holi bizala |-baitha. 


We have come from home. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Jina min bét-na 

Az khane-yi-khud 4ma- 
da’im, 

Evdén géldik, 

Dounen eganq. 

Am shmal hatin. 
Kithukh min baithan. 
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Come up ! , Wait for me. 
Arabic. Utla‘. Arabic. Istandhir-ni. 
Persian. Bi-y& (Come on!); Bar Persian. Muntazir-i-man bash. 
khiz (Rise up !). Turkish. Béni béklé. 
Turkish. Yuqariya gél! Arm. Sbasetseq intz. 
Arm. Ver yeg (s¢ng.), ver yegeq Kurd. —_ Bomin chav vaka. 
(plur.) ! Syriac. Hmil elli. 
Kurd. Wara héra! 
Syriac. Hayyéd lakha! Gone with ws, 
Arabic. Ta‘al wiya-i (pl. ta‘ali). 
Persian. Hamrah-i man bi-ya. 
Go down! Turkish. Bénim ilé gél. 
Arabic. Inzil (pl. Inzilii) ! Arm. Yegeq intz hed. 
Persian. Bi-rau pain! Kurd. —_ Lagal min wara. 
Turkish. Ashagha git ! Syriac. Hayyd‘emmi. 
Arm. Var kna (sing.), var 
| knatseq (pl.) ! 
Go away. 


Kurd. Harra khwaré ! 


Syriac. Nkhoth ! Arabic. Buh (pl. Rha). 


Persian. Bi-rau! gum shau 
Turkish. Haidé git, qach. 


: Arm. Herratseq. 
Turn to the right (left). Kurds Flares: 
Arabic. Ilfet ‘ala yaminek (‘ala Syriac. Si. 
shimalek). 
Persian. Bi-taraf-i-rast (chap) bi- 
rau. t In which direction ? 
Turkish Sagha dén, sola dén. Arabic. Min ai tarf ? 
Arm. Ach tartzeq (tzakh tart- Persian. Bi-kudam taraf ? 
zeq). é Turkish. Hangi tarafa ? 
Kurd.  Bezeverra larast (lachap). Arm. Vor oughghoutiamp ? 


Kurd. Lachi rakha ? 


Syriac. Dor l-yamné (l-chappé 
i PPS) Syriac. Sib aika? 


Stand still there. In that direction. 
Arabic. Ogaf bi-mahallek. Arabic. Min dhak et-tarf 
Persian. Anja bi-ist. Persian. Bi-in taraf. 


Turkish. Rahat dur. Turkish. O tarafa. 

Arm. Hantart ketseq hot. Arm. Ayt oughghoutiamp. 
Kurd. Lavé daré rawusta. Kurd.  Lavé rakkhé. 
Syriac. Kli nikha tama. Syriac. Sib tama. 


Kk2 
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How far is it ? 
Arabic. Shqad ba‘id ? 
Persian. Chi-qadar rah-ast ? 
Turkish. Né qadar uzaq dir ? 
Arm. Vorqan herrou e? — 
Kurd. Chand haya la ? 
Syriac. Kmailé rahiiqa ? 


It is not far ! 
Arabic. Miu ba‘id! 
Persian. Dir nist ! 
Turkish. Uzaq déyil ! 
Arm. Herrou che ! 
Kurd. Na dira ! 
Syriac. Lailé rahuga ! 


Two hours’ distance. 
Arabic. Masafat sa‘atén. 


Persian. Bi masafe-yi-dii sa‘at, or 


: Di sa‘at rah. 

Turkish. Tki sa‘atliq yol. 

Arm. Yergou zhamva jampa. 
Kurd. Ria du sa‘at. 

Syriac. Urkhad tetté sa‘é. 


When will he come ? 
Arabic. Yimta yiji? 
Persian. Kai mi-ayad ? 
Turkish. Né zeman géléjék ? 
Arm. Yerp bidi ka ? 
Kurd. Kangé dé’ét ? 
Syriac. Iman bed’athé ? 


At what o’clock ? 
Arabic. Ai sa‘ah ? 
Persian. Chi waqt ? 
Turkish. Sa‘at qachda ? 


Arm. Vor zhamin? © zham 
qanun ? 


Kurd. Chisa‘at ? 
Syriac. B-aima sa‘ah ? 


At six o’clock. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Es-sa‘ah sittah 
Bi-sa‘at-1-shish. 
Sa‘at altida. 
Zham vetsin. 
Bisa‘at shash. 
Sa‘ah b’eshshet. 


In the morning. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


At noon. 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Bis-sabah. 

Subhi. 

Sabahléyin. 
Arravodian. 

Subahi. 

Bisparé or qadamta. 


Edh-dhuhr. 
Zuhr. 

Oilé-yin. 

Ges orin, 
Nivro. 

Palged yauma. 


In the evening. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Very early. 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Bil-mesa 

Shab (night); Wadqt-i- 
ghurtb (sunset). 

Akhshamléyin. 

Irigvan, yeregoyan. 

EKvar. 

‘Aserta. 


Badri kathir. 
Khaili ziid. 
Pék érkén. 
Shad ganoukh. 
Galak zi. 
Kabira qaliila. 
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It is late. 


Arabic. Muta’akhkhir, 
Persian. Dir-ast. 
Turkish. Géch dir. 


Aym. Oush e. 
Kurd. Dranga. 
Syriac, Drang ila. 
How often ? 
Arabic. Kam marrah ? 


Persian. Chand martabeh? 
Turkish. Qach kérré ? 

Arm. Qani ankam ? 
Kurd. Chand jara ? 
Syriac. Kma gahatha ? 


What time is it ? 


Arabic. Hs-sa‘ah bésh ? 
Persian. Sa‘at-i-chist ? 
Turkish. Sa‘at qach dir ? 
Arm. Vor zhamn e ? 
Kurd. Sa‘at bchanda ? 
Syriac. Sa‘ah bikmaila ? 


2, WEATHER 


What wil! the weather be to-day ? 


Shlon bekiin et-taqs el- 

yom ? : 

Persian. Imriz hawa chi-taur 
khahad shud ? 

Turkish. Bu giin hava nas] 
olajaq ? 

Arm. Yeghanagn inchbes bidi 

lini aysor ? 


Arabic. 


Kurd. Dunya chawa débet ird ? 
Syriac. Dakhi bithauya dunyé 
idid ? 
Very fine. 
Arabic. Killish zén. 


Persian. Khaili khib. 
Turkish. Pek giizél. 
Arm. Shad hianali. 
Kurd. Sawia. 
Syriac. Sekhwaila. 


Bad, cloudy, foggy weather. 


Arabic. Tags mu zén, mu- 
ghayyam, dhabab. 

Persian. Bad, abr, mib, 

Turkish. Féna, bulutlu, sissli hava. 

Arm. Vad, ambod, marrakhlod 
yeghanag. 

Dunya ‘aura, mizhaya. 

Dunyé aiwaila, khapi- 
thaila. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


It is snowing on the mountains. 


Arabic. Tethluj ed-dunya ‘ala 
"1 bal. 

Persian. Dar kihistan barf mi- 
barad. 

Turkish. Daghlara gar yaghiyor. 

Arm. G tziune lerrants vra. 


Kurd.  Bafr tét lachia. 
Syriac. Holé bithaya talga l-resh 
tire. 
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3. Tae Roap 


Where does this road go ? Is it safe on the road ? 


_ Arabic. Ed-darb hadha yuwaddi 
: li-wén. 
Persian. In rah kuja mi-ravad ? 
Turkish. Bui yol néréyé gidér ? 
Arm. Our g’erta ays Janpan ? 
Kurd. Av ria kidaré tchet ? 
Syriac. Laika kiza adh trkha ? 


How many hours is it to — ? 


Does this road lead to — ? 


Arabic. Hed-darb bewaddi li — ? 

Persian. \n rah bi — mi-ravad ? 

Turkish. Bai yol — é gidér-mi ? 

Arm. Ays jampan artioq 
gerta —? 

Kurd. Av ria tchet la —? 

Syriac. Gallo kiza adh trkha |— ? 


Arabic. Et-tariq amin ? 


Persian. Dar in rah amniyat ast?) 

Turkish. Yol qorqusuzmu dur ? 

Arm. Jampan artiog abahov_ | 
e? 

Kurd. Avréamina? 

Syriac. Gallo irkha aminila ? 


Arabic. Kam sa‘ah ila — ? 
Persian. Chand sa‘at-ast bi — ? 
Turkish. — @ qach sa‘atleq yol) 
var ? 
Arm. Qani zham e minchev —? | 
Kurd. Chand sa‘at haya la —? | 
Syriac. Kma sa‘é ith ta—? | 


Take me to —. 


Which road leads to — ? 


Arabic. Ya darb bewaddi li — ? 
Persian. Kudam rah bi — mi- 


ravad ? 
Turkish. —éhangiyoldan gitméli? 
Arm. Vor janpan g’erta — ? 


Kurd. — Chiria tchet la —? 
Syriac. Aima trkha kiza 1 —? 


Which is the shortest way ? 
Arabic. Ya darb agrab ? 
Persian. Kudam rah nazdik-tar 


ast ? 
Turkish. Kin qissa yo! hangisi dir ? 
Arm, Vorn e amenagarj jam- 
an ? 


Kurd. | Chi rré néziktera ? 
Syriac, Aimaila irkha besh kri- 
tha ? 


| 
Arabic. Waddi-ni ila —. | 
Persian. Mara bi — bi-bar. | 
Turkish. Béni — é gotiir. | 
Arm. Dareq intz minchev —. | 
Kurd. Nishamin bedé la —. | 
Syriac. Naubellil —. | 


Where is there drinking water on this road? 


Arabic. Wé6n el-moi lish-sherb fi | 
hadha *t-tariq ? | 

Persian. Dar in rah ab-i-khur- 
dani kujast ? | 

Lurkish. Bai yol-da ichiléjék sii 
nérédé dir ? 

Arm. Our khmelou chour ga 
ays jJanpou vra ? 

Kurd. Kané avé vakhwarené 
bvi ria ? 

Syriac. Aikailai maya de-shtaya 
b-adh trkha ? 


Is it a camel road ? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac 
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Is if only fit for men on foot ? 


Kt-tariq = muwafiq © lij- 
jimal ? 

Rah-i-shutur ast ? 

Dévé yolu-mi dir ? 

Oughdi jampa e artiog ? 

Av ria bo heshter basha ? 

Kkhaskha adh irkha ta 
gumle ? 


| Is it only a mule road ? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


What is this place called ? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Hiia faqAt lil-baghal ? 

Faqat az barayi qatirha 
khibast ? 

Yaliniz qatir yolu-mi dir? 

Miayn chorii jampa e 
artiog ? 

Av ria bas bé hesterana ? 


Gallo irkha d-kawedhnéla 


Ubass ? 


Shismi hadha’l-makan ? 

Bi inja chi mi-giiyand ? 
or Inja chi nam darad ? 

Bui yérin ismi né dir? 

Inchbes g’gochvi ays 
deghn ? 

Navé av ‘ard chia ? 

Milé shimma d-adh dik- 
tha ? 


How many houses in this village ? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm, 
_ Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Kam bét fil-beled ? 

Dar in deh chand khaneh 
darad ? 

Bu kéide qach év var ? 


* Qani doun ga ays kiughin 


mech ? 
Chand mal 
gund ? 
K-ma baté ith b-adh ma- 
tha ? 


haya lavi 


Arabic. Hiia Fagot muwafiq Il- 


meshi ? 
Persian, Faqat az barayi piya- 
dagan khibast ? 
Turkish. Yaliniz yayan — gidén- 
léréeyi-mi dir? 
Arm. Mithe miayn hediodn 
martots harmar e ? 
Kurd. Av ré bas payara ? 


Gallo bas kkhashkha ta 


Syriac. 
nashé rakhashé ? 


4. A VILLAGE or Town 
Where is the post ? 


Arabic. Wén el- dats Lesa ? 
Persian. Post khaneh kujast ? 
Turkish. Postakhané nérédé dir ? 


Arm. Our e namagadounn ? 

Kurd. Péstakhanah laki da- 
réya ? 

Syriac. Aikaila postakhainah ? 


Show me the telegraph office. 


Arabic. Dull-ni ‘ala ’t-telegraf- 
khanah. 
Persian. VYeleghraf-khane-ra 


bi-man. nishan bi-dihid. 
Turkish. Bana téléghraf-khanéyi 
goster. 


Arm. Our e herrakradounn. 

Kurd. Teleghraf khanah nisha- 
min beda. 

Syriac. Makhzéliteleghraf hanes 
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Where is the inn ? 


Is there a telephone office here ? 


Arabic. Aki mahall talfiin hina ? 

Persian. Inja telefiin darad ? 

Turkish. Burda téléfon mérkézi 
var mi? 

Arm. Hos herratzayn ga 
artiog? 

Kurd. ‘Téléfon khanah lahavra 

haya ? 

Ith akha dakthat télé- 

fon ? 


Syriac. 


Ho Am 
What is this river called ? 


Arabic. Shism hel-shatt ? 

Persian. In riid-khaneh chi nam 
darad ? 

Turkish. Bi irmaghen ismi né 
dir ? 

Arm. Inchbes g’gochvi ays 
kedn ? 


Kurd.  Navé av Av chia ? 
Syriac. Milé  shimma 
néhra ? 


d-adh 


How deep is the river? 
Arabic. Shqad ghumg esh-shatt? 
Persian. Rud- khaneh chi-qadar 
‘amiq- -ast ? 
Turkish. Si né qadar dérin dir ? 
Arm. Vorchap khor e ays kedn? 
Kurd. Vi av chand kira or 
‘amiga. 
Kmailé ‘amiiqa adh 
néhra ? 


Syriac. 


We are going to stay the night here. 


A RIVER 
Where is the nearest bridge? 


Arabic. Wénel-Khan? _ 
Persian. Khan (karwansara:, 
chaparkhaneh) kujasé 
Turkish. Khan nérédé dir ? 
Arm. Our e otevann ? 
Kurd. Khan lakudaréya ? 
Syriac. Aikaila khan? * | 


Arabic. » Inbat el-lélah hina. | 

Persian. Imshab injé mi-manim. 

Turkish. Biz géjé burda dura-} 
jayiz. 

Arm. Kishern hos bidi mnanq. 

Kurd. Avshav am lahéra débim. 

Syrvac. Bdamkhokh akha idlailé, 


Arabic. Wén agrab jisr ? 
Persian. Kudaim pul nazdiktar- 
ast ? 
Turkish. En yaqen k6prii nérédeé 
dir ? 
Arm. Our e amenamod gam- 


ourchn ? 


Kurd. Nézikter prr laki dae 


réya ? 
Syriac. Aikailé gishra au bie 
qariwa ?” ? j 
q 
Take me there. § 
Arabic. Waddi-ni li-hinak. t 


Persian. Mara anja bi-bar. 
Turkish. Béni oraya goti. 


Arm. Hon dareq zis. 
Kurd. La au daré nishami 
beda. 


Syriac. Naubellil-tama. 
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Show me the nearest ferry. 


Arabic. Wén agrab mu‘éber. 
Persian. Guzar-gahi ki nazdiktar 
bashad bi-man nishan 
bi-dih. 
Turkish. Bana én yaqin géchid- 
yériai gostér. 
Arm. Tsuyts dveq intz amen- 
amod kedantsn. 
Kurd. ‘Ardé nézikter bd darbaz 
nishamin beda. 
Syriac. Aikaila diktha de-psa‘a 
ai besh qaruta. 


Get hold of a boat (earioe). 
Arabic.  Jib-li bellom. 
Persian. Kashti paida kun. 
Turkish. Bir qayiq bul. 
Arm. Mi navag kdeq. 
Kurd. — Gami paida beka. 
Syriac. Khzikha qayegh. 


Is there a raft here? 


Arabic. Aki kelek hina ? 

Persian. Kalak injé paida mi- 
shavad ? 

Turkish. Burda sal var mi ? 

Arm. Hos lasd ga artiog ? 

Kurd. —_Kalak lahera haya ? 

Syriac. Gallo ith kalak akha ? 


Is the current strong ? 


Arabic. El-moi terkodh qawi ? 
Persian. Ab tund mi-ravad ? 
Turkish. Aqinti chog var mi? 
Arm. Mithe hosanqn zoravor e? 
Kurd. Av zakhma? 

Syriac. Gallo maya zarbanélai ? 


Where is the easiest place to swim across? 


Arabic. Wén es-hal makan lis- 
sabahah. 

Persian. Kuji mi-tawanam bi- 
asani bi-shinavari_ bi- 
guzaram ? 

Turkish. O biv tarafa yiizérék 
gitmék ichin én qolai 
yér nérédé dir ? 

Arm. Our e amenaheshd vayrn 
loghalou antin ? 

Kurd. Chi ‘ard asantira ta am 
bmalavanyé darbaz kin? 

Syriac. Aimaila diktha ai besh 
sanahi tad sakhokh upa- 
sokh ? 


Take us across. 


Arabic. Qatti‘ena. 

Persian. Marabi-an taraf bi- ban 
Turkish. Bizi qarshiya géchir. 
Arm. Antin dareq mez. 
Kurd. —_ Ma darbaz bika. 
Syriac. Mapsilan. 


You will be rewarded. 


Arabic. Minkéfik. 

Persian. In‘am khahim dad. 

Turkish. Bakhshish véréjéyiz. 

Arm. Gvartzadreng tzez. 

Kurd.  Amé teshtak din ta. 

Syriac. Bed yawekhlokh kha 
mindi. 


You must go in front of me. 


Arabic. Lazim temshi guddami. 
Persian. Bayad jilau-i-man_bi- 


ravid. 

Turkish. Tléri gitmélisin, 

Arm. Arrcheves yertalou eq. 

Kurd. Lazima tu péshémin 
deché. 

Syriac. K-lazim d-zilokh qamaya 
minni. 
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What lies on the other side ? 


Arabic. Esh-fi ‘ala hedhak es- 
sob ? 
Persian. Chi ja (place) er shahr 
(city) dar 4n taraf ast ? 
Turkish. Uté tarafda né var ? 


| Arm. Inch degh e timatsi 
goghmn ? 
Kurd. Lavé tarafé chi haya ? 
Syriac. Ma ith lau bala khinna ? 


6. A Mountain on Hitt 


What is this big mountain called ? 


Arabic. Shism ’I-jebel (el-kabir) ? 

Persian. In kth-i-buzurg chi mi- 
tiyand ? 

Turkish. Ba biiyik daghin ismi 
né dir? 

Arm. Inchbes g’gochvi ays 
medz lerrn ? 

Kurd. | Navé vichia mazin chia ? 

Syriac. Milé shimma d-adh tira 


raba ? 


How high is the mountain ? 


Aralic. Esh ‘eli ej-jebel ? 
Persian. In kiih chi-qadar buland 
. ast ? 

Turkish Dagh né qadar yiiksék 

dir ? 

Arm. Vorchap partzr e ays 
lerrn ? 

Kurd. Vi chia chand bilinda ? 


Syriac. Kmailé rama adh tira ? 


Is it far to the mouth ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 


Syriac. 


What is the easiest way up the hill ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Zh-hara hatta vi av dchet 


Gallo rahigqtaila trkha 
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Esh qadr 

shatt ? 
Az inji ta anja ko dar | 
darya mi-rizad diir-ast? | 
Chai aghzi uzaq-mi dir? | 
Kedaperann herrou e | 
artioq ? 


li-sadr esh | 
} 


bahré diira ? 


min akha hul d-‘awir 
adh néhra l-yama? 


Ya darb as-hal lit-tell ? 

Bi-kudam rah _ bi-asani 
mi-tuwan bi-qulle-yi-an 
kth rasid ? 

Yuqariya én qolai yol 
hangisi dir ? 

Vorn e amenaheshd jam- 
pan tebi plourn ? 

Chi ré asantira lasaré vi 
chia ? 

Aimaila tirkha ai besh 
sanahi tad asqokh l-adh 
tura ? 


Is it very steep ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish, 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Tal‘et-hu qawiyeh ” 
Khaili sar-a-balast ? 
Pék dik mi dir? 

Shad zarriver e artiog ? 
Galak zahmata ? 

Gallo kabira ‘asqailé ? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Is it dangerous ? 


Arabic. Hia mukhtir ? 
Persian. Khatar-nak ast ? 
Turkish. Qorqulu mu dir ? 
Arm. Vdankavor e artioq ” 
Kurd. Khatar téda haya ? 
Syriac. Gallo mar darak ilé ? 


Can one get up on horseback ? 


Arabic. 
rakib ? 


Persian. Suwar mi-shavad raft ? 


Turkish. At-ilé chikila bilirmi ? 
Arm. 


Kurd. 


elnel ? 


beswari ? 


Syriac. Gallo iban asqokh b-raka- 


witha ? 


Can the guns he got up ? 
Arabic. 
Persian. Tiip-ha-ra_ mi-shavad 

anja burd ? 


Turkish. Toplar yuqariya chikar- 


ila bilirmi ? 


Arm. Artioq gareli e tntanot- 
nern ver hanel ? 

Kurd. Am dikarin topa lasar 
helinin ? 

Syriac. Gallo iban d-masqokh t6- 


patha ? 


Mumkin el-wahid yutla‘ 


Tziov artiog gareli e ver 


Am tkarin bechim lasar 


Mumkin et-tawap tetla‘ ? 
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Yes, but they cannot be got down on the 


other side. 
Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 


Syriac. 


* 


Na‘am, lakin mish mum- 
kin tanzil-hum min tarf 
eth-thani. 

Bali, amma az 4n taraf 
nami - shavad pain 
avardan. 

Evvét, amma 6té tarafda 
indiriléméz. 

Ayo, payts che gareli 
zanong var ichetsnel 
mius goghmn. 

Haré, amma am nikarin 
laav terefé wan lakh- 
war bestinin. 

Na‘m, illa laiban d-man- 
khthukhlai mau _ bala 
khenna. 


Are there several ways down ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Aki jimlat nazlat ? 

Aya, chand rah bi-pa’in 
darad ? 

Ashaghiya bir 
yol var mi ? 

Artioq shad jampaner 
gan tebi var ? 

Galak ria haya lvéré ? 

Gallo ith kabiré trkhatha 
linkhatha ? 


qach 


Are there any robbers about ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Aki haramiyah ? 

Dar in ja-ha duzd darad? 

Ktrafda khirsiz var mi ? 

Avazagner gan artiog ays 
goghmern ? 

Diz haya ? 

Gallo ith ganawé ? 
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te oA HORST 


How big is the forest ? 


Arabic. Esh kubr el-ghab (ez- 

_46t) 2 

Persian. In bisheh (or jangal) chi- 
qadar buzurg-ast ? 

Turkish. Orman né gadar_ biiyiik 


dir ? 

Arm. Andarrn vorchap medz 
e? 

Kurd. Avghabahchand mazina? 

Syriac. Kmaila rabtha adh 
ghaba ? 


How wide is it ? 


Arabic. Esh ‘ardh-hu ? 

Persian. Pahnash  chi-qadar 
buzurg-ast ? 

Turkish. Né qadar génish dir ? 


Arm. Vorchap layn e ? 

Kurd. Pehnéwi (or ferrahéwi) 
chanda ? 

Syriac. Kmaila pethyuthah ? 


Where does the road go through the forest ? 


Arabic. Weén aku darb bil-ghib 
_(biz-zdr) ? 

Persian. (n vah ki az jangal mi- 
guzarad kuj&a mi-ravad? 

Turkish. Bu ormaindan géchén yol 
néréyeé gidér ? 

Arm. Our g’erta jampan an- 
darvi mechen ? 

Kurd. — Ré bvi ghabah lakii daré- 

a? 
Syriac. Aikaila irkha b-adh gha- 


ba? 


r| 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


Can mounted troops get through the forest 


Mumkin lil-khaiyala| 

ta‘bur el-ghab (ez-zor) 

Persian. Qushiin-i-suwar mi-t 
wanad az bisheh b 
guzarad ? 

Turkish. Ormandan siivari géch 

bilirmi ? 


Arabic. 


Arm. Hedzelazorq grna artio 

antsnel andarri mechen 

Kurd.  Dikarin suwari déchi 
_ niva vi ghabah ? 

Syriac. \bai rakawé pasi b-ad 


ghaba ? 


Yes, but I don’t think one ean get throug 
with the guns. 


Arabic. Na‘am, lakin ma azun 
et-tawap tafut. 
Persian. Bali, amma guman na 


-kunam ki ttip bi-rava: 
Kvvet, faqat zann étmé 
ki top ilé géchilébilix. 


Turkish. 


Arm. Ayo, payts chem gardze 
gareli e tntanotnero 
antznel mechen. 

Kurd. Haré, amma t6pa nikari 
bechin. 

Syriac. Na*‘m, illa la kzainin 40- 


patha ibai d’auri. 
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8. Rattavay Station 


Arabic. Esh bu‘ed es-sikkah ? 
Persian. Aya, bi-rah-i-ahan diir- 


ast ? 

Turkish. Démir yoluna uzaq-mi 
dir ? 

Arm. Yergatoughin artioq her- 
rou e? 


Kurd. Ria paporé chand dira ? 
Syriac. Kmaila rahiqta irkha 
di-prizla ? 


/Only half an hour. 


Arabic. Nuss sa‘ah faqat. 
Persian. Nim sa‘at rah-ast 0 bas. 
Turkish. Salt varim s&‘at dir. 
Arm. Miayn ges zham. 

Kurd. _Niv sa‘at ibas. 

Syriac. Palgé d-sa‘ah bas. 


hen does the train arrive ? 


| Arabic. Yimta yosal el-qitar ? 

Persian. Qitar kai mi-rasad ? 

Turkish. Trén né zéman gélir ? 

Arm. Yerp knatsqn e’hasvi ? 

Kurd. Bia paporé kangé déét ? 

Syriac. Iman bed athya ma- 
shina ? 


hen does the train go to — ? 

Arabic. Yimta yusafir el-qitar 
la —? 

Persian. Qitar bi — kai mi-ravad ? 

Turkish. Trén—é né zeman 
gidér ? 

Arm. Yerp knatsqn g’megni ? 

Kurd.  Papor kangé déchet ie 

Syriac. es bedzala ee 
1—? 


Where is the next train coming from ? 
Arabic. Min @n yaji_ el-gitar 
eth-thani ? 
Persian. Qitar az kuja mi-ayad ? 
Turkish. O bir trén nérédén gélir ? 
Arm. Ousti gu’ka hachort 
knatsqn ? 
Kurd. Papor zhkii daré déét ? 
Syriac. Min aika bed athya ma- 
shina ? 
Stop the train. 
Argbic. Waggif el-qitar. 
Persian. Qitar-ra istadeh kun. 
Turkish. Tréni durdur. 
Arm. Knatsqn getsoutseq. 
Kurd. — Papor besakkina. 
Syriac. Mahmella mashina. 
Get me a porter. 
Arabic. Jib-li hammal. 
Persian. Hammali paida kun. 
Turkish. Bana bir hammal gétir. 


Arm. Perrnagir jareq. 
Kurd. Hammalak bomin paida 
beka. 


Syriac. Maitheli kha hammala. 


What is the fare ? 
Arabic. Bésh yiswa en-nol ? 
Persian. Chand bayad bi-diham ? 
Turkish. Yol parasi né qadar dir ? 
Arm. Vorqan e janabarha- 
dzakhqn ? 
Kurd. Chand haq az bedem ? 
Syriac. K-ma time yawin ? 
Where is my luggage ? 
Arabic. Weén aghradhi? 
Persian. Asbab-i-man kujast ? 
Turkish. Eshyam nérédé dir ? 
Arm. Our e ireghens ? 
Kurd. Asbabémin lakii daréna ? 
Syriac. Aikailai sababi ? 
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9. INQUIRIES ABOUT TROOPS 


Have you seen our troops ? 
Arabic. Shuft ‘asakir-na ? 
Persian. Qushin-i-mara dida-id ? 
Turkish. ‘Askérimizi gérdtintiz- 


mii ? 
Arm, Desaq artioq mer zor- 
ern ? 
Kurd.  ‘Askarama ta dit ? 
Syriac. Gallo khzélékh ‘askar di- 


yan ? 


- Do you know where the troops are ? 


Arabic. Ta‘raf wén el-‘asker ? 

Persian. Mi-danid ki qushin ku- 
jast ? 

Turkish. ‘Askérin nérédé oldu- 
ghunu bilirmisiniz ? 


Arm. Kideq artioq our yen 
mer zorqern ? 

Kurd. Tu tzani ‘askar lakii da- 
réya ? 

Syriac. Gallo yadh-ét aikaila ‘as- 
kar ? 


Yes, I saw them by the wood. 
Arabic. 


Na‘am, shufthum garib 
el-ghab (ez-zor). 
Persian. Bali, an-ha-ra dam-i- 


bisheh didam. 
Turkish. Hvvét, ormanin yaninda 


gordiim. 

Arm. Ayo, andarri mod desa 
zanonq. 

Kurd. Haré, ma awan dit né- 
aiké vi ghabah. 

Syriac. Na‘m kemkhazennai qor- 


ba d-adh ghaba. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What sort of troops and how many are they 


Arabic. Eshshikel asker wa ka 
wahid ? 

Persian. Chi jar qushiin, i chan 
nafar ? 


Turkish. Né durlu ‘askér dir, va 
‘addé né qadar ? | 


Ari. Inch desag zorger ye 
qani had yen ? | 

Kurd. Chi tov ‘askarin i chan+ 
din ? 

Syriac. Ma tikhma d-‘askarilai | 


wukmailé minianaihi ? | 


Five thousand, with cavalry and guns. 


Khamsat alaf ma‘ ’]-khai-} 
yalah wat-tawap. 
Persian. Panj hazar, ba suwar 0 


Arabic. 


tup. 
Turkish. Bésh bin var, siivari ilé 
toplar. 
Arm. Hink hazar, hedzelazor- 
qov vev tntanotnerov. 
Kurd. — Penj hazar suwar i topa. 
Syriac. Khamsha alpé ‘immed | 


swariyé utopatha. 


How long have they been there ? 


Arabic. Kam yom baga lahum 
hinak ? | 

Persian. Az chi waqt anja bideh- 
and ? 

Turkish. Né vaqit-dan-béri orada 
dirlér ? 

Arm. Yerpen i ver hon yen ? 

Kurd. Zhchi wakht wan lav 
daréna ? 

Syriac. Min imanilai tama ? 
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In which direction have they marched ? > Take me to the Colonel. 


Arabic. Min é tarf rahi ? 
Persian. Bi-kudam taraf rawaneh 
shudeh-and ? 

Turkish. Hangi jihété harékét 
étdilér ? 


Arm. Vor goghm qaletsin ? 
‘Kurd. Lachi tarafé choyen ? 
Syriac. Gallo sib aima_ taraf 


zellai ? 


Where is an officer ? 


Arabic. Wén edh-dhabit ? 
Persian. Sahib-mansabi kujast ? 
Turkish. Zabit nérédé dir ? 
Arm. Our ga mi sha ? 

Kurd. Zabit lakii daréya ? 
Syriac. Aikailé zabit ? 


Arabie. Waddi-ni ila ’}-miralai. 

Persian. Mara _ pish-i-sartip _ bi- 
bar. 

Turkish. Béni miralaya gotiir. 


Arm. Dareq zis kndabedin. 

Kurd. —Péshé miralai min_bée- 
birra. 

Syriac. Naubellil-gébe d-miralai. 


I have a letter from our General. 


‘Andi maktib min mu- 
shir-na, 

Persian. Kaghazi daram az sardar. 
Turkish. Qomandanimizdan béndé 

bir méktib var. 


Arabic. 


Arm. Namag ounim mer zora- 
beden. 
Kurd, Kaghazak zhsar‘aska- 


_réma lagal min haya. 
Ith ‘immi kha kthawa 


Syriac. 
min sar‘askar diyan. 


10. Foop anp Drink 


am hungry, I wish to eat. 


Arabic. Ana j6‘an, arid shé 
akul. 

Persian. Gurasneh-am,mi-khaham 
bi-khuram. 


Turkish. Qarnim ach, yéyéjék bir 
shei istérim. 


Arm. Anotiyem,oudel g’ouzem. 

Kurd. Az bersima, ma tishtak 
tvet. 

Syriac. Kpinaiwin, kibain d-akh- 


lin. 


I am thirsty, I wish to drink. 


Arabic. Ana ‘atshan, arid-li shé 
ishrab. 

Persian. Tishneh-am, mi-khaiham 
bi-nisham. 

Turkish. Stsuzim, sti ichmék isté- 
rim. 

Arm. Dzaravi yem, khmel 
g’ouzem. 

Kurd. Az tébnim, vakhwariné 
ma tvét. 


Syriac. Sihyaiwin, kibaind-shatin. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Where can I get food ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Wen ahassil el-ekl ? 

Az kujaé mi-tawanam 
khurdani paidaé kunam ? 
Nérédé yéyéjék bila bi- 
lirim ? 

Our grnam oudeliq 
kdnal ? 

Teshtak b6 khwariné 
laki daré az paida 
bikim ? 

Gallo min aika khazin 
kha mindi ta ikhala ? 


Innkeeper, we want a meal. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Ya khanji, nurid ekl. 

Mi-khahim chizi_ bi- 
khirim. 

Khanji, yémék istériz. 

Bantogabed, geragour 
gouzenq. 

Khanchi, ma tesht tvét. 

Khanchi, kibokh ilkhala. 


Give me something to drink. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 


Syriac. 


A‘tini shé ishrab. 

Chizi nishidani bi-man 
bi-dihid., 

Bana ichéjék bir shei vér. 

Khmelou mi pan dveq. 

Teshtak bé vakhwariné bo 
min{beda. 

Halli kha mindi ta shtaya. 


Have you enough for all my men ? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 


Syriac. 


‘Andek shé kafi li-ja- 
ma‘ati? 

Aya, az barayi hame-yi- 
adamha-yi-man kafi da- 
rid ? 

Nétérlérimin hépisiné yé- 
téjék qadar var-mi ? 

Artioqg pavaganachap 
ouneq polor martots’s 
hamar ? 

Lagalta haya tesht bo 
hammit mérémin ? 

Gallo ittokh mindi di- 
kmalé ta kullai nashé 
di? 


Is the water good here ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 


Rurd. 
Syriac, 


El-moi tayyib hina ? 

Ab dar mya khib-ast ? 

Buranin stiyu eyi mi 
dir ? 

Chourn artioq lav e hos ? 

Av lahéra khwasha ? 

Gallo maya d-akha ran- 
délai ? 


Have you fresh eggs ? 


‘Andkum baidh tazi‘ah ? 
Tukhm-i-murgh-i-tazeh 
darid ? 


Tazé yumurtaniz var 
mi? 

Artiog ouneq tharm 
havgit ? 

Nut héka lagalwa haya ? 
Gallo ittaukhtii —_bé-é 


randé? 
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Bring bread and cheese. I am going to pay for it. 


Arabic. Jib-lena khubz wa-jiben. Arabic. Ba‘tiq haqgek. 

Persian. Nan i panir bi-yar. Persian. Pil-i-an-ra mi-khaham 

Turkish. Ekmék ilé pénir gétir. bi-diham. 

Arm. Peretseq hats yev banir? Turkish. Parasini véréjéyim. 

Kurd. Nani penir bi ma bina. Arm. Bidi vjarem ador hamar 

Syriac. Maithélan likhma igipta. Kurd. Az haqqéwi bidem. 
Syriac. Bidyawin haq diyé. 


Bring us coffee with milk. 


Arabic. Jib-lena qahwah bi-halib. 

Persian. Qahweh ba shir-i-gau bi- 
yar. 

Turkish. Bizé sitli gahvé gétir. 

Arm. Gathov sour] peretseq 
mez. 

Kurd. Qahwa i shir boma bina 

Syriac. Maithé lan qahwa i 


khelya. 


Hurry up, we haven’t much time. 


Arabic. Ista‘jil, ma ‘andna waqt. 

Persian. Zid bash, khaili waqt na- 
darim. 

Turkish. Chabuk ol, choq vaqi- 
timiz yoq. 

Arm. Shdabetseq, shad zham- 
anaq ch’ounenq. 

Kurd. lIazi bika, wakht ma 
nina. 

Syriac. Qalila, lattan ‘iddana. 


MES, J 


Bring us the bill. 


Arabic. Jib-lena el-hisab. 
Persian. Hisab-ra bi-yar. 
Turkish. Bizé hisab gétir. 


Arm. Peretseq hashivn. 
Kurd. —Hisabéma bina. 
Syriac. Makhzélan hisab diyan. 


How much do we owe ? 


Arabic. Esh tela‘ ‘aléna ? 
Persian. Chand bayad bi-dihim ? 
Turkish. Borjumuz né qadar ? 
Arm. Vorgan g’barding tzez ? 
Kurd. Haqqéta chanda ? 
Syriac. Kmailé haq diyokh ? 


How much does this cost ? 


Arabic. Bésh yiswa hadha ? 
Persian. In chand mi-arzad ? 
Turkish. Bunun fiati né dir ? 
Arm. Ays vorqan arzhe ? 
Kurd. Haq avichanda ? 
Syriac. Mile timed adhi? * 


ul 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


iL, BILLETS, 


I want quarters for 50 men. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Arid makan li-khatir 
khamsin nefer. 

Az barayi panjah adam 
manzil mi-khaham. 
Elli néfér ichun yér 
istérim. 

Hisoun marti hamar 
degh g’ouzem. 

Az ‘ard dikhwazim bd 
penji zalam. 

Kibain dtktha ta kham- 
shi nashé. 


Give me better quarters. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac. 


A‘tini makan ahsan. 

Manzili bihtar az in bi- 
man bi-dih. 

Bana bindan eyi bir yér 
vér. 

Aveli lav degh dveq intz. 

‘Ard khwashter bd min 
beda. 

Halli diktha besh tauta. 


Have you found me quarters yet ? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Hassalt-li makan ? 
Manzili az barayi man 
hantiz paida kardeh-id ? 
Bizim ichun yér daha 
buldun mu ? 

Intz hamar degh kdaq 
the voch ? 

Ta ‘ard boma paida keri? 

Gallo khzélokh diktha 
fali ? 


LODGING AND STABLING 


| 


Where is the owner of the house ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Wen sahib el-bét ? 

Sahib-i-inkhaneh kujast?) 

Ev sahibi nérédé ? 

Our e ays dan dern? | 

Khudané vi mal lak a 
daréya ? 

Aikailé mare d-adh bai 
tha ? 


Light the fire, please. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


I want stabling for 16 horses. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Ish‘al en-nar. 
Lutfan atash-ra biafriiz. | 
Kérém ét, atéshi yaq. 
Hajetseg gragn varrel. 
Bkaraméta, agir bika. 
Kmarjin minnokh, ewodh 


nura. 


| 


Yilzam-li makan khatir} 
zerabat li-sitt ‘ash hisan. 
Az barayi shtnzdeh ie | 
tawileh mi-khaham. | 
On alti at ichun aihue| 
istérim. 

Dasnvets tzii hamar 
akhorr g’ouzem. 

‘Ard bo shazda asp dikh- 
wazim. 

Kibin diktha ta ‘ishtasar | 


suse. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Thanks, we want nothing more. 


Arabic. Mimninin, ma nerid ghér 
shé, 

Persian, Luti-i-shuma ziyad, digar 
chizi lazim nadarim. 

Turkish, Téeshékkiir édérim, bashqa 
bir shei istéméyiz. 

Arm. Shnorhagaloutiun, aveli 
pan chenq ouzer. 

Kurd. Shukur, lateshtak di 
hauja nina. 

Synac. Shakrinnokh,lak sanqokh 


]-mindi khenna. 


Tell all people not to be afraid. 


Arabic. Qul lin-nas 1a yakhafu. 

Persian. Bi-mardum bi-gii_ na- 
tarsand. 

Turkish, Bitiin éhaliya soilé qorq- 
mazsinlar. 

Arm. Amen martots aseq vor 
ch’vakhnan. 

Kurd. Bo hammu khalq khabar 
bida natersin. 

Syriac. Makhber kullai nashé d-la 


zadi. 


Where is there some clean water ? 


Arabic. Aki moi nedhif? 

Persian. Ab-i-pak kujast ? 

Turkish. Témiz st nérédé bulunur? 

Arm. Our ga maqour chour ? 

Kurd. Waki daré av khwash 
haya ? 

Syriac. Aika ith maya randé ? 


L 


Clear those houses ; 
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we are going to 
quarter our men in them. 


Arabic. Farrigh el-buyit ; nerid 
nunezzil rijalna fiha. 

An khane-ha-ra = khali 
kun; mi-khahim 
adam-ha-yi khud-ra 
anja manzil bi-dihim. 

Shu évlérdén éhaliyi 
chiqar, néfératimizi ora- 
da oturtajaghiz. 

Maqretseq ayt dounern, 
anonts mech  bidi 
deghavorenq mer mar- 
tiqn. 

Van mala khali bika, amé 
mérékhwa lavédaré dai- 
nin. 

Msapqii an baté, bed- 
matwokh nashan b-ga- 
waihi, 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 


\ 


Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Is there smallpox in this village ? 


12 


Arabic. Aki jidri fil-beled ? 

Persian. Dar in deh 4abileh da- 
rad ? 

Turkish. Bi kéidé chichék khasta- 
light var mi ? 

Arm. Dzaghgakhd ga artiog 
ays ; kiughi mech ? 

Kurd. Awlek (or khiri) lav- 
gind haya ? 

Syriac. Gallo ith shalqs (or 
shikhna)  b-adh 
tha ? 
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Tell me the house where there are sick men. 


Arabic. Akhbir- ni wén el-hésh el- 
Jedhi aki mardha. 


Persian. Mara an khane-ra nishan 


' deh ki-mardum-i-na- 
khush dar anja _ha- 
stand. 


Turkish. Ichindé khasta bulunan 
évi bana géstér. 


Arm. Asatseq intz ayn doun’n 
our hivant martiq 
gan. 

Kurd. ‘Ardé nasakha nishamin 
beda. 

Syriac. Makhzeéli diktha d-ith ba 
kriheé. 


12. 
Stop! or I shall shoot. 

Arabic. Ogat, wa-illi idhrabek 
bi-rasas. 

Persian. Bi-ist, wa-ili tir mi- 
andazam. 

Turkish. Dur!  yoqsa atésh 
edérim. 

Arm . Getseq! yethe voche’zar- 
nem, 

Kurd.  Rawusta! (or bisakkina) 


yan az ta kuzhim. 


Syriac. Hmdl! illa bedmakhin. 


‘QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Is it feverish here ? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Aki sakhineh fil-makan 
hadha ? 

Inja tab darad ? 

Burasi sitmali mi dir? | 

= chermod degh i 
hos ? 

Ta lahéra haya ? | 

Gallo ith shatha b-adbi 
diktha ? 


Is it healthy here ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Hawa hel-makan tayyibt 

Inja salim-ast ? 

Buranin havasi eyi- 
mi dir ? | 

Artioq arroghch degh e 
hos ? 

Bayé vi ard khwasha ? 

Gallo manakh d-adh dik- 
tha randailé ? | 


STRANGERS OR SUSPECTS 


Don’t move from the spot. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


La tataharrak min 
makanek, 

Az anja ki hasti harakat 
na-kun. 

Oradan qimildanma, 

Mi sharzhir deghed 
(sing.), ch’sharzhiq deg. 
herned (l.). 

Zhvédaré nacha. 

La mbharkit min diuk- 
thokh. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Stand a little farther off. 


- Arabic. 
Persian. 
em Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Come closer. 
Arabic. 

_ Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 

- Syriac. 


Turn round. 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Hands up ! 
Arabic. 
- Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


hz Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Ogaf shwéyah ab‘ad. 

Qadri dirtar bi-ist. 

Bir az daha uzaqda dur. 

Poqr inch aveli herroun 
getseq. 

Durter bisakkina. 

Hmidl besh rahiiqa. 


Tal (ta°al) shwéya agrab. 
Nazdiktar biya. 

Daha yaqin gél. 

Aveli mod yegeq. 
Nezikter wara. 

Hayyo besh qariwa. 


Dir (pl. Diri). 
Bar gard. 

Don. 

Tartzeq. 
Bezevirra. 
Pthol or khdhor. 


Arfa‘ yedaik ! 

Dast bar darid ! 

Ellérini galdir ! 

Tzerrgernit partzra- 
tsoutseq ! 

Dastéta helina ! 

Maurim idhathokh ! 


Put down your arms. 


Irmi islahatek (pl. Irmii 
islahtekum). 

Aslihah rii-yi zamin bi- 
guzar. 

Silahini yéré braq. 

Zengernit var dreq. 

Chakkéta bavézha. 

Mhalik chakkokh. 
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Surrender. 
Arabic. Sellem nefsek. 
Persian. Khud-ra taslim kun. 


Turkish, Téslim ol. 


Arm. Antznadour yegheq. 
Kurd. Taslim beka. 
Syriac. Msalim. 


You may not talk to any one. 


Arabic. La tehaki ma‘ ahad. , 

Persian. Na-bayad ba kasi harf 
bi-zani. 

Turkish. Hich bir kimséilé qonush- 
mayajaqsin. 

Arm. Ourishi hed  khoselou 
ch’eq. 

Kurd.  Lagal kas na khéva. 

Syriac. La mahkit ‘immed chi 


kha. 


You are trying to deceive me. 


Enta terid (or tujarrib) 


Arabic. 
takhda‘-ni. 

Persian. Mi-khahid mara gil bi- 
zanid, 

Turkish, Béni aldatmagha cha- 
lishyorsun. 

Arm. G’ashkhadiq khapel zis. 

Kurd. Ma khalatandin ta 
khwast. : 

Syriac. Kibet ta d-magheltetti. 


You are lying! ~ 


Arabic. Enta tikdheb ‘aléyi! 

Persian. Durigh mi-gi’i! 

Turkish. Yalan soiléyorsun ! 

Arm. Soud g’khosiq!, g’sdeq 

Kurd. Ta drau kir. 
Kimdaglit. 


Syriac. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


You are a spy ! 


Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Enta jasts ! 
Jasiisi ! 

Sén jasiis sin ! 
Lrdes eq ! 

Tu jasisi ! 
Gashoshaiwet ! 


You are under arrest. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Enta taht el-habs. 
Ziv-i-taugqif hasti. 
Tahti tévqifde sin, 
Galanavor eq. 

Tu girtie. 
Warinnokh. 


13. 


Do you feel better ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Kéfek, ahsan ? 


Ahwil- i-shuma __ bihtar- 
ast ? 

Kéndini daha eyi giiri- 
yormisin ? 


Aveli lav g’zkag artiog ? 
Tu khwashteré-? ? 
Gallo besh randaiwet ? 


Do you feel worse ? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syrvac. 


Kéfek arda ? 


Ahwal-i-shumi badtar- 
ast ? 
Kéndini daha  féna 


giiriyormisin ? 
Aveli vad 9’zkag artiog ? 
Tu kharabteré ? 
Gallo besh kharabaiwet ? 


Take off your belt. 


Arabic. 


Persvan. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Fukk hizamek. 

Kamarband -i - khud - ra; 
bar darid. | 

Qayishini chiqar. 

Qagetseq tzer kodin. | 

Pishtéta vaka (or kama- 
réta daina). 


Shri shibaqokh. | 


If you behave you will be safe. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


WounDs or SICKNESS 
What is the matter ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


I am wounded. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Idha meshit tayyib, vale 
aman. 

Agar bi taur-i-ma ‘aul 
raftar kuni, zarari bi-tt' 
na-khahad rasid. 

Kyér éyi davranarsan) 
qorqusuz ola bilirsin. 
Yethe khelog gena| 
anvdank g’mnaq. 

“Aqil bikatitu khalag biki. : 
Hwi ‘aqil a bedkhalsit. 


Ma lak ? 

Chi (zarar) darid ? 

Né var ? 

Inch ga? Inch e| 
badahadz ? 

Chi haya ? 

Ma ith ? 


Ana majrih. 
Zakhm khurdeh-am, 
Yarali-im. 
Viravorvadz yem. 
Az brindarim. 
Jrihaiwin, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Where are you wounded ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Wen jurhek ? 

Zakhm-at kujast ? 

Nérédé yaralisin ? 

Vor deghen viravorvadz 
eqn 

Brineta laki daréya ? 
Aikaiwet jriha ? 


In the knee, the foot. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Keep quiet. 
Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syrvac. 


Bi-rukbati, bi-rijfli. 

Dar zanu, dar pa. 
Dizimdén, ayaghimdan. 
Dzounges, vodges. 

La zhni (or la zarani), la 


pé. 
Bgo birka, bgo aqla. 


Iskut (don’t talk), la 
tataharrak (don’t move). 
Astideh bash. 


Qimildanma. 

Hantard getseq. 
Nakhéva (don’t talk), 
harakat naka (don’t 
move). 

Shtdq (don’t talk), la 


mharkit (don’t move). 


You mustn’t speak. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 


La tehaki. 

Na-bayad harf bi-zanid. 
Lagirdi étmémélisin. 
Bedq che khosiq. 
Nakhéva. 

La mahkit. 


Sit down, lie down. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Aq‘ad (pl. uq‘udi). 
Bi-nishin, bi-khab. 
Otur, yat. 

Nsdetseq, barrgetseq. 
Rina, rahat bistina or 
_draizh biba. 

Iti, irokh. ‘ 


Undress yourself. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Ishlah hudimek. 

Rakht-i-khud-ra__bi-kan 
or lukht shau. 

Soyun. 

Hanvetseq. 

Jilkéta beshalina. 

Shlokh jullokh. 


Give me water. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


A‘tini moi. 

Ab bi-dib. 

Bana sii ver. 
Chour dveq intz. 
Av bida min. 
Halli maya. 


Here is water and brandy. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Hadha moi wa-kunyak. 
Inak, ab a konyak. 
Ishté sana sii ilé qonyaq. 
Aha chour yev coniac. 
Ava av tkonyak. 

Ha maya i konyak. 


Give me a bandage. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


A‘tini rabatah. 

‘Isabe-yi bi-man bi-dih. 
Bana bir yara sarghisi 
ver. 

Viragab dveq intz. 

Pata bo min bina. 

Halli khdha pasta. 
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‘ 


Help me with the bandaging. 


Arabic. Sa‘id-ni bir-rabatah. 
Persian. Dar ‘isabeh bastan mara 
yawari kun. 

Turkish. Bana sarghiyi sarmaqda 
yardim ét. 
Arm. Oknetseq intz viraga- 
poutiamp. 
Kurd.  Lashadandiné harémin 
_ wara. 
Syriac. ‘Onni b-isara. 


/ 


Go to the Doctor and tell him to come at 


once. 
Arabic. Ruh lil-hakim wa-qul- 
luh yiji bil-‘ajel. 
Persian. Hakim-ra bi-gii ziid bi- 
yayad. 
Turkish. Hekime git sdilé ki 
shimdi buraya gélsin. 
_ Arm. Knatseq pzhishgin yev 
asatseq anmichabes ka. 
Kurd. Harra mk hakim ibézha 
bowi da ziti ét. 
Syriac. Si |-gébe d-hakim timdré 


d-athé qalila. 


14, 


Good night, madam. 

Arabic. M-Allah bi-khér ya sitt. 

Persian. Shab-i-shuma _ bi-khair, 
khanam. 

Turkish. Géjéniz khair 
hanem effendi. 


olsun, 


Arn. Pari kisher, digin. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. Push b-shayna khanam. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Take this medicine. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Khéd ishrab ed-dawa. 
In dari-ra bi-khur. | 
Shu ‘i]4ji ich. | 
Arreg ays teghn. 
Vi darman bestina. 
Shqél adh darmana. 


Take this man to hospital. 


Arabie. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac. 


GENERAL PHRASES 


Waddi her-rijal lil-khas- | 
_takhanah. | 
In mard-ra_ bi 
khaneh bi-bar. | 
Bi néféri khasta-khanéyé 
gotur. | 
Hivanlanots dareg ays 
martn. 
Vi mér 
biberra. 
Naubil adh nasha Ikhas- 
takhana. ; 


mariz- | 


lakhastakhana 


Good morning, madam, 


Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Sabah m-Allah bi-khér, 
ya sitt. / 

Subh-i-shuma, bi-khair, 

Sabahiniz khair olsun, 
hanem efféndi. 

Pari luys, digin. 

Subahi bkhair. 

Shlama khanam. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Good morning, Sir. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Sabah m-Allah bi-khér, 
effendi. 

Subh-i-shuma bi-khair. 

Sabahiniz khair olsun, 
efféndim. 

Pari luys, baron. 

Subahi bkhair ! 

Shlama lukh effendi. 


How are you? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


I am sorry. 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Shlon kefek ? 

Ahwal-i-shuma chi taur- 
ast ? 

Nasl siniz? 

Inchbes eq ? 

Kaifata chawaya ? 

Dékh iwet ? 


Ana mute’essif. 
Afsts mi-khuram. 
Yaziq. 

G’tsavim. 

Az khaminim. 
Kimasfin. 


What is the news ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Esh el-khabr ? 
Chi khabar-ast ? 
Né khaber var ? 
Inch lour ga? — 
Chi khabar haya ? 
Ma khabra ith ? 


Do you know English ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Ta‘tif anglézi? 
Inglisi-ra mi-danid ? 
Ingilizjé bilirmisiniz ? 
Anglieren kideq ? 

Tu inglisi zani ? 

Gallo kyadh‘et inglisi ? 


Speak slowly. 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 
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Ehki yawash. 
Yawash harf zan. 
Yavash soilé. 
Gamats khosetseq. 
Yawash bakhéva. 
Mahki b-nikhiitha. 


There is a fire. 


Arabic. Aki nar. 

Persian. Atash darad. 

Turkish. Atésh var burda. 

Arm. Grag ga. 

Kurd. __Agir haya. 

Syriac. Ith nira. 

Impossible. 

Arabic. Ma mumkin. 

Persian. Muhal, ghair-i-mumkin. 

Turkish. Olmaz. 

Arm. Angareli. 

Kurd. Na mumkina (or nabit). 

Syriac. Ghair mumkin (or la 
baraya). 

Please come in ; sit down ! 

Arabic. Tafadhdhal udkhu! ; 
uq‘ud! 

Persian. Bi-farma’id; bi-nishinid! 

Turkish. Buyurun; oturun! 

Arm. Hajetseq ners; nsdetseq! 

Kurd. Wara; rina! 

Syriac. Tafadhdhal hayyo; itu! 


God grant it ! 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 
‘ Arm. 

Kurd. 

Syriac. 


In sha Allah! 


Khuda kunad! In 
sha’llah ! 
Inshallah ! 
Asdvadz da! Amen! 


Khuzzi, ishallah! 
Khuzzi, in sha allah! 
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It is true. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Sahih. 

Rast ast. 
Doghru dir. 
Jisht e. 
Rasta. 
Tamam. 


What are your wishes ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 
Thank God ! 
Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Esh khatirek 7 

Chi mi-khahid ? 

Né istérsiniz ” 

Inch e tzer papakn ” 

Ta chi tvet (or dkhwazi) ? 
Ma kibet ? 


I am well. 


El-hamdu Jillah (or El- 
hamdillah), ana bi- 
khér ! 

Al-hamdu lillah, ahwal- 
am khib-ast ! 
Al-hamdu lillah, eyi yim! 
Parrq Asdoudzo, lav 
yem ! 

Shukur lakhudé, az sa- 
khim! 

Kshakrin alaha, sakh 


Iwin ! 


You are welcome. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 
Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac. 


Marhaba ; ehlen wa-seh- 
len. 

Khush amadid. 

Khosh géldiniz! Safa 
géldiniz ! 

Parov yegaq. 

Marhaba! tu khwash 
hati. ; 

Marhaba ! 


Please. 
Arabic. Tafadhdhal. (See Vocab.) 
Persian. Lutfan. 
Turkish. Kérém ét. ) 
Arm. Hajetseq, khntrem. 
Kurd. — Bkhaireéta. . 
Syriac. Min fadhl diyokh. 


Thank you. 
Arabic. Mimnin or kethther} 
khairek. 
Persian. Wtifat-i-shuma ziyad. 
Turkish. Téshékkir édérim. 


Arm. Shnorhagal yem tzez. 

Kurd. Min zhta minata. | 

Syriac. Minta minnokh (or ~ 
kshakrennokh). 


Do you understand ? } 
Arabic. Titham? 
Persian. Aya, fahmidi ? 
Turkish. Anladin mi? ! 
Arm. G hasgnaq ? 
Kurd. Tu fahm deki ? 
Syriac. Gallo kfahmit ? 


I don’t understand. 
Arabic. Ana ma iftahim. | 
Persian. Nami-fahmam. 
Turkish. Anlamam. } 
Arm. Chem hasgnar. 
Kurd. Az fahm nakim. 
Syriac. Lak fahmin. 


All right. 
Arabic. Tayyib. 
Persian. Khali khib. 
Lurkish. Pék ‘ala, pék eyi. 
Arm. Shad lav! 
Kurd. Chaka (or qanja). 
Syriac. Randa. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


There is no news. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Maku khabr. 
Khabari nist. 
Khaber yoq. 
Lour ch’ga. 

Chu khabar nina. 
Laith chi khabra. 


How do you know ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


It is false. 
Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


I am glad. 
Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Possible. 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Shlon ta‘rif ? 

Az kuja mi-danid ? 

Nas! bilirsiniz ? 

Inchbes kideq ? 
kideq ? 

Tu chawa (or kusa) tzani? 

“Min aika kyadh-et ? 


inchen 


Mii sahih or kidhb. 
Duriigh-ast. 

Yalan dir. 

Skhal e, soud e. 
Drawa. 

Duglailé ! 


Hl-hamdu jah. 
Khush-am mi-yayad. 
Mémntn um. 

Ourakh yem, koh yem. 
Az khwashim. 
Psikhaiwin. 


Mumkin. 

Mumkin. 

Mumkin, olabilir. 
Gareli. 

Mumkina (or dbit). 
Mumkin (or kbaré). 
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Rain threatens. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Kd-dunya mattarah. 
Darad baran bi-barad. 
Yaghmur yaghajaq gibi 
Antzrev g’sbarrna. 
Dunya barana. 

Dunyé mitranithaila. 


It is moonlight. 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Lousnga_e, 


Ed-dunya nir qamar. 

Mahtab-ast. 

Mahitab havasi var. 

lousniag 
kisher e, 

Rozhnahié haiva. 

Béhra d-sérailé. 


How old are you ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 


Syriac. 


I must go. 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 


Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Kam senah ‘umrak ? 
Chand salagi darid ? 
Qach yashinda sin ? 
Qani daregan eq ? 
‘Umréta chanda ? (or ta 
chand sal haya ?) 


Kmailé ‘umr diyokh ? 


Lazim arth. 

Bayad bi-rawam 

Gitméliyim. 

Yertalou yem, 
yertal. 

Lazima az déchem. 

Lazim ta d-zali. 


bardim 


Is he at home ? 


Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Hia bil-bét ? 
Dar khane-ast ? 
Kiydé mi dir? 
Dann e artioq ? 
Au Imala ? 

B-go baithaile ? 
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Who is it ? 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Ment ? 
Kist ? 
Kim dir ? 
Ove? 
Au kia ? 
Manilé ? 


Let him enter. 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Khalli-yidkhul. 
Biyayad. 
Buyursun. 
Ners thogh ka. 
Bila bét. 

Shud awer. 


Does the water boil ? 


Arabic. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Good-bye. 
Arabic: 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


Au revoir. 


Arabie. 


Persian. 


Turkish. 


Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


El-mo: teghli ? 

Ab jish mi-khurad ? 

Si qainayor mu ? 

Chourn g’erra artiog ? 

Av kul bi? 

Gallo maya birthakhai- 
lai? 


Auda‘nakum or Fi aman 
Allah (see Vocab.). 

Khuda hafiz. 

Allaha ismarladiq. 

Mnaq parov. 

Bkhatirata. 

Posh bi-shlama. 


Inshallah neshtfek ‘an 
arib. 

Dubareh shuma-ra kha- 
him did. 

Yaqinda gérishiiriiz in- 
shallah. 

Yertaq parov. 

Az jarak di ta debinim. 

Bidkhazinnokh gaha 
khirta. 


Pleasant journey. 
Arabic. Ma‘a’s-selamah. 
Persian. Fi aman illah. 
Turkish. Sélamétlé, oghurlar-ol- 

sun. 

Arm. Pari janportoutiun. 
Kurd. Safaréta piréz bit. 
Syriac. Safar diyokh hawé brikha. | 


Of course. 
Arabic. Ma‘lim or helbet. 
Persian. Albatteh. 
Turkish. Elbétté. 
Arm. Anshousht. 
Kurd. Ma‘lum. 
Syriac. Ma‘lam. 


Please tell me. 
Arabic. Tafadhdhal gul-li. 
Persian. Lutfan mara bi-gii. 
Turkish. Rija édérim bana soilé. 


Arm. Khntrem aseq intz. | 

Kurd. Zhkaraméta, khabar beda 
min. 

Syriac, Kmarjin  minnokh, 
makhbéri. 


What did you say ? 
Arabic. Esh qult ? 
Persian, Chi guftid ? 
Turkish. Né dédiniz ? 
Arm. Inch usiq ? inch mae ? 
Kurd. Ta chi got? 
Syriac. Ma mérokh ? 


What did he say ? 
Arabic. Esh qal ? 
Persian. Chi guft ? 
Turkish. Né dédi ? 
Arm. Inch usav, inch asets ? 
Kurd. Chi got? 
Syriac. Ma iméré? 


_ Exeuse me, 
Arabic. 
Persian. 
Turkish. 
Arm. 
Kurd. 
Syriac. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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You are mistaken, 


El-‘afu. Arabic. 
Bi-bakhshid. Persian. 
‘Afv édérsiniz. Turkish. 
Neretseq. Arm. 
Gazin naka. Kurd. 
Al-‘afai (or la audhit ga- Syriac. 
zin). 
No matter. 

Arabic. Ma yukhali. 

Persian. ‘Aibi na darad. 

Turkish. Zarar yoq. 
8 Arm. Hok che. 

Kurd. Bila bit. 


Syriac. 


Enta ghaltan. 
Khata kardid. 
Yanlishiniz var. 
G’skhaliq. 

Tu khalati. 
Gheltaiwet. 


Shud hawé (or 1a bas) 


A 


Aatabah, 127 
Ab-i-Behistabad, 272 
Ab-i-Diz: see Diz R. 


Ab-i-Gargar, 28, 272, 285 | 


Ab-i-Ramuz, 28 

Ab-i-Sard, 258 

Ab-i-Shatait, 28, 272 

Ab-i-Tirada, 259 

‘Abbadan, 230, 249 

‘Abbadin I., 293 

‘Abbas, Shah of Persia, 
80 

‘Abbas, tomb of, 125 

Abbasid Caliphs, 78, 79 

Abdi Resho, 13 

Abdul Hamid II, 81, 82, 
138, 148, 190, 195 

Abgungi, 250, 272 

Abu Bekr, Caliph, 76 

Abu Dibis basin, 15, 157 

Abu Ghoreib canal, 159, 
163 

Abu Jir, 61 

Abu Kemal, 266 

Abu Mahau, 284 

Abu Qir: see Abu Jir 

Abu Quba‘i, 286 

Abu Qubbeh, 262 

Abn Sarkal, 23: 

Abu Sifweh, 167 

Abul Hiran, 261 

Abul Qasim, tomb of, 125 

Abyssinia, 31 

Achareh (kaza), 140 

Adana, 254 

‘Adheim R., 17, 23, 157 

Adiaman, 254 

‘Adwan. (tribe), 105 

Afadleh (tribe), 105 

Afaj, 270 

Afghans in Mesopotamia, 
118 


INDEX 


| Afrasiab, Baghdad noble, 


81 
Africa: trade, 227 
Ageyl (tribe), 222 
Agriculture, 169-182 
Ahwaz, 185 
administration, 150 
communications, 
249, 250, 259, 267, 
271, 285, 293 
cultivation, 172, 176 
minerals, 59 
physical geography, 
12, 28 
population, 91 
trade, 202, 205 
weights, 242 
‘Ain el-Awasil, 61 
‘Ain el-Ghazal, 253 
‘Aintab, 31, 32, 254 
Ajaimi Ibn Sa‘adun, 82 
Akaba, 267 
Akhlat, 294 
Akkad, 71 


| Al Ba Fatlah (tribe), 101 
| Al Bu Hleyhil (tribe), 


_ 105 

Al Ba Kemal (kaza), 140 

Al Ba Kemal (tribe), 
105 


Al Bua Mohammed (tribe), 
101 


} Al Ba Mueyt (tribe), 


_ 105 

Al Bu Sultan (tribe), 101 

Alashgird, 294 

Albistan, 254, 255 

Aldaki (tribe), 117 

Aleppo, 81, 219, 222, 225, 
250-254, 266, 274, 294 

Aleppo (vilayet), 10, 139 

Alexander the Great, 74, 
76 

Alexandretta, 266 


) ‘Ali, 78, 128, 124, 135 
‘Ali, tomb of, 125 
Allah, 135 
Altun K6pru : 
communications, 
253, 257, 274, 276, 
287, 293 
cultivation, 174 
physical geography, 
23 
population, 92, 93 
Altus, 17 
Amadiyeh, 23 
communications, 
256, 275 
population, 93 
Amanus, 254 
Amara, 13, 24, 27, 149 
administration, 147 
coramunications, 
248, 263, 269, 270, 
272, 281, 282, 293 
cultivation, 171,176 
diseases, 67 
hygiene, 68 
industry, 227, 251 
population, 90 
Amara (kaza), 141 
Amara (sanjaq), 141 
Amarat (tribe), 102, 104, 
| 184 
America: trade, 
212, 214, 224, 225 
| Aminiyeh, 271, 272 
Amlak, 148 
Anafijeh (tribe), 103 
Anah, 17 
communications, 
250, 266, 274, 286, 
294 
eultivation, 173,179, 
181, 182 
minerals, 59 
population, 94 


195, 


/ 
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Anah (sanjaq), 141 
Anatolia, 11, 131, 293 
Anatolia, plateau of, 10 
Anazeh (tribe), 80, 103- 
104, 188, 184 
Aneizeh, 260 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
56, 59, 85, 195, 210, 
212, 229, 230, 293 
Angora, 255, 295 
Animals, domestic, 182 
Animals, transport, 278 
Anta: see ’Nta 
Antwerp : trade, 218 
Aq Su valley, 254 
‘Aqarquf, L., 18, 81 
Aqreh (kaza), 140 
‘Arab Punar, 262, 263 
Arabia, 218, 259 
Arabian Desert, 9, 10, 
15, 29, 56, 70 
Arabistan, 10, 13, 28, 29 
administration, 150 
communications, 
249, 267 
cultivation, 169, 174 
fauna, 62 
flora, 64 
history, 83, 85 
measures, 248, 245 
minerals, 56, 59, 61 
population, 87, 90 
river transport, 290 
road  communica- 
tions, 271 
trade, 202, 207, 208, 
211-213, 215-220, 
222, 225 
weights, 241 
Avabistan plains, 11, 12, 
28, 29 
Arabs, 25, 76, 77, 80-82, 
90-106, 170, 171, 184, 
198, 227 
Aradeh, 262 
Aradhi Saniyeh, 148 
Aramaic horde, inva- 
sion of Babylonia by, 
72 
Archag, 294 
Ardelan (province), 28 
Arghana, 145 
Arghana (kaza), 140 
Arghana (sanjaq), 140 


INDEX 


Arghana Ma‘den, 58, 
229, 265 
Arghana Pass, 9, 11, 21, 
255, 274 
Arghana Su, 22 
Arkamiyeh, 261 
Armenia : 
administration, 137 
climate, 80 
communications, 
255 
history, 73, 75 
physical geography, 
24 


religion, 181 
Armenian plateau, 10, 
22, 23 
Armenian ‘Protestants, 
131 
Armenian 
Church, 131 
Armenians in Mesopo- 
tamia, 88, 98, 115, 131, 
206 
Artawiyeh, 260 
Ashar, 88 
Ashar creek, 67 
‘Ashshar, 261 
Asi, 104 
Asia Minor : 
climate, 30 
history, 71-74 
trade, 222 
Asia Minor plateau, 38 
Asia, S., 11 
Asiatic Churches, 128 
‘Assaf (tribe), 105 
Assyria, 69-73 
Assyrians, 72, 78 
Atmanikan (tribe), 118 
Aun, tomb of, 125 
Auqaf, 125 
Australia: trade, 214 
Austria-Hungary : trade, 
202, 208, 208, 209, 
211-214, 219, 221, 225 
Avineh (kaza), 140 
Avroman Dagh, 10, 19 
Aweiz (tribe), 187 
Aytn — el-Qasim, 
261 
Azair, 149 
Aziziyeh, 58 
Aziziyeh (kaza), 141 


260, 


Uniate 


B 


Bab et-Tilism, 58 
Baba Chichek, 257, 275 
Babylon, 31, 34-41, 44- 
55, 69, 71, 73, 74 
Babylonia, 69-77 
Babylonians, 78 
Baghcheh, 266 
Baghdad, 10, 12, 24-26, 
1538, 186 
administration, 137, 
148, 147-149 
climate, 31, 34-87, 
39-42, 44-55 
communications, 1], » 
248-258, 263-266, 
268-271, 274, 278, 
280-282, 287, 293 
cultivation, 172,179 
currency, 233 
diseases, 67 
fauna, 62 
flora, 64 
history, 69, 78, 80 
hygiene, 66, 67, 68 
industry, 227, 228, 
231 
irrigation, 157, 160, 
165, 167 
measures, 2438, 244 
minerals, 58 
population, 89 
religion, 128,131-133 
trade, 195-197, 200, 
207-212, 216, 219, 
220, 222, 223, 225 
weights, 237 
Baghdad (sanjaq), 141 
Baghdad (vilayet), 10 
administration, 82, 
141 
cultivation, 190 
trade, 218 
Baghdad Railway, 82, 
85, 86, 92, 196, 200, 
210, 251, 254, 262, 264, 
265, 267, 274, 294 
Bahman Shir, 28, 285 
Bahr-i-Nejef, 158, 264 
Bahr-i-Shinafiyeh, 158, 
172, 176, 248, 282, 283 
Bahrein, 31, 44-51, 54- 


55, 293 


Bajlan (tribe), 111 
Bajwan (tribe), 118 
Bakhtiyari (tribe), 83, 
107, 151 
Bakhtiyari country, 10, 
28 
flora, 64 
population, 87, 91 
trade, 225 
Bakhtiyari Mts., 14, 28, 
57, 259, 272 
Bakrah, 191 
Bakura (tribe), 117 
Baliki (tribe), 112 
Bamu range, 19 
Banat el-Hasan shrine, 
125 
Band-i-Qir, 28, 250, 271, 
272 
Bandar ‘Abbas, 267 
Bandar Dilam, 29,259,271 
Bandar Ma‘shur, 242, 
259, 272 
. Baneh, 257, 258, 274 
Baptists, 133 
Baqgqarah (tribe), 80, 105 
Baqutbeh, 88. 90, 172, 269, 
271, 278, 284, 293 
Baradost (tribe), 112 
Bash Qal‘ah, 57, 58, 61, 
93, 256, 275, 294 
Basra, 12, 13 
administration, 147, 
149 
climate, 31, 35-42, 
44-55 
communications, ° 
247-249, 260, 261, 
263-265, 267, 269, 
280, 298 
eurrency, 233 
history, 76, 81 
_ hygiene, 66, 67, 68 
industry, 228, 231, 
232 
irrigation, 154, 158, 
166 
measures, 243, 245 
population, 88, 89 
religion, 125, 128 
trade, 195, 200, 205, 
207, 209-213, 215- 
217, 221-225 
weights, 239 


MES. I 


INDEX 


Basra (kaza), 141 
Basra (sanjaq), 141 
Basra (vilayet), 10 
administration, 141, 
143, 145, 147 
cultivation, 82, 177, 
181, 190 
trade, 199 
Batman bridge, 255, 276 
Batman Képrii: see Bat- 
man bridge 
Batman Su, 23, 276, 287 
Bawiyeh (tribe), 102 
Bayazid, 294 
Baziyan (Chemchemal) 
(kaza), 141 
Bazuft R., 259, 272 
Bedawis, 76, 98, 99, 170 
Bedrah : 
administration, 147 
communications, 
270, 293 
population, 90 
sanitation, 68 
Bedrah (kaza), 141 
Behbehan, 29 
administration, 152 
communications, 
259, 271, 272, 293 
population, 87, 90 
Behbehan district, 28 
Behbehan plain, 10, 12, 
29, 172 
Beirut, 266, 267 
Beit Sa‘ad (tribe), 103 
Beled, 12, 167, 263, 293 
Beled Ruz, 58, 90 
Beled Ruz canal, 167 
Beled Sinjar : 
administration, 139 
communications, 
253 
cultivation, 173 
minerals, 60 
population, 94 
Belorade, 137 
Belgium: trade, 204, 208, 
210, 212 
Belikh R., 16, 22, 155, 
274 
Belikh valley, 92, 174 
Belveren, 254 
Beni Ajil (tribe), 101 
Beni Hasan (tribe), 101 
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Beni Huchaim (tribe), 
101 
Beni Humaid (tribe), 101 
Beni Ismail, 259 
Beni Khaigan (tribe), 
101 
Beni Lam (tribe), 80,101, 
108, 151, 184, 187 
Beni Malik (tribe), 100 
Beni Rabiah (tribe), 101 
Beni Rikab (tribe), 101 
Beni Sa‘ad (tribe), 151 
Beni Saleh (tribe), 103 
Beni Tamim (tribe), 105, 
222 
Beni Turtf (tribe), 103 
Beni Wais (tribe), 106 
Beraziyeh (tribe), 114 
Bergri, 294 
Berzan (tribe), 112 
Bevara, 58 
Bijar, 257 
Bilbas (tribe), 112 
Bir Beleghbiyeh, 261 
Bir Samit, 261 
Bir Zerud, 261 
Birijik, 9 
communications, 
251, 252, 254, 274, 
286, 294 
industry, 228 ; 
population, 92 
Birket Ashabah, 261 
Birket el-Jumeimeh, 261 
Birket ez-Zebalah, 261 
Bitaireh, 149 
Bitlis, 9 
communications, 
255, 256, 275, 294 
minerals, 61 
population, 93 
Bitlis (vilayet), 10 
administration, 139 
religion, 128 
Bitlis Pass, 21, 255 
Bitlis R.: see Bitlis Su 
Bitlis Su, 19, 20 
Biyat (tribe), 105 
Bogheileh, 149, 270 
Bohtan, 256, 287 
Bohtan R., 19, 23 
Bohtan valley, 57, 58 
Bombay : trade, 214, 215, 
223 
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Borazjun, 293 

Boreidah, 259-261 

Boundaries, 9 

Bridges, 263, 270, 272, 
275 

Bubayan I., 29 

Bulgarians, 136 

Burujird, 28 

Bushire, 29, 31, 44-51, 
54, 55, 259, 293 


Cc 


Cairo, 267 

Caliphate, 135, 136, 158 

Camels, 182 

Campiala, 205 

Cattle, 187 

Chabakehur plain, 255, 
256, 275 

Chahala: see Jehaleh 

Chaldaeans in Mesopo- 
tamia, 72, 114, 132 

Chaltiq, 191 

Cham es-Sabi, 273 

Channel, New (Huphra- 
tes), 26 

Channel, 
tes), 26 

Chemchemal, 294 

Cherdagh, 180 

Chermuk, 256, 275 

Chermuk (kaza), 140 

Oherrad, 160, 175 

Chesney, 291 

Chiah Surkh, 60, 230 

China: trade, 204, 212, 
214 

Christian sects, 128 

Christianity in Mesopo- 
tamia, 75 

Chubeish bar, 282 

Chunkush, 255, 275 

Cireassians in Mesopo- 
tamia, 118 

Climate, 30 

Code Napoléon, 147 

Communications, 247 

Congregationalists, 133 

Constantinople, 11 

trade, 222, 225 

Council of Chalcedon, 

130 


Old (Kuphra- 


INDEX 


Council of Ephesus, 129, 
130 

Cromer, Lord, 139 

Crops, 176 

Crusaders, 79 

Ctesiphon, 69, 75, 76, 
164 

Cultivation, 11, 17, 18, 
169 

Cuneiform writing, 69 

Currency, 233 

Customs (revenue), 147 

Cyrus the Great, 73 


D 


Daim, 191 
Da‘irat es-Saniyeh, 148, 
151 
Dallal, 260 
Dalparri, 60 
Damascus : 
administration, 137 
communications, 
251, 258, 266, 267 
history, 76, 78 
trade, 222, 225 
Daniel, tomb of, 184 
Dar-i-Khazineh, 250, 271, 
285 
Darb Selman, 261 
Darb Zobeideh, 261 
Dargah Hazrat Husein, 
124 
Daudiyeh (tribe), 111 
Decha Suweij, 284 
Defterdar, 137 
Deh Bala, 258, 272 
Deh Luran, 60, 272 
Deh Mulla, 259, 271 
Deir ez-Zor, 17, 275 
communications, 
250, 251, 258, 266, 
267, 275, 294 
cultivation, 173 
history, 81 
minerals, 59, 60, 61 
population, 94 
Deir ez-Zor (kaza), 140 
Delli “Abbas, 12, 17, 265, 
269 
Demir Kapu Khan, 253, 
264, 274 


Derbend, 257 
Derbesiyeh, 252, 
263 
Derek (kaza), 140 
Dersim, 223 
Desht-i-Keri, 257 
Dhafir (tribe), 102 
Diarbekr, 20, 22, 184, 
185, 186 
adminis ration, 148 
climate, 31-34, 44- 
51, 54, 55 
communications, 
11, 252, 255, 256, 
263, 265, 274, 275, 
286, 293, 294 
cultivation, 173 
history, 75 
industry, 227-229 
measures, 243 
minerals, 57, 59 
population, 92 
religion, 133 
trade, 196, 197, 202, 
207, 209-212, 216, 
218, 219, 221-225 
weights, 241 
Diarbekr (kaza), 140 
Diarbekr (sanjaq), 140 
Diarbekr (vilayet), 10, 
185, 186 
administration, 140 
cultivation, 176, 182 
population, 88 
religion, 128 
trade, 217, 220, 223, 
u 225 
Diarbekr plain, 16, 19, 
20, 64, 91 
Dibeneh Su, 22 
Dighareh canal, 160, 178 
Dilaim (tribe), 103 
Dileim (Kaza), 141 
Dilman, 294 
Diseases, 65, 67 
Distance, 244 
Diwaniyeh, 26, 184, 270 
cultivation, 172 
flora, 64 
industry, 2382 
irrigation, 153, 157 
population, 90 
Diwaniyeh (kaza), 141 
Diwaniyeh (sanjaq), 141 


262, 


Diyaleh R., 23, 24, 149 
bridges, 271 
cultivation, 174, 176, 

182 
irrigation, 157, 159, 
160, 167 
minerals, 60 
navigation, 284 
physical geography, 
23, 24 


’ 
Diz R., 14, 28, 272, 273, 
285 
Dizeh district, 57 
Dizfiil, 12, 28, 185, 186 
administration, 151 
communications, 
258, 267, 270-272, 
293 
cultivation, 172,176, 
179 
history, 83 
trade, 220 
weights, 242 
Dizfal plain, 170, 178, 181 
Dohuk (kaza), 140 
Dohuk district, 57, 58 
Dominican Mission, 130, 
132 
Donkeys, 186 
D‘sdiyeh (tribe), 111 
Dia Pulan, 259, 272 
Dujeil canal, 149, 157, 
167 
Dukhtar, 258 
Diavizdeh Imam, 272 


E 


East Syrian Church, 129 

Echmiadsin, 131 

Edessa (Urfeh), 79 

Education, 119 

Kgil, 229 

Egypt, 31, 41, 73, 202, 
204, 214, 222-225 

El-Ashkar, 58 

El-Baj, 264, 265 

El-Edejd, 58 

El Hadhr, 60, 61 

El-Hammam, 286 

El-Medineh, 179 

El-Qaim, 157 

lam, 70, 71, 73 

Eluz, 173 


INDEX 


Emigration and = Im- 
migration, 95 
Erbil: 
communications, 
253, 257, 265, 274, 
275, 298, 294 
cultivation, 170 
history, 74 
population, 92, 93 
Erbil (kaza), 140 
Erbil plain, 18, 172 
Ermi, 256 
Erzerum, 137, 223, 224, 
255, 256, 275, 294 
Erzerum, Treaty of, 83 
Erzingan, 255, 294 
Eski Kelek, 276 
Euphrates R., 9-13, 17, 
20 
bridges, 270, 275 
communications, 
255, 256, 263, 264, 
269 
flora, 64 
history, 72, 74, 81 
irrigation, 149. 153, 
154, 157, 159, 161, 
165, 166 
navigation, 27, 86, 
282, 286 
physical geography, 
21-25 
Euphrates valley : 
climate, 30, 32, 33, 
42 
communications, 
250, 254, 266, 274, 
294 
cultivation, 171,176, 
178, 192, 193 
minerals, 59-61 
physical geography, 
21 
population, 88, 89, 
92 
Europe, 11, 195, 224 
Europeans in Mesopo- 
tamia, 118 
Exports, 214 
Fyalet, 137 
Ezekiel, tomb of, 127, 
134, 135 
Ezra, tomb of, 24, 27, 
134, 135, 280 
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F 


Faili Lurs (tribe), 108 
Fao, 9, 68, 249, 293 
Fao (kaza), 141 
Faridan, 28 
Faris, 104 
Farqin, 94, 255, 294 
Fars, 152 
Fauna, 62 
Fayd, 158 
Fed‘an (tribe), 104, 184 
Feishkhabur, 253, 275 
Fellaliiyeh : 
adininistration, 150 
communications, 
259, 286 
cultivation, 172, 175, 
178, 179 
population, 90 
weights, 242 
Fellahiyeh district, 28 
Fellahiyeh—Marid 
canal, 28 
Fellajeh, 25, 26, 153, 165, 
250, 251, 254, 266, 267, 
270, 274, 282, 284, 294 
Ferhban, 104 
Fethah gorge, 17, 60, 61 
Flora, 63 
France: trade, 202, 204, 
209, 212, 213, 218-221, 
224, 225 
Fiat Su: see Qara R. 
French language in 
Mesopotamia, 119 


G 
Gand, 28 
Gaons, 135 
Gavdan (tribe), 113 
Gerger, 255 
Germans in Turkey, 138 
Germany : 
interests in Mesopo- 
tamia, 85 
trade, 199, 202, 205, 
208-210, 212, 213, 
216-222, 224, 225 
Ghubbah, 261 
Giaour Dagh, 11 
Gipsies (Nowar) in Meso- 
potamia, 118 
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Girdamamik, 275 
Girdi (tribe), 111 
Giru-i-Sheikh Pass, 257 
Goats, 187 
Gojar (Nus Tel), 262 
Goyan (tribe), 113 
Grand Vizier, 137 
Great Britain : 
interests in Mesopo- 
tamia, 84 
trade, 199, 202, 203, 
208-214, 217-221, 
224, 225, 229 
Great Swamp, 158 
Greek community, 136 
Gregorian Chureh, 129, 
131 
Gudar-i-Bulatek: see Pul- 
i-Shala 
Gulambar, 294 
Gulambar (kaza), 141 
Gulraman, 58 
Guran (tribe), 111 
Gurmat ‘Ali, 22, 26, 166, 
271, 288 


H 


Hababa (tribe), 117 
Habbaniyeh basin, 15 
Habbaniyeh canal, 159 
Habbaniyeh escape, 161 
Hadidiyin (tribe), 105 
Hadiseh, 17, 173, 286 
Hadrian, 75 

Hafar, 260, 261 

Haft Lang (tribe), 107 
Hai, 172 

Hai (kaza), 141 
Haidar Pasha, 254 
Haifa, 267 

Hail, 259, 261 

Haini, 256, 275 

Haji ‘Ali, 387 

Haji Qarah, 68 
Hajj, 123, 260, 261 
Hakkiari (tribes), 88 
Halebjeh, 57, 258, 274 
Haleibeh, 260 

Hama, 21, 266 


Hamad: seeSyrian Desert | 


Hamadan, 257 
Hamawand Kurds, 82, 
111 


INDEX 


Hamburg: trade, 211, 
218, 221 

Hamburg-Amerika line, 
195, 205 

Hamdanids, 79 

Hamidiyeh, 82 

Hamidiyeh canal, 149 

Hammam ‘Ali, 60, 61 

Hammar, L.,166, 282-284 

Hammurabi, Babylonian 
king, 71, 72 

Hamo Sharo, 117 

Hamrin hills, 60, 157, 
284 

Hamzah, tomb of, 125 

Hanafi sect, 146 

Hagqigeh, 282 

Harbol, 57 

Harjano, 293 


Harran, 20, 178, 174, 
177, 181, 265, 274 
Hartoshi (tribe), 113 


Harun er-R:z ishid ,Caliph, 
79 

Hasa, 260 

Hasan, 123 

Hasan Beyli Pass, 254 


| Hasan-bin-‘Ali, tomb of, 


125 
Hasan Kaif, 287 
Hasbay, 139 
Hassi Khan (tribe), 117 
Hat-i-Humayun, 138 


| Hatra, emirate of, 76 


Hawizeh : 
administration, 150 
cultivation, 172, 178 
history, 83 
weights, 242 

Hayyaniyeh, 260, 261 

Hazil, 260, 261 

Hazil R., 19,.23 

Hazro, 57, 255, 256, 275, 

294 

Hellenism, 76 

Heriki (tribe), 112 

Hilla, 184, 186 
communications, 

249, 269, 270, 278 

298 
cultivation, 

181, 182, 
flora, 64 
industry, 231 


177,179, 
190 


Hilla (kaza), 141 

Hilla arm, 81 

Hilla Regulator, 25, 26, 
161, 270, 283 


Hilla R.: see Shatt el- 
Hilla 
Hindiyan, 29, 150, 242, 


259, 271-273 


Hindiyan R., 29, 259, 
273 

Hindiyeh, 24, 25 90, 
228, 270, 293 


Hindiyeh (kaza), 141 

Hindiyeh Barrage, 25, 
26, 160, 165, 210, 248, 
270, 282, 253, 284 


Hindiyeh branch, 13, 
283 
Hindiyeh R.: see Shatt 


el-Hindiyeh 
Hira, 76 
History, 69 
Hit, 12, 22, 25 
communications, 
250, 265, 267, 269, 
274, 286, 294 
industry, 228, 230 
minerals, 58, 59, 61 
population, 90 
religion, 135 
Hofer, 61 
Hoftf, 260 
Homs, 266 
Hong-Kong: 
212 
Horses, 184 
Hovek, 252, 27 
Hulaku Khan, 79 
Hurr, tomb of, 125 
Husein, 123, 135 
Hygiene, 65 


trade, 209, 


I 


Ibn el-Hamzah shrine, 
125 

el-Hasan — shrine, 

Ibn Rashi 83 

Ibrahim Pasha, 82, 113 

Idare Mejlus, 137 

Imam, 124 

Imam Hasan, 230 


Imam Mahdi, 149 
- Imports, 207 
India: 
climate, 30, 41 
currency, 235 
hygiene, 68 
trade, 195, 199, 202, 
203, 208, 210-218, 
220, 222-225 
Indian Ocean, 30, 37 
Indians in Mesopotamia, 
118 
Industry, 226 
Injair : see Ingair 
Inqair, 262 
Irak : 
climate, 36 
communications, 
259, 268 
cultivation, 169, 170 
diseases, 65, 67 
fauna, 62 
flora, 64 
history, 70, 71, 80, 
82 
hygiene, 66 
industry, 231 
irrigation, 75, 78, 
153 
minerals, 58 
physical geography, 
13, 22, 24, 25, 26 
population, 87, 88 
river transport, 288 
trade, 210-213, 217 
iraky plain ‘of, 10) 11, 
12, 22, 29 
Iran, 74 
Iran, plateau of, 9 
Isfahan, 185, 259 
‘Island, the’: see Jezireh 
Istablat, 164, 263 
Italy: trade, 204, 208, 
209, 213 


Ja‘abar, 81 

Jackson, Sir John, 161 

Jacobite Church, 129, 
133 

Jacobite Uniates, 129, 1383 

Jacobites, 115 
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Jacobus Baradaeus, 129 
Jaff (tribe), 111 
Jaghjagh R., 173 
Janab Ghauth el-Ad- 
ham-Dastgir, 127 
Janabiyin (tribe), 101 
Janissaries, 137 
Janjireh, 259, 272 
Japan: trade, 208 
Jask, 31, 37 
Jauf, 267 
Jebel Abyadh, 17, 18, 
57, 275 
Jebel Hamrin, 12, 17, 61 
Jebel Maqlub, 17 
Jebel Sinam, 58, 269 
Jebel Sinjar, 16, 58, 61, 
92 
Jebhah, 61 
Jebur (tribe), 80, 101, 
105 
Jeddah, 216, 220 
Jeghaifeh (tribe), 105 
Jehaleh (Chahala) canal, 
24, 171, 281 
Jerablas, 228, 251, 252, 
254, 262, 263, 274, 275, 
286 
Jerablas railway bridge, 
263 
Jerban, 104 
Jerrahi, 150, 242 
Jerrahi R., 28, 259, 273 
Jewish community, 136 
Jews in Mesopotamia, 
98, 116, 134, 206 
Jezireh, 16, 17, 184, 186 
climate, 30, 32 
cultivation, 174, 179 
fauna, 62 
history, 71, 75, 76, 
80 
industry, 231 
Jezireh (kaza), 141 
Jezireh (sanjaq), 139 
Jezireh desert, 58 
Jezireh plain, 20, 22, 59, 
60 
Jeziret-ibn-Omar, 139, 
186 
communications, 
252, 253, 255, 256, 
272, 287, 293 
flora, 64 
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Jeziret-ibn-‘Omar (cont.) 
population, 92 
trade, 220 

Jeziret-ibn-‘Omar (kaza), 

140 

Jildigan, 257 

Jirjib Chai, 263 

Jowana (tribe), 117 

Juheish (tribe), 101 


Julamerk, 58, 61, 256, 
275, 294 
Julfa, 268 
K 
Ka‘ab (tribe), 83, 102, 


151 
Kadisiyeh, battle of, 76, 
78 
Kaimmakam, 137 
Kaisarieh, 255 
Kaiyara, 60, 61, 230 
Kaj, 272 
Kalhur (tribe), 110 
Karachi: trade, 214, 215 
Karaites, 135 
Karez, 175 
Karind valley, 15 
Karkeh R., 13, 14, 23, 
172, 273 
Karin R., 12 
bridges, 273 
communications, 
250, 259, 267, 285 
fauna, 62 
irrigation, 175 
physical geography, 
21, 28 
shipping, 202, 205 
Kassites, invasion of 
Babylonia by, 72 
Kathir (tribe), 108, 151 
Kavarukh, 259 
Kazu, 137 
Kazimain, 125, 126, 148 
administration, 147 


communications, 
263, 293 

industry, 227, 228, 
231 


sanitation, 68 
Kazimain (kaza), 141 
Kebir Kuh, 14 
Kelishin Pass, 9, 257, 275 
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‘Kerbela, 126, 148 
communications, | 
249, 264, 269, 278, 
293 
cultivation, 179, 182 
history, 78, 124 
hygiene, 68 
industry, 227, 231 
minerals, 58 
population, 89 
Kerbela (kaza), 141 
Kerbela (sanjiq), 141 
Khabir (sanjaq), 139 
Khabur R. : 
communications, 
274 
fauna, 62 
flora, 64 
irrigation, 155 
physieal geography, 
19, 22, 23 
population, 92 
soil, 174 
Khadrah, 261 
Khafajah (tribe), 101 
Khaimahgah, 125 
Khalfabad, 278 
Khalid-ibn-Walid, 76 
Khalis canal, 167, 176, 
244, 265 
Khamis (tribe), 105 
Khamsin. 39 
Khan, 279 
Khan Meshahidiyeh, 263 
Khanikin, 125, 149 
administration, 147 
communications, 
265, 293 
cultivation, 181 
population, 90 
sanitation, 68 
Khanikin (kaza), 141 
Kharab Nas, 262, 263 
Kharan (tribe), 117 
Kharput, 11, 22, 255, 256, 
274, 293 
Kharr canal, 270 
Khasia, 134 
Khazi‘il (tribe), 101 
Khazal Khan, Sheikh 
of Mohammareh, 83, 
151 
Khazraj (tribe), 105 
Khor, 13 
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Khor ‘Abdallah, 158 
Khor el- Afej, 178 
Khor Huseiniyeh, 284 
Khor Zoheir, 29 
Khorasabad, 258 
Khorasan, 244 
Khorasan (kaza), 141 
Khorasan canal, 167 
Kho: assan (Persia), 74 
Khoshik range, 19 
Khoshnao (tribe), 111 
Khosrou (Chosroes II), 
76 
Khurramabad, 258, 267, 
268, 272 
Khuzistan (Arabistan), 
83 
Kiakhta, 255 
Kifli, 283 
Killis, 254 
Kiran (tribe), 117 
Kirkuk, 23, 185-187 
communications, 
253, 258, 274, 293, 
294 
industry, 230 
minerals, 58-60 
populati n, 93 
trade, 196, 223 
Kirkuk (kaza), 140 
Kirmanshah, 15, 91, 257, 
258. 265, 293 
Kirmanshah (province), 
10, 23 
cultivation, 182 
minerals, 57 
population, 87, 91 
trade, 225 
Koehannes, 132 
Koda, 192 
Koi Sanjak, 274, 275, 294 
Ki Sanjak | kaza), 140 
Koran, 121, 122, 127, 134, 
136 
Koweit, 61, 217, 218, 
247, 260-262, 265 
Koweit Bay, 29 
Koweit harbour, 29 
Kufeh, 270 
cultivation, 179 
history, 76, 78, 124 
irrigation, 158, 165 
population, 90 
Kufeh channel, 283 


Kufri, 23 
communications, 
253, 257, 258, 274, 
293 
industry, 229 
minerals, 60, 61 
population, 92, 93 
Kufri (kaza), 140 
Kuh-i-Dina, 14 
Kahgalt (tribe), 196, 152 
Kuahgala country, 10, 14, — 
87, 91 
Kahgalt district, 57 
Kuhgalt plateau, 57 
Kulp, 294 
Kulp valley, 21, 255, 256, 
275 
Kumeit, 149 
Kumur Khan, 255 
Kurdistan, 16, 18, 24, 137 


communications, 
256 

flora, 64 

minerals, 57, 58, 61 

population, 87, 88, 
91, 92 


religion, 131 
trade, 220, 221, 225 
Kurdistan, central, Mts. | 
of, 6, 22, 23, 182 ¢ 
Kurdistan plateau, 38 
Kurds, 19, 62, 63, 67, 80, 
81, 82, 96, 108, 127, 
170, 184, 186, 187, 198, 
227 
Kurna, 13, 22, 25-27, 147 
climate, 34 
communications, 
248, 269, 271, 281- 
283, 293 
cultivation, 179, 192 
industry, 227 
irrigation, 154 
population, 90 
Kurna (kaza), 141 
Kurna bar, 280 
Kut el- Amara, 12, 24, 26, 
27, 147, 149 
communications, 
258, 269, 270. 271, 
281, 282, 284, 293 
flora, 64 
industry, 227, 231, 
232 


Kut el-Amara (cont. ) 

irrigation, 153, 154, 
157, 165 

population, 90 

Kut el-Amara_ (kaza), 

141 

Kut el-Hai, 90, 293 

Kut Nahr Hashim, 267 

Kutha canal, 165 
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Lahjan plain, 257, 275 

Land tenure, 188 

Languages, principal, 118 

Latakiyeh, 266 

Latlateh bridge, 271 

Leinah, 260, 261 

Levant : 
communications, 11 
trade, 199, 214, 218, 

222 

Lijjeh, 94, 255, 256, 275 

Lijjeh (kaza), 140 

London: trade, 215, 221, 

225 

Loqah, 260, 261 

Lubtar I., 60 

Luristan, 10, 23, 28 
flora, 64 
minerals, 60 
population, 91 
trade, 225 

Lurs, 62, 106, 186, 198, 

230 
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Ma‘adan (tribe), 289 
Maan, 267 
MacAndrews, Forbes & 
Co., 224, 232 
Ma‘dan (tribe), 188 
Magil, 247, 280 
Mahdi: see Imam 
Mahidesht, 60 
Mahmiudiyeh, 231 
Mahmiudiyeh canal, 159 
Mahrut canal, 167 
Maidan-i-Naftin : 
communications, 
249, 250, 271, 272, 
285, 293 
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Maidan-i-Naftun (¢ nt.) 
industry, 230 
minerals, 59, 60 

Mairi Khan (tribe), 117 

Majarr el-Kebir canal, 

171 

Makhmar, 294 

Malamir, 259 

Malatia, 254, 255 

Mamash (tribe), 112 

Mamkhoran (tribe), 113 

Mamur, 68 

Manchester: trade, 208 

Mandali, 147 
communications, 

258, 293 
cultivation, 181 
hygiene, 68 
industry, 230 
minerals, 58-61 
population, 90 

Mandali (kaza), 141 

‘Mandali’ field: see Neft 

Khaneh 

Mandi Khan (tribe), 117 

Manduwan, 271 

Manichaeism, 133 

Mansur, Abbasid Caliph, 

78 

Magabir el-Quraish, 126 

Maqgam Yunas shrine, 127 

Mar Shimum, 115, 130, 

132 

Mar‘ash, 254 

Mardin, 20, 131, 186 
communications, 

- 252, 263, 265, 274, 

293, 294 
industry, 227, 228 
minerals, 57 
population, 92 
trade, 225 

Mardin (kaza), 140 

Mardin (sanjaq), 140 

Margeh (kaza), 141 

Marid, 250, 271 

Marid canal, 286 

Maronites, 136 

Marseilles: trade, 211, 221 

Marun R., 28 

Matrukeh, 189 

Mawat, 189 

Measures, 243 

IZecea, 261 
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Medes, 73 
Media, 73 
Medina, 261 
Mediterranean Sea, 11, 
30, 71 


Mektubji, 137 
Mendali, 270 
Mengur (tribe), 111 
Mesjid-i-Suleiman: in- 
dustry, 230 
Meskeneh, 250, 251, 254, 
274, 286, 294 
Mesopotamian plains, 10, 
11, 20, 63 
Meyyadin, 17, 173 
Mezlaq channel, 282, 283 
Michriyeh canal, 171, 281 
Midhat Pasha, 81, 190, 
193, 291 
Midiat, 94, 252, 275, 293 
Midiat (kaza), 140 
Millet, 130, 131, 132, 183, 
136 
Milli (tribe), 113 
Minerals, 56 
Miran (tribe), 113 
Miri, 188 
Miyanab I., 272 
Mo‘adhdham, 220, 221, 
228 
Mohammareh, 12. 22, 28 
climate, 31, 35, 44- 
51, 54, 55 
communicitions, 
249, 259, 267, 268, 
285, 286, 293 
history, 74, 83 
industry, 228 
population, 91 
trade, 202, 205, 211, 
217 
weights, 241 
Mohammureh, 
of, 150, 151 
Mohammed, 76 
Mohammed - bin - ‘Ali, 
tomb of, 125 
Mohammed - bin - Hasan 
el-Mahdi, 125 
Mohammed Resham, 134 
Mohammed the .Con- 
queror, 136 : 
Mohammedanism, 78, 
121-128 


Sheikh 
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Moharrem, 124 
Mongol invasion, 78, 79, 
158 
Monophysite 
129, 131, 1383 
Mosque, 122 
Mosul, 23, 185, 186, 187 
administration, 137, 
148, 149 
climate, 31, 32, 34, 
37, 89-41, 44-55 
commubnications, 
252, 253, 256-258, 
265, 274, 275, 286, 
293 
cultivation, 17, 170, 
176, 191 
history, 74, 81 
industry, 227, 228, 
232 
measures, 243 
minerals, 59-61 
population, 92, 93 
religion, 129, 180, 
132, 133 
trade, 196, 197, 201, 
208, 209, 211, 216, 
219-221, 228, 225 
weights, 240 
Mosul (kaza), 140 
Mosul sanjaq), 140 
Mosul (vilayet), 10, 187, 
188 


doctrine, 


administration, 140 
cultivation, 181 
religion, 128 

Motor-vessels, 288, 290 

Mwamrah (tribe), 101 

Mudawwareh, 190 

Mudir, 137 

Muezzin, 122 

Mufuttish, 68 

Mufraz, 269 

Muhaisin (tribe), 83, 102, 

151 

Muhassebejt, 137 

Mijalli, 146 

Mujarrah (tribe), 101 

Mujtahid, 83, 126, 151 

Mukhtar, 137 

Mules, 185 

Mulk, 188 

Muntefig (tribe), 80, 83, 

100, 141, 149 
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Murad Su, 21, 22 
Musa-bin-Tafar, tomb of, 
125 
Muscat, 31, 37, 44-51, 
54, 55 
Museyib, 13, 26, 270 
communications, 
249, 269, 293 
cultivation, 172 
hygiene, 68 
population, 90 
Mush, 255, 256, 275, 294 
Mutessarif, 137 
Mutessariflik, 140 
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Nadir Shah, 80 
Nafatah, 61 
Nahiye, 137 
Nahr Beidha, 284 
Nahr Hamzeh, 284 
Nahr Melcha, 157 
Nahrawan canal, 156, 269 
Nahrawan R., 167 
Naqair: see Inqair 
Naqib of Baghdad, 128 
Nasaleh, 57, 229 
Nashweh, 147 
Nasiriyeh, 12, 13, 26, 27, 
270 
communications, 
248, 249, 264, 269, 
282, 283 
eultivation, 171 
irrigation, 154 
population. 90 
Nasiriyeh (kaza), 141 
Native craft, 288, 290, 
291 
Naur, 175 
Navigation, 149 
Nazim Pasha, 82 
Naziri, 91, 241, 242, 249, 
285 
Naziri rapids, 285 
Neft Khaneh, 60, 230 
Nejd, 89, 260 
Nejef, 124, 126, 148 
communications, 
249, 261, 264, 267, 
269, 278, 293 
cultivation, 182 


Nejef (cont.) 
hygiene, 68 
industry. 227, 231 
minerals, 58 
population, 89 
Nejef (kaza), 141 
Nestorians, 96, 114, 115, 
129, 132, 136 
Netherlands: trade, 209, 
225 
New Chaldaeans, 128 
New York : trade, 215 
Nile R., 31 
Nimrud Dagh, 20 
Nineveh, 73 
Nisibin : 
communications, 
251-254, 262, 264, 
274, 275, 294 
cultivation, 174, 178, 
181 
population, 92 
Nisibin (kaza), 140 
Nisibis, 75 
’Nta, 260, 262 
Nur ed-Din, 79 
Nurduz, 57 
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Oghnat, 256 

Oman, 183 

Omar Pasha, 81 

Omayyads, 78 

‘Oqair, 260, 262 

Oramar district, 58 

Orthodox Armenians, 
128, 132 
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Palestine, 38, 73 

Palmyra, 266, 267 

Palu, 255, 256, 275 

Palu (kaza), 140 

Pan-Arab movement, 82 

Parthian dynasty, 74, 75 

Parvez, Sassanid king, 77 

Pasha, 137 

Pasur, 275 

Pathans in Mesopotamia, 
118 

Patriarch, 131, 182, 133, 
136 


Pechar, 255 
Pelvereh, 254 
Penjevin, 258, 274 
Persia, 24, 68 
communications, 11, 
267 
currency, 235 
historical relations, 
73 
trade, 197, 212, 213, 
220, 221, 227 
Persia, W.: climate, 34 
Persian Gulf, 9, 10, 28, 
29 
climate, 30, 35-38, 41 
communications, 11, 
249, 265, 280 
history, 75 
minerals, 59, 61 
trade, 214, 217, 218 
Persian highlands, 87, 
91 
Persian plateau, 10, 11, 
13, 23 
Persian War, 83 
Persians in Mesopotamia, 
116 
Persians of Irak, 231 
Pinianishli (tribe), 113 
Pinjreh, 258 
Pir-i-Dastgir, 127 
Piran, 275 
Piran (tribe), 112 
Pirastini (tribe), 112 
Pishdir (tribe), 112 
Population, increase and 
decrease of, 94 
Porte, 81, 137 
Presbyterians, 131 
Protestants, 128, 
136 
Pul-i-‘Ali Kah, 272 
Pul-i-Amarati, 272 
Pul-i-Bulaiti, 272 
Pul-i-Dizful, 272 
Pul-i- Kurr-o-Dukhtar, 
258 
Pul-i-Lashkar, 272 
Pul-i-Madian Rad, 258 
Pul-i-Shala, 272 
Pusherto, 256 
Pusht-i-Kih, 10, 23 
communications, 
258, 272 
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Pusht-i-Kih (cont.) 
minerals, 60, 61 
population, 87, 91 

Pusht-i-Kiah tribes, 14 
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Qal‘ah Dizeh, 294 

Qal‘ah Sherghat, 60, 287 

Qal‘at Salih, 24, 27, 147, 
228, 280 

Qalif, 260 

Qanat, 175 

Qara R., 21 

Qara Chok Dagh, 17 

Qaragechi (tribe), 114 

Qarajeh Dagh, 19, 20, 
23, 173 

Qaramush R., 263 

Qarareh, 231, 271 

Qariyeh, 137 

Qasr Bir Shagrah, 261 

Qasr-i-Shirin, 11, 60, 61, 
91, 272 

Qasr-i-Shivin plain, 14, 


Qasr Serchikhen, 262 
Qatif, 260, 262 

Qeys (tribe), 105 
Qishlaq Ma‘dan, 59 
Qizil Ribat, 90, 147, 293 
Qizilbash, 118, 135 

Qul Tepeh, 262 
Quseibah, 261 
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Rahaliyeh oasis, 15, 16 
Railways, 262 
Ramadan (fast), 122, 135 
Ramadiyeh, 15, 60, 61, 
157, 159, 274 
| Ramuz: 
administration, 151 
communications, 
259, 271, 272 
minerals, 59 
population, 90 
trade, 220 
weights, 242 
Ramuz district, 28 
Ramuz plain, 172, 179 
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Raniyeh, 23, 257, 274, 
275 

Raniyeh (kaza), 140 

Raniyeh, plain of, 18 

Raqqah, 21, 286 

Ras el-‘Ain, 61, 251, 262, 
263, 274 

Ras el-‘Ain (kaza), 140 

Rayah (Christian), 136 

Rayak, 266 ~ 

Rayat, 257, 294 

Razazeh (kaza), 141 

Riga‘i, 260, 261 

Riyadh, 261, 262 

Road transport, 276 

Roads, 268 

Roberts College, 132 

Rohsur R., 19, 23 

Roman Catholic Church, 
128, 130, 182 

Roman Catholic 
munity, 136 

Roman Empire, 

Rowanduz, 93, 
275, 294 

Rowanduz (kaza), 140 

Rumania: trade, 212 

Russia: trade, 204, 211, 
214 

Rustami, 272 

Ruweilah (tribe), 
184 


com- 


76 
232, 257, 


104, 
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Sabians, 117, 134, 228 
Sa‘diyeh, 265 
Sa‘dun (tribe’, 100, 193 
Safah, 260, 262 
Sagwand Lurs, 83, 108, 
151, 186 
Sain Qal‘ah, 257 
St. Gregory the Illumi- 
nator, 128 
Sairt, 20 
communications, 
255, 256, 275, 294 
industry, 232 
minerals, 57, 58, 61 
population, 93 
Sajur district, 92 
Sakiz, 257 


| Salah ed-Din, 79 
| Salahiyeh : see Kufri 
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Samarra, 25, 271 
administration, 148 
communications, 

252, 254, 256, 263, 
264, 269, 274, 278, 
287, 293 
fauna, 62 
history, 78 
irrigation, 157 
minerals, 58 
population, 90 

Samarra (kaza), 141 

Samaweh, 138, 26, 156,270 
communications, 

249, 261, 269, 283 
cultivation, 176 
industry, 228 
minerals, 58 
population, 90 

Samaweh (kaza), 141 

Samr, 149 

Samsat, 254, 255 

Samsun, 11, 255 

Samukha (tribe), 117 

Sangar, 228 

Sanitation, 68 

Saniyeh, 82, 148-151, 189, 

190, 191 
Saqi, 191 
Saqlawiyeh 

159, 165 

Saqlawiyeh dam, 285 

Saraf, 21 6 

Sassanian monarchy, 77 

Sassanids, 75, 76, 77, 156 

Sassun country, 21 

Sba‘ (tribe), 104, 184 

Scandinavia: trade, 211 

Schlifli, Dr, A., 38 

Scythian invasion, 73 

Seleucia, 69, 74, 75, 76 

Seleucid empire, 74 

Seleucids, 74 

Seleucus, 74 

Selim, Sultan, 186 

Seljuk Turks, 79 

Selman, 261 

Semites, 70-72 

Senna, 257, 258, 274 

Ser Deshi, 23, 257, 274 

Ser i Pul, 2388, 272 

Serai, 294 

Serdab, 66 

Seruj, 20, 173, 174, 177 
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Seth, 134 
Severek, 173, 181, 252, 
256, 274, 275 
Severek (kaza), 140 
Seyyid, 142 
Seyyid Ibrahim, tomb of, 
125 
Shaa‘, 146 
Shabbaks 
135 
Shadi, 149 
Shah Bazar (kaza), 141 
Shahraban, 293 
Shahrizor \sanjaq), 140 
Sha‘ibah, 261 
Shaleili, 249, 285 
Shamal, 33 
Shamiyeh (kaza), 141 
Shamiyeh channel, 283 
Shamméar (tribe), 80, 82, 
184, 223 
Shammiar (tribe), North- 
ern, 102, 104 
Shammar (tribe), South- 
ern, 102 
Shammar Toqah (tribe), 
102 
Shaqrah, 260 
Shardan, 230 
Shatrat el-‘Amareh, 58 
Shatrat el-“Amareh (ka- 
za), 141 
Shatrat el-Muntefiq, 90, 
228 
Shatrat el-Muntefiq (ka- 
za), 141 
Shatt el-‘Arab : 
communications, 
247, 249, 267, 269, 
293 
cultivation, 171, 172, 
179, 180, 182 
fauna, 62 
irrigation, 149, 158 
navigation, 84, 280 
physical geography, 
21-23, 26, 28, 29 
population, 88, 90 
shipping, 200 
trade, 214 
Shatt el-Gharaf: seeShatt 
el-Hai 
Shatt el-Hai, 26, 77 
cultivation, 172, 176 


(tribe), 118, 


Shatt el-Hai (cont.) 
irrigation, 149, 157, 
158, 166 
navigation, 284 
population, 88 
Shatt el-Hilla, 26, 157, 
159, 160, 178 
Shatt el-Hindiyeh, 26, 
165, 176, 178 
Shatt Khansar, 283 
Shattakh, 58, 294 
Shedadi, 253 
Sheep, 186 
Shehr Bazar, 294 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir Gi- 
lani shrine, 127 
Sheikh ‘Adi shrine, 133, 
134 
Sheikh Bezeini (tribe), 
111 
Sheikh el-Islam, 137, 146 
Shekak (tribe), 112 
Shemsdinan (tribe), 112 
Shemsdinan district, 53 
Sheranish, 57 
Shernakh, 57 
Shernakhli (tribe), 118 
Shetateh: see Shilatheh 
oasis 
Shiah sect, 78 99,100, 123 
Shiah shrines, 68 
Shiahs : see Shiah sect 
Shifatheh oasis, 15, 16, 
179 
Shinafiyeh, 228 
Shinafiyeh L., 288 
Shinawa, 257 
Shiraz, 259, 267 
Shirwan (tribe), 112 
Shuan (tribe), 111 
Shur R., 273 
Shush, 271, 272, 293 
Shushtar, 12, 28, 185, 186 
administration, 151 
communications, 
250, 271-273, 293 
cultivation, 172, 182 
history, 83 
irrigation, 156 
minerals 59 
population, 90 
trade, 220 
weights, 242 
Shweya (tribe), 105 


Siftek, 262 

Silvan (kaza), 140 

Simel, 253, 275 

Singapore : trade, 214 

Sinjabi (tribe), 111 

Sinjar (kaza), 140 

Sinjar (sanjaq), 139 

Sippara, 157 

Sirwan : see Diyaleh R. 

Sitt Nefisse, 134 

Sivas, 11, 255, 293 

Steamers, 288, 290 

Suedia, 266 

Suez, 267 

Suez Canal, 84 

Suaj Bulag, 257 

Suleimaniyeh, 23 
communications, 

258, 274, 294 

industry, 228 
population, 93 


trade, 196 
Suleimaniyeh (kaza), 141 
Suleimaniyeh (sanjaq), 

141 


Suleimaniyeh, plain of, 
18 
Sultan ‘Abdallah, 287 
Sumeikeh, 157, 263, 265 
“Sumer, 70, 71 
Sumerians, 70, 71, 158 
Sunni sect, 99, 100, 127 
Sunnis: see Sunni sect 
Stag esh-Shuyukh, 26, 27, 
147, 271 
communications, 
261, 282 
cultivation, 171, 176, 
A) 
industry, 227, 228 
irrigation, 166 
population, 88, 90 
Stq esh-Shuytkh (kaza), 
141 
Surkhi (tribe), 112 
Susa, 74 
Suweira, 147 
Sweden: trade, 204, 210, 
211 
Syria, 10, 22 
climate, 30, 38, 41 
communications, 
266 
history, 71, 73, 74 
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Syria (cont.) 
religion, 133 
trade, 222-224 
Syrian Christians: see 
Nestorians 
Syrian Desert, 9, 10, 15, 
16, 21, 22, 184 
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Tabriz, 257, 258, 294 
Lahrirat mudiri, 137 
Tai (tribe), 80, 105 
Tajiyeh, 263 
Taktak, 287 
Tang, 14 
Tapu, 148, 190 
Taraf (tribe), 117 
Tarfawi (tribe), 105 
Taurus Mts., 9,11, 19, 20, 
22,31, 57, 58, 77, 253- 
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